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PREFACE. 


Wii£3c  it  became  probable  that  the  islands  forming 
tiie  S'ptinsular  Republic  of  Ionia  after  having  re- 
rzk.*iiii«^I  iiiiflrr  thi'  protection  of  the  nriti.sh  Crown 
*.!;«••  thf  IN-:u:r  of  Ihl/i,  wt-ri'  likflv  S4)on  to  iKroinr 
.1  j^irt  «•!*  <frrtvt\   I  lilt  tluit  it  would  Ik*  intrrostiii;r% 

•«  •\»ry  w;iy,  to  vW\x  thnn  U'torr  >4)  j^n^tit  a  chaiifri* 
*ii'»ul<l  tiik*'  phu'i*.  Th«*  pn-s«*iuT  «»f  my  trlltiw-rouii- 
TrMijiji  •••Mil<l  in»t  tiiil  to  rnuliT  tht*  task  c»f  iiivrsti- 
.-it;»in  t *»rniieinitiv«Iv  ra.HV.  I  >hnul(i  m'i*  a  ooiiiitrv 
:•-•  j<4nii:^'    !«tr   a    [H-jirrtiil    n'Vohiti(»ii.       I    >hoiil<l    Ik* 

ifii  t«>  jipl^'*-  ill  ^tuiv  iiu-a*»iir('  what  lMi;/laiHl  luul 
•  i'.!tf,  li..w  t.ir  ••hf  had  tultilltd  tin-  n>|«»ii>iMr  ofli«M' 
*}.'  h.ftil  uihI*  rtak«  II.  and  u  hat  wa*^  tin-  pn>liiihility  of 
I.'  r  pLkTi<»  U  iii;:  (  arrit  d  titit.  I  >hnuld  U-  aM«-  at  a 
•..n:iij;:   j»iii!»t   111   ihnr  hiHii»rv   t«»  «»hMr\«    aiiii    "^tudy 
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the  physical  geography  and  geology  of  the  islands 
and  the  customs  of  the  people;  and,  although  a 
mere  looker  on,  I  might  perhaps  see  as  from  with- 
out, and  judge  more  fairly  than  those  nmigled  in 
the  strife  how  far  there  was  reason  for  the  unpopu- 
larity of  British  government  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly that  had  been  so  long  notorious. 

The  results  of  my  visit  wijl  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  They  represent  the  islands  and 
people  as  they  are,  and  as  I  saw  them,  and  I  hope 
they  will  reflect  a  part  of  that  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure I  experienced  whilst  making  my  observations. 

I  owe  the  warmest  acknowledgments  to  all  my 
numerous  and  kind  friends  in  all  the  islands.  From 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Residents,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  and  the  other  officers 
of  State,  through  every  rank  to  the  poorest  boat- 
man, mule  driver,  policeman,  and  servant,  both  from 
my  fellow-countrymen  and  from  natives  of  the 
•islands,  I  have  everywhere  met  with  the  most 
friendly  hospitality,  and  the  most  ready  attention  to 
all  my  wants. 

Hospitality  is,  indeed,  now  no  less  than  in  clas- 
sical tunes  a  sacred  duty  in  these  islands,  and  it  is 
a  duty  most  conscientiously  performed.  Where  all 
have  exhibited  such   kindness,   I   dare  not  particu- 


hmr;  liut  I  coofcM  I  Ituvc  beun  tut  frequently 
touchet]  at  the  irvideDt  pain  with  which  the  reTiusl 
to  accept  MNtie  act  of  aimple  IdndiieaB  has  been 
ncemd  aa  with  the  expruMoo  of  aatiafiutkm  vthea 
•me  MnaJI  fen-ico  \mM  U«ii   rvixlcrvd. 

That  a  people  with  to  many  good  qualitiea  aa 
thaw  ialaaden,  ahooM  pcneew  at  the  muuv  time  a 
ifcaic  of  the  weakneaaea  and  vioea  ao  cuminun  on 
tfce  Aotm  of  the  Lonnt,  is  not  Burpriiiin^.  Bat 
thair  goad  qoafiliea  exist,  and  makt  not  be  fbr- 
gnttSL 

No  one  who  has  vutUjil  the  Ionian  Ulnnds  can, 
I  think,  doubt  that  a  change  from  the  preaent 
mt^h-  i<f  pi\tn\mviti  to  tliot  wMi-li  will  wuccerd  it 
under  a  Greek  king  must  involve  a  period  of  great 
trial.  The  enthusiaion  with  which  union  of  Greece 
will  be  wt-lcoined  must  soun  cod  down  under  the 
influence  of  reality,  and  a  very  difficult  task  will 
then  be  cumroenccd,  that,  namely,  of  adapting  the 
ukl  method  under  which  the  peofJe  have  grown  up 
— alwa)-s  in  leading-strings — to  any  new  method 
connstent  with  the  management  of  a  kingdom  under 
a  coustitutiuiial  government. 

That  the  ultimate  rcault  may  be  Mtisfiutory,  that 
England  may  see  the  kingdom  of  Greece  flouriah 
and  becfanc  gnat  under  the    I'rince  wIhi  has  now 
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been  selected  to  guide  her  destinies,  and  that  the 
East  may  once  more  possess  a  powerfiil,  indepen- 
dent, and  well-governed  Christian  kingdom,  would 
be  a  result  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  re- 
markable already  for  the  revival  and  restoration  of 
Italy. 

And  let  not  an  apparent  fidlure  or  early  troubles 
discourage  those  who  wish  well  to  Greece.  The 
way  to  freedom  is  not  smooth  and  flowery.  Free- 
dom loves  to  dwell  on  rocky  shores  and  in  almost 
inaccessible  haunts;  but  Greece  has  already  been 
her  home,  and  she  does  not  easily  forget  the  spots 
once  made  sacred  by  her  presence. 

IicpiHGTON  Kill, 

Cambridge,  August,  1863. 
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«*IwiUlead 
Thy  steps  toward  mj  rojral  fikthei^s  house 
Where  all  Fhsacia's  nobles  thou  shalt  see. 
There,  on  the  summit  of  the  hOl,  is  built 
Our  city,  with  proud  bulwarks  fenced  around. 
And  lared  on  both  sides  by  its  pleasant  port 
Of  narrow  entrance,  whore  our  gallant  barks 
Line  all  the  road,  each  station'd  in  her  place, 
And  where,  adjoining  close  the  splendid  fime 
Of  Neptune,  stands  the  forum  with  huge  stones 
From  quarries  thither  drawn,  constructed  strong.*' 

Odtss.  vi.,  308  et  teq. 


CHAPTER   I. 

TRIESTE   TO   CORFU — THE    ISLAND   FROM    THE    SEA — CORFU  AND 

THE    CORFIOTS THE    MODERN    TOWN^    THE    CHURCHES^    AND 

THE  UNIVERSITY PUBLIC  BUILDINGS^  OCCUPATIONS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  BiARKETS THE  SUBURBS PUBLIC  AMUSE- 
MENTS  THE     CITADEL FORTIFICATIONS     OF     THE     TOWN 

VIDO THE    LAZZARETTO. 

A  JOURNEY  from  London  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  the 
present  time,  is  too  easy  and  matter-of-course  an  event 
to  require  much  description.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  be  accustomed  to  trips  of  this  kind,  or 
who  are  interested  in  the  route,  I  may  mention  that, 
l>y  travelling  day  and  night,  Vienna  is  reached  by 
several  lines  of  railway  m  about  three  days  from 
London,  and  that  Trieste  is  about  twenty-two  hours 
distant  from  Vieima  by  ordinary,  and  fifteen  hours  by 
express  trains.     As  tlie  latter,  m  Avinter,  run  only 
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twice  a  week,  and  start  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  special  arrangement  must  be  made  to 
take  advantage  of  them.*  The  travelling  from  Vienna 
is  comfortable;  but  the  contrast  is  great  between  the 
easy-going  style  here  considered  sufficient  and  the 
rapid  movements  to  which  English  people  are  accus- 
tomed. Except  the  occasional  express,  there  are  only 
two  trains  daily  each  way.  Near  Vienna,  stoppages 
occur  about  every  five  minutes.  Afterwards,  the 
intervals  are  longer,  as  the  country  is  more  thinly 
inhabited ;  but  wherever  they  take  place,  there  is  time 
enough  allowed  for  anything  that  may  be  needed ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  buffet^  it  may  safely  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  To  those  who  have  not  previously  travelled 
over  the  road,  in  the  old  time,  by  schnell-post,  the  rail- 
road between  Vienna  and  Trieste  is  not  without  interest, 
but  nothing  is  seen  of  the  towns.  Occasional  views  of 
the  Eastern  Alps, — ^not,  of  course,  of  the  highest  tops 
of  that  mighty  chain,*  but  peaks  for  many  months  snow- 
capped— are  fine,  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  scenery. 
A  large  part  of  the  road  near  Trieste  is  over  singular 
limestone  plains,  amongst  which  almost  the  only  objects 
of  interest  seen  by  tourists  are  the  vast  caverns  near 
Adelsberg.  To  the  geologist,  the  scene  is  especially 
interesting,  especially  if  he  has  not  before  become 
familiar  with  great  limestone  plateaux  elsewhere.  The 
karst^  as  the  limestone  plateau  is  here  called,  resembles 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain;  and  the  singular, 
cold,  bluish  grey  colour  of  the  limestone — ^the  occa- 

*  At  present,  Monday  and  Thunday  are  the  days  in  Winter,  and 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  in  Summer. 
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mffU'T  rtxrks — the  curious  rounded  fonnis  and 
the  cracked  a|^>earance  of  the  mass — the  deep,  narrow 
fpitrpit^  always  dr}\  because  the  water  that  fidls  on  them 
\UHtnm  mpidly  out  of  sijjht — these  are  features  which 
(hfier^'e  more  Uiaxi  |NiSHing  notice,  and  sug^^st  important 
kiMms. 

Amoii^  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  flat,  barren, 
kiftv  tHMTt  of  limestone,  the  fierce  north  wind  that 
rujilH*7i  over  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  smallest,  or 
tin*  least  disafrreeable.  Tni veiling  southwards  from 
Vienna,  it  is  only  when  the  train  is  stopping,  or  is 
ex[MMw^  tiidewu}'s  by  a  turn  of  the  road,  that  the  full 
ftinrf  is  appreciated.  The  wind  then  rushes  into  the 
carriage,  through  all  the  crevices,  with  such  force  as 
til  iiuike  one  doubt  whether  the  windows  can  be  closed. 
It  Ttmurs  and  blusti^rs  so  loud  that  one  can  scarcely  hear 
I'fit—  ll  s|Mak:  and  it.s  dry  pirixing  imture  ij*  vrrj'  kkhi 
aj.pri<iatid  thn>uj:h  th*-  tliickrM  wnqis.  l>ut  when  it 
i*  !i»««H^ir\  t«»  Hurt  thi>  tiiTil»lf  t«in|K.*>t,  thr  tnivrllrr 
!•  To  U*  pitird  iiuUrd.  lit*  niu?*t  In.*  Will  pn>vi(iiHi 
H:t>i  !iir«.  an<l  luu^t  ii^-  tluiti  all  to  kt-rp  liti*  and  M)u1 
i«v'*tlMr;  and  tin  n  *m«  iiih  xniw  n-ifM»ii  to  t«ar  that 
th«-  train  niU'*t  ortaiiily  Im*  claikt-il,  it  not  >top|HMl, 
•fi*Mil<i  til*-  wind  ri»ntinu«'.  StilL  thi^  t'mrtiil  l>la>t 
•t»-.Mlilv  ami  ini*«  <«Nantl\  rU'»lif.H  on,  ti»r  it  i«*  tiu-  rold 
iir-*  air  «»t  till-  north  making'  it>  vvav  as  U-M  it  tan  to 
ill*  <«*iith  t*»  till  up  tli«  \a«-uutn  tonntd  in  the  M(*<li- 
:«rr.ii»*:in  \\li»n  tin-  wann  ni\?»  <»t  tht-  mux  txjiiind  tla- 
a.-,  iintl  t«  n«l  t«»  litl  it  to  thr  ii|»|h  r  n  ^rlonn  ot  tin* 
.»t!n«»*i»h«  n  .  Ihr  ;:nal  ^tonnwiial  will  in\rr  traM- 
X*t   M»»w   a«.n*^   tlu.n   low  |ia>.H  tit   lla     luiatt  ni    Alp?»  !m> 
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long  as  Europe  and  Asia  retain  their  present  form  and 
character,  and  so  long  as  the  countries  south  of  the 
Alps  are  warmer  and  more  pleasant  than  those  to  the 
north. 

Trieste  is  a  bright,  lively,  bustling  town,  with  excel- 
lent hotels,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  shipping  in  the 
offing  and  port.  It  is  said  to  be  now  decreasing  in 
importance,  though,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  Ancona,  the  port  of  the  newly-born  king- 
dom of  Italy,  is  beginning  to  claim  its  share  of  Adriatic 
traffic ;  and  being  already  connected  by  railway  with 
the  principal  Italian  cities,  it  will  probably  increase 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  at  the  expense  of  Trieste. 
The  continuation  of  the  Italian  railway  from  Ancona 
to  Otranto  will  also  affigct  Trieste  very  seriously ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  tunnel  under  the  Mont  Cenis  is  com- 
pleted, and  quick  trains  are  organised  on  the  chief 
Italian  railroads,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Indian 
mail  and  the  great  traffic  of  the  East  should  not  find 
its  way  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than  at  present  to  the 
southern  ports  of  Italy  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
Alexandria. 

The  streets  of  Trieste  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow, 
and  the  houses  rather  lofty.  The  quay  is  wide  and 
fine.  All  the  streets  are  paved  with  large  flat  stones, 
well  adapted  to  the  peculiar,  low,  small- wheeled  ox-carts, 
which  are  here  chiefly  used  for  heavy  traffic.  Horses 
are  not  very  much  used  for  draught  in  Trieste,  and, 
indeed,  the  extreme  care  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
clothe  them  in  winter  makes  it  evident  that  the  sharp 
winds  from  the  karst  are  not  at  all  less  felt  by  the  brutes 
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tluui  b)*  the  human  race.  It  would  be  inconvenient  in 
other  ways  to  replace  the  ox  by  the  horse,  for  even  the 
namiwfsit  of  tlic  many  narrow  streeta  and  lanes  are 
^tiendly  [lOMHable  by  these  ox-carts;  and  although, 
occ&wmally,  there  is  a  dead  lock,  the  convenience  is 
jFTVttt,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  ensures  shade 
in  »ununer. 

The  lower  claHsi*s  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste  are 
[iicturt9«|ue^  and  their  occu{)atioiis  are  not  less  so. 
MiMit  of  the  wares  sold  are  ex{)osed  in  the  open  air; 
and  one  [MLHiii*s  pleasantly  from  yellow,  picturesque 
cn cker}\  of  ancient  fonn  and  the  most  primitive  style 
fif  onuunent,  to  hliawls  and  calicoes  tliat  H{>i*uk  of  Paisley 
atnl  M]uu*lu^t4*r;  and  Hr)a<^in  by  curious  old  Venetian 
aiul  metliieval  goldsmith's  work,  back  to  the  wooden 
XimAn  an<l  implements  when*  style  is,  |HTha|M,  the  oldest 
•  •!  nil.  l^vinlNwlv  M*n:iiniiiL'.  ami  «*vt*rvlMHlv,  apiwi- 
r*!.!l\.  \«rv  happv,  tlioiijli  <l«»iii;r  yrrv  littli*,  — tin* 
.  .r.T-^.i-t  !«•  ail  KiiL'li^li  ^^^ai^'it  t<»\viu  «v«ii  at  its 
Ki*^'  't  tiiiir,  in  «\r»  iiliirjlv  ntrikinir.  I  In*  coininoii 
?  ••!,  t«-»,  i«»  [Miiiliar.  A  \ari«tv  <•!  Inaiis  <>f  roluurs 
.ii.'l  *:/•  '^  aliii<»*»t  iiirn<liMi-,  in  rv«T\  \vlnn- «'\|i«>*m<|,  ainl 
*#»iii-  tli»-  tir«»t  ii«*c-«H^ir\  **\  r\iHt«iirr :  ''^niiii,  ot*  maiiv 
••  r:^.  •iri«<l  li«  rriiii''*  aii«l  «»niii;^'«'*,  applt-^  aial  1«iih»iih, 
t:j*.  «I.it«  «-,  «»li\« -^  and  [■•tat«»« -*,  an-  all  lnnl»llr<l  to^^i  tinr 
.:.  tin  Niiii*-  Ui-k»  t-  ;  r]**^-  li\  an-  rMinl»«*,  kiii\4'*«,  liiitt«iii«i, 
uiA  •mall  liaU  nl.i'^li*  !\ ,  tli*  ii  a  lilllr  \riv  nuir-M  i:Ia«»«*. 
x\r  Ii  rij^-r*  liaii(lk*-n'lih  !••  a!i«l  «»lia\vU,  and  «M»nn  in  <v<rv 
T.irnw  *tr»«t  ami  ii|>«!i  ^jtian*  tlin»ui:liMut  tli«-  l<»\v«  r 
ji»*^»  •!  t;.«  t«»\\n.  A  littl*  alH.\i  an  «|it.i(  lir<l  lniu-«  - 
:»f;ii    \ill.i.^.    Hiiiiir    \«rv    tin«,   aful    iuan\    ot    tin  ni    |»u  • 
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turesquely  placed,  but  not  pleasant  to  reach  in  the 
terrible  wind  that  meets  one  at  every  turn.  Hot  sun 
and  biting  wind  do  their  work  in  Trieste.  I  noticed 
in  the  "Diavoletto/'  a  local  journal  of  very  exceptional 
name,  but  well  conducted,  a  sanitary  report  of  the  past 
week.  Among  the  various  diseases  named  as  the  cause 
of  death,  a  marked  preponderance  were  those  involving, 
or  resulting  from,  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Consumption,  bronchial  attacks,  and  pleurisy,  often 
recurred.  In  the  streets,  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  manufectured 
for  herself  an  imperfect  respirator  by  a  little  bit  of  rag, 
not  too  clean,  which  she  kept  hanging  out  of  her  mouth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  more  efficacious  than  it 
was  ornamental,  but  it  told  a  tale.  I  doubt  whether 
Trieste  can  be  healthy,  for  many  reasons ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  causes  of  consumption  and 
pulmonary  disorder  which  are  so  strongly  indicated 
there,  exist,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  throughout 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  extend  to  Tuscany.  They  are, 
also,  very  decidedly  present  in  the  north  of  Spain.  It 
is  true  that  we  all  must  die  of  some  disease,  and,  per- 
haps, this  is  better  than  typhus  and  malaria  fever, 
common  in  many  warmer  climates  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thin 
dry  sir  and  constant  north  wind  at  Trieste  preserve  it 
from  malaria;  and,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  drainage  of  the  suburbs,  for  they 
slope  so  steeply  that  nothing  but  a  free  course  to  the 
sea  can  be  needed. 

One  sees,  in  Trieste,  a  considerable  admixture  of 
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and  phyBogDcmiy,  altlKNigfa  hardfy  mo^ 
■i[gkt  be  gnwcteil  from  its  poritioPi  with  Italy  oo 
OM  adey  the  Scbve  popuhtkm  of  Ittria  end  Ddmeftia 
OB  the  other,  Gemeoj  to  the  north,  end  Greece  end 
Tnrkej  not  fiur  off.  There  it  much  trede  between 
Trierte  end  Greece,  extending  to  Gomtantuiople  end 
Alexendrie,  ttw  if  mine  n  tonchinff  et  ell  ttw  princuMl 
ports  of  the  Levant. 

There  ie  little  tide  in  the  Adriatic,  end  thus  it  ia 
to  cuuatruct  a  length  of  quay,  with  ocfaainnal 
and  jettieai  to  which  iteamen  of  all  aaea  can,  at 
aD  taeeoi  be  moored.  SmaU  boata  are  thus  not  much 
needed.  It  ia  worth  whilei  however,  to  put  off  to  aome 
from  the  town,  in  order  to  aee  the  gloriooa 
there  preaented.  Inunedialely  bdiind  the 
hooaea  are  the  TiDaav  on  the  steep  hill-nde;  above 
thi-m,  the  hills  continue  to  riiie  rupuUy  to  a  conmdcT- 
ftMe  i-levation,  aiid,  appaivnti}%  witliout  bniilc.  Ah  the 
distATice  fnmi  the  shore  ia  iiicruuiieci,  litill  hifrlnrr  hilln 
Micceed  ihomr  near  the  to¥m;  and  mxhi  tla*  long  aiid 
|iictum«(|ue  line  uf  the  Aliw  riKeai,  and  occupit-«  a  pro* 
miiicnt  piece  in  the  landj4cu|ie.  ( hie  after  luiother,  the 
nwnry  to|w  are  recufniued,  until  they  abo  lut!  lout  in 
the  li);ht  jm*}'  mifft  which  detineit  the  iHiiixAiii. 

The  steamer  hy  which  I  tnivelled  froin  Trii*Mte  to 
iorfii  WHS  mon-  n-nmrkuble  for  itn  comfortable  ar- 
nm;r«-nu'ntJi  tluui  fiir  hiN-ed.  The  nuniUT  u(  first -cLihh 
|awBen|r«*m  was  ver}*  MiudK  ami  the  Miciety  iH»t  lively, 
liut  tin*  cutjfinr  wiut  fain  and  ever}'thin|r  cUnm  and  well 
onh  n^l.  Italian  was  the  lanjruafre  almost  excluMVely 
s|«jken,  thutijrh  Geniuui  was  underiituud.     Italian  |iu- 
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litics,  also,  were  altogether  in  the  ascendant.  One  of 
the  party  at  table  (the  doctor)  was  an  Austrian  Pole, — 
a  little,  weazen  old  man,  whose  chief  occupation  seemed 
to  be  to  lament  and  maunder,  sotto  voce^  in  Grerman,  on 
some  matter  that  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
half  an  hour  before.  Long  after  the  two  or  three  per- 
sons who  remamed  in  the  cabin  after  dinner  had  left 
the  table  and  were  amusing  themselves  with  reading, 
this  poor  gentleman  would  be  heard  muttering  to  him- 
self or  addressing  one  of  his  companions  without  the 
smallest  chance  or  expectation  of  being  replied  to. 
The  purser  who,  like  the  doctor,  was  out  of  uniform, 
was  the  chief  talker.  The  captain  appeared  generally 
in  light  kid  gloves,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  children.  He  was,  evidently,  far  too  fine  a  gentle- 
man to  do  anything  but  please  himself. 

The  voyage  from  Trieste  to  Corfti  direct,  without 
stopping  at  Ancona,  occupies  about  forty-eight  hours, 
but,  in  bad  weather,  may  take  three  or  four  hours 
more.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  weather  was  per- 
fectly favourable;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  purser, 
that  had  we  been  provided  with  English  coal  only,  we 
should  have  gained  some  hours.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  regret.  Coasting,  during  the  first  evening,  close  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  we  passed  next 
morning  near  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
Lyssa,  is  an  Austrian  settlement  of  about  8,000  Dal- 
matians, and  a  war  harbour  of  some  little  importance. 
We  also  passed  in  sight  of  several  smaller  and  unin- 
habited islands  and  rocks.  During  the  rest  of  th(i 
second  day,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice.     On 
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tfe  third  morning,  the  high  ground  of  the  north  of 
Corfii  WM  vinUe  in  the  diifeuioe,  and  the  grand  Acro- 
cennnian  cliflSi  of  Albania,  rinng  abmptly  from  the 
water  b  a  ateep  slope,  ahnoat  amounting  to  a  vertical 
wall,  were  teen  streaked  with  now  where  thqr  cut  the 
blue  tky.  Bdiind  them,  at  intervals,  could  be  seen, 
torn  time  to  time,  the  fiur  loftier  ridges  of  the  Albanian 
BKmntains.  These  were  so  eompktely  and  densely 
eofcrsd  with  snow  that  no  break,  or  sha^iw,  was  dis- 
eemifale  m  the  flat  expanse  they  presented;  and  their 
whiteness  contrssted  with  the  thin  greyirii  outline  of 
tbe  nearer  and  more  thinly -clad  summits. 

Veiy  soon  the  hills  of  Corfu  become  more  distinct; 
tbe  fittle  light-house  of  Trpgonos  is  shot  past;  the  low 
hiUs  that  separate  the  great  sheet  of  water  behind 
Batrinto  from  the  open  channel,  are  loet  sight  of; 
athL  |»n-M-iitK\  the  fl<-<*|i,  c»|N*ii  tmy  an<l  Hlieltcri'd  rni^A 
<if  r«»rfu  an*  k-^*ii,  piu'wl  l*y  Krvi-nil  LirTji*  Hhi|»s  tif  wiir 
arwi  iiuiiirn»iiH  miuiIIit  cruft«  aiul  |)n»t(*ctt*<l  liy  tin*  littlr 
liri^tliii;:  i.«luti<l  <>f  VhIo,  luid  tlu*  loftiiT  citiuli'l  luid 
ca.<tl«-  i*kM*  tn  tlir  t4>wn. 

The  first  u>|M*ct  of  ( \ »rfii«  aiul  iiuwt  of  tin*  vi<*WH  tluit 
can  afterwiinU  In*  ohtuiiK**!  of  the  isLuu!  and  <»f  thr  o|i|m>- 
Mti*  Allttiiiuii  oNu>t«  un-  extri'tiiely  ;mui(!.  The  clmniifl 
of  Torfu  U  N)  iiamiw  at  the  ii|)|M*r  i»r  iu»rtlieni  ex- 
li^'mity.  afMl  tin*  ^rnniiid  is  mi  Iii;;h  in  that  <linvtion, 
that  thi'  a|i|Miininc*i*  of  the  eluuiiiel  fn»iii  thr  middle  <if 
th«'  i*liuid  i<*  tliat  <if  a  Uiy  or  inl<*t  of  thr  M-a.  Towanls 
iIm  «*utli.  thr  i«laii<l  riirve<«  n»iiiii|  ti>  tin*  south  eiL^^t, 
mtvl  thf  iiuiiii  Luid  curves  t<»  iiatt  it«  mi  tluit  the  Miutheni 
•lutk  t  of  th«'  clittiiiiel  i»  aU»  iiarrowttl,  though  K-iiii  wi 
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than  the  north,  and  thus  from  some  points,  the  whole 
resembles  a  vast  lake.  Few  islands  can  be  seen  except 
Vido  and  the  Lazzaretto,  and  no  well  supplied  river  of 
the  smallest  importance  breaks  the  long  Une  of  coast. 
There  is,  too,  a  certain  monotony  in  the  general  effect 
that  will  be  imderstood  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  noticing  the  causes  of  picturesque  beauty,  for  all  the 
rocks  are  of  the  same  material — ^limestone, — and  most 
of  them  are  in  the  same  state.  Still,  that  traveller 
nmst  be  very  festidious  in  scenery,  who  would  not  be 
both  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  first  sight  of  Corfu. 

The  landing  at  Corfii  is  not  unlike  that  at  Gibraltar. 
The  same  low,  narrow,  dirty  entrance,  and  total 
absence  of  decent  accommodation.  The  same  crowd 
of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  the  same  mixture  of  fish 
and  oranges.  There  is,  however,  an  apparent  difference, 
the  empty  form  of  a  Custom  House  having  to  be  passed. 
This,  as  fer  as  my  experience  goes,  was  not  more  terri- 
ble than  the  same  institution  elsewhere;  a  simple 
question  and  answer  settling  the  whole  matter.  True 
"^y  l^gg^^  ^^s  not  excessive,  which  may  have  helped 
the  transit. 

The  crowd,  seen  at  the  water  gate  of  the  city,  does 
not  diminish  as  we  advance  further  into  the  great 
thoroughfares.  We  at  first  pass  through  a  kind  of 
market,  a  bazaar  always  so  full  of  hmnan  beings,  and 
stalls  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  that  it  is  really  difficult 
to  get  on.  And  if,  as  is  the  case,  picturesque  effect  is 
produced  by  an  admixture  of  every  conceivable  style 
of  all  kinds  of  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  living  and 
dead,  very  few  places  in  the  world  are  superior  to 
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Corfu.     The  narrow  streets  of  this  part  of  the  town 
cumbiiie  all  that  b  most  striking;  in  Gibraltar,  Genoa, 
Algiers    Bolopu^   Turin  and   Marseilles.      Arcadcns 
uadvr  whose  shelter  all  classc^s  meet ;  gloomy  recesses, 
upen,  ind4*tHl^  towards  the  street,  but  so  black  in  their 
own  darknesSi  that  the  Greek  or  Jew  seated  within  is 
as  invisible  as  the  spider  in  its  web;   houses  of  rich 
Grttks,  where  the  rooms  are  luxuriously  furnished,  but 
which  can  be  visited  only  by  entering  dirty,  shabby 
fiiMirK,  and  climbing  dirtier  and  shabbier  staircases; 
adjoining  houses  tumbling  down^  and  not  affording 
theater  i-nough  for  an  English  pig ;  churches,  only  dif- 
fering fnjm  stables  by  bells  placed  above  them ;  such 
art:  among  tin*  first  things  seen.     As  we  proceed,  the 
stfft^rts  are  less  crowded^  and  the  houses  wider  apart 
and  U'tter  built,  and^  at  length,  we  emerge  upon  a  fine 
MrtMT  or  piaz/ju   at  oiu*  cxtPi'iiiity  of  which,  is  the 
(LUi«i*i«>if)e   nM<lince  of  the  |iriiici|ttil  (li;j:nitar}*  of  the 
I'll.    ,  kn«»\vu  niilv  in  thr  i^Liiul  as  xlw  ''  Lonl  lli;:h,** 
iKit  who,  in  Kli;:Lui<l,  b«  calli<l  by  his  full  title  of  Lonl 
ili:jii    (*«>iaiiii!vMoiuT  of   the   Ionian    Islands.      In   tlu* 
nu'liilc  of  tlif  ^ulr  o|)|io*»ite  tin*  trrrace,  the  oitjultl  is 
M-t  fi,  ••t'upyin;:  a  iMirinu.s  pn»niontor)\  risin;;  into  two 
l«»it\  «. iitr**,  t  p'wnMl  with  fort.H  and  a  t4lr;^niph.     Fn»in 
th«   {«Alact'  tui<l  cituiU'l  the  views  an?  channin;:,  and  ex- 
hihit  that  Likr  lik«-  rlianR*ter  of  thi-  eluuui<!  of  Colin, 
!•»  wl.ii  }i  allusion  has  aln-:idv  Intii  nuuii'. 

•  *thrr  \kirX!%  ot  th«-  t«»wii  an*  n 'jular,  antl  siinnwliut 
Utt#r  huilt  tlian  th«  ^tn-et?^  near  tin-  rntrancf,  hut  ;ih 
it  i^  •'It*  I*  th#-  caM-  t  l?M'when\  in  |»n»[»ortion  ils  lluy  air 
pi  *^'uLir  u;.d  » •»nifortalil« ,  in  <\ai  tl)  th**  sluw  pn»|ioni«»n 
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do  they  lose  all  that  is  characteristic  and  interesting  as 
well  as  beautiful.  Strange  that  the  practical  and 
economical  styles  introduced  by  the  western  Euro- 
peans, should  so  invariably  oppose  and  clash  with  the 
older  architectural  forms,  whether  Gothic  or  classical. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  house  architecture  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  should  be  so 
ugly,  and  still  less  reason,  if  possible,  why  the  speci- 
mens  in  which  most  care  and  money  were  expended, 
should  be  the  most  hopelessly  and  incorrigibly  bad. 
It  is  so,  however,  and  in  this  little  town  of  Corfu, 
where  there  have  been  no  architects,  and  no  idea  of 
taste,  the  result  is  more  striking  than  if  every  effort 
had  been  exerted  to  produce  effect.  Certainly,  no 
artist  could  fiail  to  enjoy,  and  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
numerable morsels  of  combined  form,  colour,  and 
grouping,  presented  at  every  turn  in  the  lower  and 
poorer  parts  of  this  mixed  Venetian,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  town. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  form  three  very  distinct  groups.  One 
third  consists  of  Jews,  who  resemble  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  but  are  a  superior  class  with  fewer  distin- 
guishing marks.  Another  third  is  an  admixture  of 
Turks,  Maltese,  Italians,  Albanians,  Dalmatians,  and 
many  other  races ;  all,  indeed,  of  that  mongrel  class, 
for  which  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been 
notorious  from  time  immemorial ;  these  are,  as  it  were, 
the  camp  followers  of  the  English  garrison.  They  live 
largely  upon  them,  and  are  a  pestiferous  race  that  can- 
not be  got  rid  of     They  do  no  credit  to  anybody. 
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Only  the  remaining;  third  can  pretend  to  be  Greeks: 
hut  even  these  are  not  Greeks  of  pure  descent,  being 
<;nmtly  mixed  up  with  tlie  remuuis  of  the  old  Vene- 
tiaiui.  <  hi  the  whok%  they  form  a  tolerably  respectable 
and  n<»t  unimfiortant  body.  They  are  intensely  na- 
timial;  often  witlnmt  or  against  apparent  n^ason.  But 
whii  i4iall  say  that  national  feeling  is  other  than  a  most 
ttlmiriMe  and  praiseworthy  uistinct  ?  Or,  what  Eng- 
lishman who  would  scout  the  idea  that  by  any  com- 
bination of  circumstances  he  sliould  lose  the  right  of 
calling  himself  by  that  name,  can  venture  to  blame  the 
Cint'k  for  desiring  to  be  onct*  more  a  member  of  the 
Grrek  nation,  while  he  supports  the  claim  of  the  Italian 
to  Italy,  and  v\vi\  n*cognises  and  honours  the  poor 
l\Av  in  his  ho|M*U*Hs  stniggles  against  the  tyrants  who 
wvMikl  cnisli  out  his  ver}*  tuuue. 

Th«'  iii«»n*  n'^iMi'tahU-  <»f  lh«*  iiiiddit*  cla>s4\s  consist 
•  1  x\t*'^  JonbuiH,  jiii<l  t)lhir>,  who  an*  <KTU[»i<'<I  in  trad- 
ing <  ►!  th^-M-  a  lari:i-  imiiilHT  an-  KiiL'li>h,  and  a  liw 
if*  <  ?•  nu.iii'*,  many  of  whom  hav*-  Ih«ii  Ininr  Mttlrd 
:ti  th«  i-land,  «l«»iiii:  l»n»*i!H-»  a>  imn  liant>  and  lumkcrs. 
M«M  **\  th«  in  an-  wt  11  Mfl,  and  an-  natundlv  will  sitis- 

m 

fi«'»l  with  th«  -ti-aily  and  linn  hand  which  ha**  n[»n>M-<l 
j«'!:t;i"al  xt-iirnin;:^  and  rn»*un-d  lor  th«-  |mi»|iK'  an 
rfcTii'Mint  •»!  niati  ml  i:"<»<l  which  w«»uld  a>»*unHlIv  have 
U^!:  I«*«t  t«»th«in.  hail  th«  \  nnt'nrtuiuiti  Iv  iHtri  <  nahKni 
!••  thn»w  *>tf  tIh  mild  [»n»l«  ct«»nit«'  <»t*  ihr  (^hiitii  ol 
r.i.jLiiid  that  i-\ri  lliiit  in«»t}nr  in  Nrai  1  for  tln- 
*:ii**  r.iMt  mi**maiLi:/*  iih  iit  and  n  al  t\  ninn\  **\  an  <  Mh«». 
M"*>t  ••!  Th«m  kn«*wan<l  t* «  1  thi**,  and  an-  nails  <  nnU'di 
•..  .»*lmit   it;  hut   it  <in«ti    can  U    ''nMrntd  Miadilv 
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and  pradently  under  a  constitutional  monarch,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  lonians  to  desire  that  they  may  once  more 
form  part  of  their  mother  country.  It  may  be,  that 
as  sons  who  have  grown  rich  and  strong:  under  the 
goardimship  of  ^and  w^thy  .U^  thejr  ^1 
expect  and  claim  a  large  share  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, when  united  to  Greece;  but,  after  all,  this  is  an 
affidr  for  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  main 
land;  and  if  both  agree,  we  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Although,  then,  only  a  third  of  the  effective  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Corfu  and  its  suburbs  might  honestly 
desire  and  be  proud  of  a  return  to  Greece,  while  another 
third  should  be  indifferent,  and  the  rest  opposed  to 
such  a  change;  it  is  evident  that  the  voices  must  be 
weighed,  and  not  estimated  merely  by  their  loudness 
and  numbers.  This  is,  perhaps,  much  more  difficult 
than  it  may  at  first  seem ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  although  noisy  and  demonstrative,  the  town  of 
Corfii  contains  only  a  small  part  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  the  island ;  and  Corfii  is  but  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  septinsular  republic. 

There  is  a  Ghetto,  or  Jew's  quarter,  in  the  town. 
It  is  neither  dirtier,  nor  more  noisy,  nor  more  crowded, 
than  the  other  narrow  streets.  Though  there  is  little 
remarkable  in  their  personal  appearance,  the  Jews  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  blue  dresses,  if  not  by 
their  physiognomy.  The  latter  is  unusually  pleasing. 
There  are  none,  or  at  least  I  saw  none,  of  those  highly 
characteristic  and  almost  caricatured  features,  one  sees 
in  many  towns.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  not 
a  little  to  the  fact',  that  these  poor  people  have  not 
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hecn  ^D  long  or  so  terribly  persecuted  here  as  else- 
where. 

A  principal  employment  of  the  Coriiot  Jews  seems 
to  be  moving  ftimiture  and  goods,  and  they  act  as 
p(>rtei%  to  the  exclusion  of  furniture  vans.  Thus,  one 
is  amslantly  liable,  in  passing  along  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town,  to  meet  a  procession  of  good-natured  sons 
of  IsiveL, — one,  entirely  buried  under  a  huge  chest  of 
dfawera — another,  fantastically  covered  with  a  chair — 
a  third,  ^-awning  under  a  bedstead — and  a  fourth,  de* 
corated  with  pots,  pans,  glass  and  crockery. 

Mrliile  the  Jews  serve  as  porters,  the  Istrians  and 
iHdmatianA,  as  well  as  the  Albanians,  seem  to  wander 
ahfiut  for  the  sake  of  meeting  and  chatting,  and  iiiring 
tlirir  curit»us  ckiakH  or  togas  of  sl)et*pskin.  The  wool 
of  th<-i«e  iih<*e|>4cins  is  generally  turned  outside,  and  is 
oifi*i«l«n*<l  tn  uffnnl  Muh  <xollrnt  cnvcr  fi»r  Hms  tluit 
I  f«»uij<l  iiiv  frirnd^  c*anl'ullv  iiiiikiii*'  a  >iiial!  cirx'uit  to 
av«'iil  a  iMtir  a|»|>n)xiiiiati«>tu  aii<l  not  vnittinti;:  to  |ius^ 
thn*ii;:h  tlir  ^ai« ••*  whrn*  tlir  owmrs  of  tln'M*  cloakn 
%l#-«ji,  l»ut  nitluT  walkin;:  out>i<lr  thnn.  TlnTe  is, 
h-»w«vt  r,  unotiitr  n-JtMiii  why  it  is  pnulciit  to  avoid 
<rk"»fnv  thon»ii;:litan*H,  and  it  is  curious  as  iudicatin;; 
\m^  ulLiritii'S,  t«ir  whlrh  run  vra  is  nl*  hrat^MJ  in  4la.H«*iral 
|fl«trv.  F«»rtuiuit<  Iv  tor  uu\  tin-  tiiin-  of*  yiar  of Hiy 
vUit  wii.*.  ••uih  a.«*  to  diiiiini*«li  ;:natly  tli«- « luuhf  ofUin;^' 
*!•  %<»tir»il  l»\  UiPa-^it*-;  and  I  wan  tlif  li -^'^  tnMiliIid  l»v 
unMk\**Hr\  <«lour>,  in;i>murli  as  the  |Mruliar  wiinl  nt 
tortu  l^»  pt  u\*-  in  a  >t4it«' of*  |h  qw  tual  iatarrli  iluriiiL' 
tin    a-|i«'I«    tini*   ot  ins   \i-it. 

Tin    iliunhf-*  oi    (ortu   an    not    without   intm -^t 
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The  principal  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Spiridion,  con- 
tains the  relics  of  that  saint  enshrined  in  a  chest  with 
a  silver  case.     It  is  a  fine  and  richly-decorated  con- 
struction, not  very  large,  but  well  proportioned  and 
lofty;  and  the  ceiling,  which  is  in  compartments,  is 
covered  with  paintings,  tolerably  executed,  drawn  in 
good  perspective,  and  much  adorned  with  bold  gilding. 
The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  richly  decorated.     No  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  could  be  more  completely  covered 
with  works  of  pictorial  art.     The  length  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  is  usual  in  Greek 
churches ;  but  all  the  people,  women  as  well  as  men, 
seemed  to  have  free  access  to  two  parts,  which  are 
alone  seen.     The  high  altar  is  completely  concealed 
by  a  screen  reaching  the  ceiling.     At  the  time  of  my 
visit  a  priest  was  reading  from  a  desk.     A  large  nmn- 
ber  of  other  priests  were  present,  all  with  their  hats 
on,  but  they  were  loitering  about,  and  did  not  seem  to 
take  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  except  that  every 
now  and  then  they  joined  in  some  response.     As  soon 
as  the  reading  was  over,  they  began  to  amuse  them- 
selves, talking  apparently  on  indifferent  subjects,  either 
amongst  themselves  or  with  their  acquaintances.    There 
was  no  appearance  of  any  sacred  character  either  be- 
lon^g  to  them  or  the  building.     Some,  probably  the 
acoljrtes,  near  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar,  were 
incessantly  crossing  themselves,   in  the  complicated 
Greek  fi^hion.     Others  were  simply  idling;  but  the 
number  of  those  belonging  to  the  priesthood  was  so  large 
as  to  form  a  marked  proportion  of  the  congregation. 
The  relics  of  the  saint  are  in  a  little  chapel,  or 
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Mi  the  further  end  of  the  church,  at  the  side  of 
the  altar.  The  only  light  in  this  dark  comer  was  from 
a  few  lamps  burning;  so  dimly,  that  nothing  but  the 
rr6ection  from  the  silver  casing  of  the  shrine  could  be 
fjeixn-ived.  Endeavouring  to  feel  my  way  round,  I 
CMtm*  in  contact  with  the  head  of  some  votary,  either 
male  or  female,  and  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat. 
The  very  small  space  left  round  the  shrine  was  nearly 
filled  by  two  or  three  worshippers,  and  the  darkness 
was  too  great  to  make  anything  out.  The  shrine  was 
cnverwl  with  plates  of  silver  extremely  thin,  and 
beaten  out  into  a  very  high  relief.  The  body  of  the 
mint  is  pn*serve<l  inside,  and  is  said  to  be  embalmed. 

<  Hheri  of  the  churches,  though  not  so  highly  onia- 
menti^  p<M8eti8  considerable  uiterest,  owing  to  the 
picture^i  they  contain.  These,  like  those  in  the  church 
of  >t.  >|»iri<linii,  an-  by  ih»  iiu-iuis  ulwayj*  in  ChiiUM* 
jn  r*jK-iti\«-.  S>mc  an*  nally  wrll  di*si;j:ne<I  and  wtll 
|cuiit«^l.  TlH-n-  an*  piM-rally  m»iih'  simill  pictures 
nui^*-*!  in  tnuii«>  at  a  C4Hivtni<nt  hii^rlit  apiinst  tlie 
;:nut  M^-nt-iu  and  it  i^  miiu^iu*^  to  watch  the  j>i*oj»le  of 
all  JL'^*^  riuikiii;r  tht-  n)Uii<l  ol  all  thex*,  kiH>in;:  thr  pic- 
tun  *  a-  th«  \  |<i>N  with  iiion-  <»r  K.v»  nvcn  nee.  Tluy 
L4r«n\  -Mfiu  to  t To?»n  thriu?M  Ivin  in  doin;;  thi.s  tln»u;;h 
iii-iny  ot  th«ni  ;:o  thn»u;^'h  tht*  (oinplicaitMl  lonnalilitM 
•  't  th«  <in«k  cn»^-inif  •»-»  inct-^HanlK,  whilr  rn;^Mp'd  in 
t}*.  :r  a.  t-*  ot'  w«in*hi|»,  that  it  in  <li!hcult  t4)  find  an 
int«r\al,  'Ih«y  <lo  n«»t  m  h-^t  an\  j«;irticuhir  [nirt  of 
th«  I'l'  tun,  u*>Ui'  of  tln'in,  in<l««  il,  ki^^-^iiit:  tht-  \\iK'i\  hut 
iii^;i.;j  tor  h;UHl%  ^h«\r>,  Uxlv,  or  ft  •  t,  iiulitftrrnth  . 

11k    pncAt.n   in    i'oifu    iiri     i-u>il\    known    by    tluir 
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dress,  the  style  of  which  is  always  the  same,  though 
the  material  and  state  of  cleanliness  differs  exceedingly. 
There  are  two  classes ;  the  celibates,  among  whom  are 
the  monastic  priests,  and  from  whom  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  must  be  selected,  and  the  parochial  clei^, 
who  must  be  married.  In  the  event  of  the  latter  be- 
coming widowers,  they  cannot  marry  again,  and  are 
obliged  to  enter  the  monastic  orders.  The  dress  of 
all  the  priests  and  of  the  deacons  is  nearly  the  same. 
It  consists  of  a  loose  flowing  oriental  robe,  with  wide 
sleeves,  made  of  some  dark-coloured  material,  but 
whether  dark  brown,  dark  purple,  or  dark  green,  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  consequence,  nor  is  the  ma- 
terial very  important.  Cylindrical  hats  of  the  same 
material,  but  without  rims,  are  worn  in  the  towns. 
In  the  case  of  the  celibates,  or  monastic  monks,  the  flat 
top  of  the  hat  is  larger  than  would  fit  the  cylinder,  so 
that  the  effect  is  rather  that  of  an  ordinary  hat  put  on 
upside  down.  The  parish  priests,  and  others  who  are 
married,  are  known  at  once  by  the  top  of  the  hat  not 
projecting  beyond  the  cylinder.  The  hat  of  the  arch- 
bishop has  a  veil  attached.  The  archbishop  wears  the 
same  kind  of  dress  as  the  other  priests,  but  there  is  a 
violet  lining  to  it,  and  he  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
large  gold  cross  worn  on  the  breast.  All  the  priests 
wear  the  hair,  both  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  long, 
and  many  of  them  have  long  flowing  curls  hanging 
down  behind,  resembling  those  corkscrew  curls  that  it 
was  the  &shion  for  English  ladies  to  exhibit  suspended 
at  the  side  of  the  head  some  years  ago. 

The  priests  in  the  town  are,  on  the  whole,  respect- 
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able.  In  the  country,  they  are  often  8o  wretchedly 
provided  for,  that  they  scarcely  rbe  above  the  lowest 
cksses.  I  was  ferried  by  a  priest  across  the  Lake  of 
Calichiopiilo,  who  was  so  exceedingly  filthy  and  stank 
•u  abuminably,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  to  wind- 
ward of  him,  to  avoid  a  positive  nuisance.  The  poor 
man  was  endeavouring  to  earn  a  few  [lence  in  the 
mlmi-tice  of  his  friend  the  ferryman. 

The  Gnvk  church  in  the  Ionian  Ishmds,  derives  its 
ki|rhest  orders  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
and,  in  this  respect^  differs  from  Greece,  which,  since  the 
rrcij^'try  of  freedom  from  the  Turks,  is  nearly,  if  not 
c|uite,  independent.  There  is,  however,  no  supremacy 
ackiiowled};«-d  to  the  Patriarch,  or  anything  approach- 
infT  to  the  claim  of  papal  jurisdiction  in  any  country 
where  the  relipcm  of  the  eastern^  or,  as  they  delight  to 
caJl  till  inwUi-N  thf  i>rth<i^l<>x  Church,  flourishe». 

Th«  iilucation  of  tht-  cliTjrv'  is  carrit»<l  on  in  their 
«»wTi  r'»tal»li««hin«nt.H,  aiul  in  un(h-r>t4MMl  to  \h'  wry  iin- 
i«  rt*»n  t.  Thi-  uiiivt  r>itv  nl  Corfu  is  only  Inr  the  c'^hi- 
(ati*»ii  of  *«tu<l<  nts  ill  iiMiIit'iiu-  an<l  hiw,  and  is  not 
i.uni»p»u*lv  uttrndt-il.  Troliahlv,  a>  thr  nuthiNl  of 
(■•Hi)*  titi\t'  i  \aniination>  ha>  rtvintlv  Ucn  intnMUu^l, 
tlw  \«.ulh  ot  ihr  i«»huid"*  wouhl  havt-  t«»iin<l  it  ntiMNsan* 
t«*  att*  ful  nion-  lan  fully  to  tin*  ac(|ui>ition  of  Niund 
L!**»i*l»  d:ji-,  it  tin-  KiiL'li'*h  ruli  \\«n-  lik«  Iv  to  Im-  jm  r- 
|«tuat««i.*      Many  of   th«'  |»rtifi  .H«Mir>  of   tin-  uni\(T>itv, 

#  •  ■ 

«;•*  *.-.'  <*•:."•  r.  l^-»-  It*  >rr»i»^    tut  Ui«»l        \    nuinU  r  «■?   •,«*.  •tj.»u«  an- 
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and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  islanders,  have  been 
educated  in  Italy,  and  others  have  even  proceeded  to 
Paris. 

The  University  is  a  large  house  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Parade,  not  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  required,  but  altogether  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment. On  the  ground  floor  are  some  antiquities, 
almost  entirely  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient 
Corcyra.  They  include  two  or  three  inscriptions  of 
extreme  antiquity ;  some  vases  and  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  few  other  articles,  probably  of  the  second 
Greek  city,  and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  anti- 
quities of  the  later  Roman  period.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  in  good  condition,  and  of  interest.  There  are 
sepulchral  vases  of  large  size,  containing  bones,  many 
amphoraB,  and  a  few  large  jars,  of  the  kind  formerly 
buried  in  the  earth  for  storing  com.  There  are  also 
many  squares  of  flooring  in  a  coarse  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  bustard  in  various  attitudes.  Besides 
these,  are  terminal  stones,  and  some  fragments  of 
busts  and  statues.  Much  more  valuable  results  might 
probably  be  obtained  by  systematic  exploration. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  university  building  are 
class  rooms,  a  laboratory,  and  a  museum.  The  latter 
is  only  worth  notice  as  containing  the  commencement 


that  minimum  is  reached,  no  excellence  in  other  subjects  counts. 
Spelling  and  grrammar  are  closely  attended  to— a  matter  rather  hard 
on  the  Grreeks,  who  rarely  trouble  themselyes  about  such  matters  in 
in  the  modem  Bomaic  form  of  the  language.  The  examination  is  held 
in  both  the  Greek  and  Italian  languages,  both  being  equally  essential 
in  the  Islands. 
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of  a  local  ornithological  collection.  The  other  collec- 
tions are  from  Paris  or  Italy,  and  are  both  poor  and 
tuiarranged^  The  number  of  students  is  not  large, 
and  nux*ly  exceeds  twenty  in  each  fiu^ulty. 

With  the  exception  of  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High 
C4immis8ioner,  cidle<l  the  Palace  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Gt^irpe^  and  the  house  of  the  President  of  the  Septin- 
Milar  Republic  immediately  adjacent,  there  are  no 
(lutUic  buildings  in  Corfu  that  can  atdract  attention, 
or  delay  the  traveller  even  for  a  few  moments.  The 
(jalace  is  larjre,  well  contrived,  and  well  placed.  It 
fiM^t-s  the  e«[>lanade,  looking  out  u\Hm  u  small  Imt  well- 
ki!|it  gardeiL,  pliuited  with  pahns  and  other  trees,  and 
everfrni'ti  nhrubs.  At  the  Ixick,  is  a  private  garden* 
Frum  the  windows  at  tlie  back  of  the  [jalace,  there  is 
a  >ui«-ri)  view  of  the  hjirl)our  of  the  Cluumel  «>f  Corfu, 
uihI  of  till'  AIIkiiiuiii  mountmiiN  cm  the  opjHJsiti*  hhore. 
Th«*  cl«'\iitIoii  of  tip-  l»uiMin;z  is  luin<lx>in<',  luid  it  has 
a  n«tit  I'oloniiiMlr  in  trout,  with  two  pit^s,  oiu-  on  fiich 
«i'l«-.  Thiit  to  thf  lift,  toiiiHrt>  tin*  |«iLm*  with  the 
;r.irTi'-»n,  lil»nirv  an«l  niulint:  nN»ms,  whirh  tonus  oih» 
win;::  an«l  to  thf  ri^'ht,  tlun*  i**  iiVorn>|x»niIin;:  stnic- 
tur»\  whii  !i  tonn-  iinothrr  wintr. 

lilt  I«  n''th  <»t  tVontiij:*-  i>  \it\'  ion>i<|rrnhN-.  (h\ 
\\\*  ;/p»iin<l  tl«»<»r,  an-  tin-  otVn  •••%  ot*  tin*  Sriiatr  on  owv 
•i'l« ,  ;in<l  ot  tli«-  <'lii«t  >«4ntar\  an«l  tin-  I  >in'itor  ot* 
l*"h'  •    oil    tli«-   «»tlM  r.       IIh  n     i'*   a  \«  t\    iioMr  hall   ot 

m 

•  iitr.iii' « ,  a  tin**  «loul»Ii-  Htain:i'»<-,  an«l  a  ^t'oihl  npjMT 
lull  I  }i«'  n« «  ptioii  n««»ni'*an  lir^''  .  wt  II  |>ro|M>rtion«  <1, 
an«i  li.i!.<i^*tii<  l\  turni'^li*  <1 ;  an<l  tli«  wliol«  i|«n  >  nn  <Iih. 
«n<lit  t**  iIk    r»riti*«li  nation.       Iho  status  n  an  4»Im  li«*k. 
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and  a  quaint  little  circular  temple,  serve  to  adorn  the 
esplanade. 

The  stranger  looks  in  vain  in  CorAi  for  any  special 
industry.  A  little  goldsmiths'  work  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  shops  in  the  lower  town,  but  it  is  chiefly 
the  remains  of  a  Venetian  craft.  Most  of  the  shops 
are  loaded  with  the  most  heterogeneous  articles ;  even 
those  in  the  principal  streets  and  in  the  esplanade  not 
being  free  from  this  odd  peculiarity.  Old  books,  old 
OK«kery.nd  n^e:y,  4.r.  pi,.ogr.ph,  and  soda 
water ;  jewellery  of  the  modem  kind,  canes,  hats,  um- 
brellas and  night  caps.  These  all  elbow  each  other  in 
the  stores,  which  more  resemble  what  is  seen  in 
America  than  shops  in  an  English  town. 

In  the  streets  of  the  lower  town,  near  the  landing- 
place,  and  in  the  back  streets  throughout  the  town, 
the  shops  are  for  the  most  part  mere  stalls,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  confined  to  the  sale  of 
articles  of  food.  At  this  season  of  Lent,  all  kinds  of 
meat,  and  indeed  everything  that  can  in  any  sense  be 
connected  with  animal  food,  is  strictly  forbidden,  not 
only  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  orthodox  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Even  oil  is  not  permitted,  though  the 
olives  are  allowed  to  be  eaten ;  and  this  state  of  things 
lasts  for  the  whole  of  the  first  and  last  week  of  Lent, 
and  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  poor  boy  refused  bread  ofiered  to 
him,  because  he  did  not  know  that  eggs  had  not  been 
used  in  making  it.  The  food,  therefore,  during  Lent 
is  adapted  to  the  time.  It  includes  abundance  of 
dried  fruit  of  all  kinds ;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  peculiar 
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kind  of  almond  paste,  made  up  witli  sugar,  is  very 
cijmmoo.  It  is  sold  in  large  cakes  that  can  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  It  is  not  unpalatable,  and,  being  very 
(4l}%  is  no  doubt  nourishing.  There  is  also  caviare  in 
large  quantities  consumed  at  this  time,  but  this  is 
liruught  from  the  Black  Sea.  I  presume  it  is  not 
animal  food.  The  days  that  are  not  kept  with  such  abso- 
lute sirictnesm  are  still  [larts  of  the  great  fiist  of  Lent,  but 
as  fiir  as  I  could  learn,  the  highly  orthodox  are  chiefly 
met  with  among  women,  and  in  the  lower  classes, 
although  the  pretence  of  &sting  is  kept  up  in  all  Greek 
houses*  and  no  society  is  in\ited. 

In  the  villages  by  the  sea,  there  is  a  S{)ecies  of 
ecJkinus^  or  sea-urchin,  that  seems  a  great  fiivourite; 
and  o)'sters  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  except  on  the 
•trict  days;  but  the  supply  of  crustaceans  and  mol- 
liiM  %  ill  tin?*  |«irt  ol'  thr  Mf<littrnimiiii  in  not  vitj' 
IkT'j*-.  i\ixx\r  ti>h  (. -#/'/'!  iiikI  (H'ti'/'U^)  uTi*  excellciiU 
hut  th«A  an  not  to  U*  luul  c  vrrv  dav,  and  an-  ntriinhHl 
A.^  fl*-*!!.  Ani«»n^  othrr  artich-^  ol  tinMl,  not  (jiiiti* 
t-unilur  to  thoM  c«»inin^  tnmi  Kn;ilan<I,  nmv  Ih-  nun- 
ti«'i.»«l  nit  l«»n  jm^Wn  which  an*  M»ld  in  a  <lri<il  htate, 
jiiA  «uti  n  hv  th«-  chihinn  in  thi-  htntt?*. 

I  h»  ti«»h« !%  ol  the  lui>t4ni  Miilit^Trunmn  an*  not 
::•  n»  nillv  v«  r\'  t\n  Ih  nt,  and  tli<*  \arittv  is  Mnall. 
K-d  and  ;/nv  niulh  t  an,  [M-rhajiN  thi-  IhM  kind>. 
A  ti*h  hki-  thr  hrt  am  i.n  comrnon,  hnt  woollv.  Sar- 
din«-»  and  iUirho\iin  an*  liiu^rht,  and  an-  di'hi'ioU5%. 
I  h«  tunny  i'^  abundant,  l»ut  i?^  ni»t  |»haNint  t«MHl.  A 
Mu^li*  r  ti«*h,  U  twi  rn  tht-  tunny  and  thr  nuuk*  n  1,  i?% 
Ultir.       I  h»    john-dor\,   m»Ii    ajul   other   ilat   liali  an 
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common  enough.  Of  fish  not  used  as  food,  the  sharks 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  not  very 
numerous ;  but,  fix)m  time  to  time,  very  large  and  fierce 
individuals  make  their  way  to  these  waters,  following, 
probably,  the  large  ships.  On  one  occasion,  a  sailor 
swimming  out  a  short  distance  from  his  ship  was  bitten 
in  half  before  he  could  be  saved  by  his  companions,  who 
saw  the  fish  coming,  and  had  thrown  a  rope  over,  too 
kte  for  the  poor  victim  to  be  lifted  in  time.  On  another 
occasion,  a  woman  was  washing  clothes  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  a  large  shark  threw  himself  so  far  towards 
the  shore  as  to  be  caught  between  two  rocks  and  re- 
tained a  prisoner,  unable  to  retreat.  Such  accounts 
seem  to  show  that  these  animals  wander,  occasionally, 
out  of  their  natural  beat  rather  than  that  they  are 
permanent  residents  on  these  shores.  Whales  of 
considerable  size  have  sometimes  come  into  the 
waters  round  the  islands  of  Corfti,  and  have  gene- 
rally been  shoaled  and  brought  to  shore.  Such  events 
afford  a  great  harvest  to  the  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  who  combine  their  forces  to  secure  the 
prey. 

The  beef  and  mutton  consumed  at  Corfii  in  ordinary 
seasons  are  the  meat  of  a  small  kind  of  ox  and  a  small 
kind  of  sheep  fi^om  Albania.  Young  lamb  and  young 
kid  are  eaten  in  the  early  spring,  and  are  excellent ; 
but  the  mutton  is  apt  to  be  tough,  and  the  beef  is  not 
first-rate.  The  Albanian  sheep  is  a  pretty  animal, 
with  wool  almost  approaching  to  hair,  and  somewhat 
silky.  The  ox  is  not  remarkable.  Meat  sells  in  the 
market  at  the  rate  of  about  fivepence  per  pound ;  but 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  ui  Albania,  the  price 
ui  mid  to  be  much  lower. 

The  principal  suburbs  of  Corfu  are  Castrades,  to 
the  south,  between  the  town  and  the  peninsula,  and 
near  the  old  city  of  Corcyra,  Manduchio,  to  the  west, 
and  San  Kocco  between  them.  Castrades  contained, 
in  186(),  upwards  of  2,0U0  persons,  including  those  in 
the  Penitentiary.  It  is  occupied  by  a  very  iKx>r  and 
sickly  fiopulation,  ex|)osed  to  malaria  from  the  un- 
dndiH'd  kke  of  Calichiopulo.  Several  fragments  of 
the  old  Greek  and  Rcnnan  city  exist  in  it,  built  into 
walls  and  houses,  but  they  hardly  tell  any  story.  One 
interesting  fragment  is  built  into  a  modem  church  and 
tifms  its  western  entrance. 

Potter}'  is  maimfiictured  in  this  suburb  of  a  clay 
ol)Caini*d  fnjni  the  sfiot.  It  is  light,  but  fine,  and 
fiuik*^  a  iH-:it,  thou;:h  not  htroii;:,  niatinal.  Tin* 
««tiiii«'  pLur  Juf*  pn»lw4l»ly  In-en  iKrupit-^l  ui  the  same 
Hit\  In 'III  tiiiH-  iiiimnuorial,  luul  it  i>  lurinus  U>  com- 
|«in  tht  iu'kI*  ni  with  thr  ancinit  pnMhirtioii.  Not 
"fiK  un  thf  funiiH  idmtical,  l)Ut  tvrii  the*  ^t^allp• 
waVf-«l  HiH-H  oil  th«'  inckn  of  tht*  vomN,  MTatchtnl 
with  u  ••tirk  Its  a  kind  of  rou;rh  onmiiuiitation,  an* 
u:..  haii:/»  «1.  <^»iii|«irr  thtM-  with  thr  marks  ma<h-  l»y 
th«  <in»k«»  mon-  than  tw«»  thnusUMl  y<ap%  a;^'n,  on 
•imilir  xil'm-*,  and  v«»u  rann«'t  diHtin'^uinh  Im  tw<-*n 
lh«  m  Th«-  total  afj-M  nil-  (»f  an\  t  lum-'r  in  Muh 
af»**I;^  tritliH  a*^  thi-  •»i/«  of  thr  Narioiis  kin<U,  the 
t'-nn  .1  tli«  lip  and  th<  li.indh  ,  and  lh«'  width  of  thf 
i:*\  k  ;  tli«  n  t«  nlion  «»f  t^nn*^  |m  rfrtt  nf  th«  ir  kind,  and 
iiioiiv  ot    thtni  i'\cttdin«'l\  ilt«^unt«  with  imirkin;;**  in 
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the  highest  degree  inartistic  aad  unmeaning;  the  &ct 
that  all  these  articles  are,  and  were,  made  by  hand, 
but  never  vary  in  the  slightest  degree  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  any 
one  who  cares  to  consider  what  good  taste  is,  how  it 
has  happened  that  a  people  once  struck  out  a  few 
shapes  which  have  never  been  surpajssed,  and  how  it 
is  that  the  descendants  of  these  people  retain  the 
power  of  reproducing  these  without  the  smallest 
jK)wer  of  improving  them.  Nothing  better  has  since 
been  done;  and,  for  scores  of  generations,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  intelligence  of  the  old  Greek  potter  is  first 
to  copy  and  admire,  and  then  to  continue  to  copy,  but 
forget.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Chinese  nature  ia  not  so 
much  imlike  human  nature  elsewhere  as  we  sometimes 
fency,  in  the  incessant  repetition,  without  improvement, 
of  so  many  of  their  inventions. 

Manduchio  is  much  larger  than  Castrades,  its  popu- 
lation amounting  to  4,000.  There  is  nothing  very 
noticeable  about  it,  beyond  the  fiict  that  it  looks  less 
squalid  and  unhealthy  than  its  neighbour.  It  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  lower  classes,  but  among  them  is  a 
colony  of  Parguinotes,  the  former  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Parga,  a  small  territory  opposite  the  island  of  Paxo, 
given  up  to  the  Porte  after  the  settlement  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  under  British  protection.  The  inhabitants  of 
Parga,  bitterly  hated  by  Ali  Pasha,  the  tyrant  of  Jo- 
annina,  preferred  selling  their  property,  and  leaving 
their  country,  to  being  delivered  up  to  his  tender 
mercies,  and  some  of  them  removed  to  Corfti  when 
their  little    province  was    sun^endered,   establishing 
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tlimiaelved  in  a  curioua  wide  street  of  small  houses 
in  the  micklle  of  Manduchio.  There  they  remain  to 
this  day,  industrious,  hardy,  and  respectable. 

San  Rocco  is  the  third  principal  suburb  of  Corfu. 
It  amtains  about  800  inhabitants,  and  is  a  very  busy, 
bustlinj;  place,  Uith  by  (by  and  night.  It  is  passed 
ihniuffh  on  p>ing  northwards  or  westwards  from  the 
town,  and  always  seems  crowded.  By  day,  it  b  a 
continual  horse  and  cattle  fiiir, — horses,  mules,  don- 
ke}*ii,  pigK,  goats,  and  other  animals,  herding  in  the 
f%aMLlt  and  pushed  about  by  ever}*  comer.  Here,  also, 
arv  the  blacksmiths;  and  here,  at  night,  e\'ery  stall  is 
open,  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  for  the  sale  of  meats 
and  drinks,  and  an  miinite  variety  of  sundries.  The 
hoouM  b(*gin  ckise  to  the  gates  of  the  tovm,  and 
esciend  along  two  roads,  on  either  side  of  which 
liUmtniU"^  sIhiIh  und  low  huts  an*  built.  Thcrt*  is 
a  f<»urth  suburb,  (^alh-^l  Moliiio  u  Vciito,  also  tolerably 
|ii<|»ul*»ii«*.      Th«'  luiLitii*  iisyluin  is  in  San  K(k:co. 

Th«  wholf  |»»|»ulati«ni  of' ('odu,  in  isriO,  was  IT^IIIK^, 
i4  wh«»in  l.1*>.'l  w«n-  f'oni;:nrrs.  Thm*  lia<l  Ihtii  an 
ini-n-siJ-- «»f  aU»ut  Ijmmi  •mmiU  sinrr  thr  ct-nsu?*  <»f  IH|S. 
Th«'  *ul»urbH  ilurin::  that  tiint-  luid  only  inrn*ji>4il  by 
.%•••»;  an«l  Man(lurln«i  was  t)\v  only  oiu'  tluit  r.\}iibit4*<l 
any  tnarkid  iliffm  iic**. 

Th«  t*»wn  iif  Colin  in  at  pn<M ut  li;rhtrtl  with  oil; 
but  iTit*  w«»rk"*  an*  in  [)ri»;rns'*.  I  In*  >tn«'t?»  an*  ;:«in- 
mlly  W(  II  |«iy««l.  luid  k<-|>t  in  tohnibh'  onI<T;  l»nt  iis 
I  di'I  lii't  *«i«-  it  in  a  tnin;:  •M-a.ion,  I  ranni»t  t«'ll  Imw 
tkr  it  may  U'  phu-Nint  in  ntin,  or  ilurin;:  ^^n-at  h«-at«*. 
Tb<  n    an    ^'nn-    larj;*-,   n«  w,  rnnMnicnt   h«MiM*.««  in  a 
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terrace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  decent  houses  are  so  mixed  up  with 
those  of  very  inferior  construction,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  them.  Almost  all  the  larger  houses  are 
built  so  as  to  be  inhabited  by  several  families,  one  on 
each  floor. 

Corfu  is  indiflferently  supplied  with  hotels.  There 
are  several  inns,  about  equally  good,  but  the  rooms 
are  inconveniently  arranged,  and  the  accommodation 
very  deficient.  The  entrances,  also,  are  miserably 
poor,  shabby,  and  dirty;  and  the  attendance  is  in- 
different. It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  a  place  so 
much  visited,  and  visited  by  persons  who  require,  and 
would  willingly  pay  for,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
home,  no  one  has  yet  established  a  good  hotel.  It  is 
probably  too  late  now,  or  there  would  be  a  good  open- 
ing for  a  company. 

I  found,  at  Tumock's  Royal  Hotel,  all  the  comforts 
that  seemed  to  exist  elsewhere,  and  met  with  good 
food,  civilit)^,  and  moderate  charges.  Carter's,  the 
Hotel  de  TOrient  and  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  are  the 
names  of  the  others.  All  seemed  to  be  on  about  the 
same  scale. 

The  habits  of  the  English  at  Corfu  are  somewhat 
monotonous;  and  our  countrymen  do  not  mix  much 
with  the  natives.  There  is,  of  necessity,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  official  and  formal  division  into  sets, — 
the  civil  and  military  departments  keeping,  in  some 
measure,  apart.  Few  of  the  residents  or  officers  take 
interest  in  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  their  respective  professions. 
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I  observed,  on  one  occasion,  an  amusement  of  the 
onmmun  peo|>Ie  of  rather  a  curious  kind.  It  took 
place  in  a  Ainall  open  space,  or  piazza,  close  to  the 
main  street,  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  crowd  of 
men  and  bo}'s,  oi  various  nationalities,  and  a  little  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  traffic.  It  was  a  hurdle  race  by 
duffs.  The  owner  of  a  dog  took  his  stand,  holding 
hb  dog  at  one  end  of  the  square,  while  several  men 
bfJil  up  cloths,  and  other  obstructions,  in  a  straight 
line.  The  dog  had  been  taught,  when  let  loose,  to  leap 
madly  over  all  these  at  a  great  pace,  and  so  reach  the 
opposite  side  without  escaping  a  hurdle.  There  was 
a  fidr  amount  of  excitenumt,  but  not  so  much  as  there 
would  have  been  in  Italy.  No  doubt,  there  was  also 
tome  betting.  While  I  was  looking  on,  the  race  com- 
menced. The  dog,  without  a  fidse  start,  cleared  the 
fin*t  ttiwl  M.'Cond  liunlh'H  wry  cleverly,  but  n'fuseil  tlu* 
thinl.  H»-  wiiM  a  mnnl  cl«iil  t.*xciti*<l,  and  pn>l>ably 
ai)«»th*-r  tiiii«-  mi;j'lit  «lu  Ix-ttrr. 

HuntH  of  iui«»lh«T  kin<l,  rallrd  \urv  |Ki|K'r-liunt.s  Jin* 
ri*runk<>ii  ;un«»ii^  th«-  ofHi«rs  «it  thr  ;jurri>4)n  hihI  tlirir 
frit-nd.«*.  I^ulivH  nft«n  j<»in.  N)iiir  unv  is  nlrrtrtl 
mfp»  i-*  a  UiM  ri«l«T;  and  In*  ::imh  on  a-lxiuK  aoniSH 
oMintn,  <ln»p|»in;r,  at  intrrvals,  piiTrs  of  |iii|mt  pn*- 
Imh-*!  !«»r  th«-  o*H-it«»ioii.  Th«*  fuM  thfU  folhiws;  and 
it  U^<»ni««*  a  kind  of  Mi-^-plf-cliaM*,  «'Vrr\'  oin*  cndt-a- 
\' 'iri!./  to  tak«-  tin-  h-a]*^  and  ridr  ovrr  th«*  dittirult 
/r*''i!.l  that  tin-  l^iuhr  ha.^  rnarkt-^l  «»ut.  A-*  tin- wholr 
H'Ui.t-',  i-*  un«n«  lii^d,  and  lh«r»-  an*  i»l«  nty  ot*  small 
dithulti*^,  tin-  s|n»rt  i-*  otttn  wry  rxritin;:;  hut,  n«»l 
untLituralU.  tli<'  cultivators  roniplaui  that  tht-ir  iropH 
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are  injured,  aad  their  land  cut  up,  by  this  wild  romp. 
It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  this  kind  of  amusement 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  country  round  Corfii. 

In  the  absence  of  these  exciting  pursuits,  all  the 
beau  monde  of  the  town  are  to  be  seen,  every  afternoon, 
performing  a  pilgrimage  on  the  road  from  the  parade 
to  the  little  convent  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  on 
which  old  Corcjn^  was  built.  This  walk  is  technically' 
called  the  walk  to  the  one-gun,  because  it  is  said  that 
there  was  formerly  a  small  battery  there,  no  remains 
of  which  now  exist.  The  promontory  is  very  pictu- 
resque; and  the  upper  road,  among  the  olive  trees, 
past  the  village  of  Ascension,  is  charming  and  soli- 
tary. A  few  romantic  lovers  may  occasionally  vrander 
through  the  groves,  and  gaze  with  reflected  tenderness 
on  the  lake  of  Calichiopulo,  extended  at  their  feet ;  but 
of  the  Corfu  polite  world,  there  is  seldom  anybody  to 
be  seen  beyond  the  gateway  leading  to  the  grounds  of 
Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun's  pleasant  villa.  The  stranger 
in  Corfu  should  enter  these  gates  and  stroll  through  the 
park,  which  is  always  open,  for  there  may  be  seen  in 
it  some  of  the  noblest  cj^resses  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  oKve  trees  of  the  island.  The  latter  tree 
is  twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  must  be  of  extreme 
age.     It  still,  however,  bears  excellent  fruit. 

The  citadel  occupies  a  rocky  promontory,  jutting 
out  into  the  channel  of  Corfu,  and  rising  into  two 
rather  lofty  peaks,  on  one  of  which  is  a  telegraph  and 
signal  station.  It  is  detached  from  the  land  by  a  ditch, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge,  which  opens  into  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  esplanade.     An  excellent  view 
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of  flic  town  and  tuburbs  b  obtained  from  the  signal- 
alation.  The  enreinie  includes  the  residence  of  the 
femend  in  command  and  of  some  of  the  officers,  ex- 
trusive barracks,  the  military  hospital,  the  ordnance 
sCorai,  and  the  powder  magazines.  The  garriflon 
church  is  also  there ;  and  it  b  a  handsome  building 
of  white  stone^  the  model  of  a  heathen  temple,  very 
ciaariml  at  any  rate,  if  not  exactly  adapted  to  its 
present  uae.  A  great  deal  of  the  ramparta  of  the 
dtadel  consists  of  old  work,  but  the  most  essential 
parts  have  been  pat  in  repair. 

l>pposite  the  citadel,  outside  the  town  on  the  west 
ade  towards  the  suburb  of  Munduchio,  is  another  fort 
of  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  others  round  the 
town  of  griiitcT  or  lc*ss  ini|x>rtance.  Some  are  in  good 
eooditifm,  but  others  are  so  rotten  tluit  the  firing  of  a 
hi-avy  ^in  fnnii  tht-m  woiilM  shake  tlirir  foundations. 
Tht-?««-  li»rt?»  \\vr%\  fiiont  of  thrill,  ron.Htnictr<i  hv  tlir 
VfiMtijuiN  uihI  art'  utterly  uiitit   to  (*o|m'  with  in«Mlrni 

;knill«n*.       Lar;r«-  sUlllH  liavr   Imm»||   «*X|mii41«m1   siiirr  x\\r 

Kn;rii^h  <"*(*ti|ii:itifttK  t4>  put   tlicru   in   n|»;iir;   hut   tih* 
wiiHi  ••••••in'*  to  hav«-  U^*n  nitht-r  unwi«Mlv  un<l«Ttak('iu 

•  »Win::  t«»  till-  l«-rM-  stat*-  ot'th«-  inati-rial. 

rh«  n  an-  a  tiw  i-^lainU  in  tin*  l«4V.  i  iiilosiMl  lKtwti*n 
thi'  hi:^'h  mountain  chain  ot'tli*-  nortli  tit'('«>rt*u  and  th<' 
t«»tcur  «»t*  Laid  trniiinatiiiu'  with  thr  oitadt  1.  <  M  thrsi*. 
\  iih»  i»,  Uy«»nd  rMin|i<iri«M»n,  th«-  iii«»Ht  ini|M»rtant,  as  it 
i*  ••filva  •hort  di^taiui*  «ith«T  tr«»ni  tht*  ritadrl  or  lr«»ni 
oiV'thi  r  «•!  th«'  print  ijcil  tort**,  and  « iitin  I\  |»n»tiit«»  th«- 
hartnuir  U^th  tn»in  Uid  w<ath«  r  and  ho^tilr  atta<  k^. 
It  t«  .1  low  i«»Luid,  t«*rtitiiii  v<  r\  HtrnnirK.and  niounlin^ 

m  •  • 
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heavy  guns  towards  the  channel,  but  comparatively 
open,  and  commanded  by  the  citadel  and  fort,  towards 
the  land.  There  is  generally  smooth  water  between 
Vido  and  the  town,  and  always  an  open  passage  both 
ways.  Vido  is  more  remarkable  for  its  military  value 
than  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  presents  nothing 
interesting  in  the  latter  respect.  Little  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  that  has  been  expended  to  strengthen 
this  island  can  be  recognised  by  the  passing  traveller, 
although  it  has  been  said  that  every  stone  in  it  has 
cost  a  dollar.  Almost  all  the  heavy  guns  and  the 
principal  batteries  are  masked,  and  except  a  low  tower 
and  a  still  lower  fort,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the 
nature  of  the  works.  The  whole  place  is  casemated. 
It  has  been  much  reduced  in  extent  of  late  years. 

The  Lazaretto  occupies  another  island  in  this  bay. 
The  building  is  large  and  convenient ;  but  few  would 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Corfu  has,  in  former  times,  suffered  so 
fearfully  from  the  plague — ^nearly  half  the  island  having 
been  depopulated — that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  people 
are  still  nervously  anxious  about  contagion.  The  seeds 
of  the  pestilence  fell  into  good  ground  when,  by  some 
unliappy  accident,  they  were  conveyed  to  Lefkimo. 
The  island  has  never  recovered  its  population;  and 
whether  it  has  become  permanently  imhealthy,  owing 
to  any  change  in  the  climate,  or  whether  it  is  due  to 
other  ciiuses,  certain  it  is  that  the  people  do  not  increase 
with  due  rapidity,  and  there  is  a  languor  and  listless- 
ness  amongst  them  which  prevents  their  availing  them- 
selves fully  of  their  great  natural  advantages. 


CHAPTER  II. 

4SCIBVT    COBCrai    AKD    MODBftM    COKWV — LAKB    CALICHIOPCLO 

4XD  rat  arLLiic  H4am>rE — tiik  gaedkmi  op  auinovm 

ASP   TBI    «PEI«0    OP    C'EEMIDA — DIVUIOMB    OP    TBI    ISLAND 

OP   COBPt* — THB    OUVB    OBOVBB    AKD    TUK   CYPEBS9 UABITt 

A^D    (.EiiWTH    np    TIIK    oLIVE- -  %|lHr\rC    OP    CI'LTIVATIOV — 

PK«ii»i  •  TfoN  «»r  iiiL— Tiir  vioyrN  .\\i»  ('illi,i)iip.\  op  coRpr 
—  M'»i  •£%  %\i»  iiiniririo\%  —  RiRir^  or  «Tiir.\MH  —  tiik 
EM  I  B  r'Tivi'i*  Tiir  \iii.i4.t^  or  tiik  ri.\iN  —  \i.Krr  \mi 
it&Jtwi:ii      rill    ii*>t«iH   (ir   tiik   \ii.i.\(aK**    \m»   *«m%i.l 

r&.'r  All  T>»R*  -~^  •!(  \TI11     lliil  hK"*    or    tiik    liKN  rR\  - -<io\  i\o. 

:•  •.*  t':.'  I-.»';T  tu!  i.iui!tr\  of  lli*  IMiiKifian-*  mimI  tin- 
^-ir-i- '.*  •!  Al  .li  U'»,  tli«-  iliariii'*  «»t'  anririit  ('on\i*:i, 
•  f^  -  !•:  •  •«.  .  t  it"*  1  liifiat*-,  :i!»«l  ifn  wraltii  of  oil.  wiii«\ 
r*  f"  .  •-  .."*,  ?:j-,  j»'!ii'  jniiiat*-,  :i|»|»li-^,  a!i<l  otli«  r  frulf»», 
w.  •"•»!'.  t.^ '..  v.:  \i-:t*.n::  tin-  (ortu  of  to-«lav,  tliat  in«»- 
*■  r  '.  '  v/  ■!!  ti.i'*  i.«»t  •  v»i»  a[']»ro.i  h' •!  th*  j"  rl«  ftioii 
.  i  :  -  .'  r  :.!;.«  -.  Al.!  ii.  !«»o,  >\«  n  a»l  tli«  .i«  *  «'iiiit'»  ot 
;!•    .  .L.'i.T,.:.:*    -linii-    uoimn    iiulu-triou^lx    -|»miiiii'_' 
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and  weaving  fine  cloth — ^their  men  working  in  metals, 
building  ships,  trading  and  manufecturing — ^we  shall 
be  stiU  more  disappointed  at  the  contrast  now  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  is  true  that  one  traffic  spoken  of  by 
Homer — ^that  in  slaves — ^is  no  longer  a  source  of  profit, 
and  that  the  want  of  hospitality  and  the  roughness  that 
then  characterised  the  people  has  disappeared  with 
their  commercial  habits,  but  the  habits  of  luxury 
and  the  taste  for  art,  the  poetry  and  the  music,  the 
dance  and  the  games,  have  also  disappeared,  and  no 
modem  Demodocus  replaces  him  who  once  sung  the 
loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  first  gave  to  his  country- 
men and  the  world  a  taste  for  dramatic  representation.* 
The  picture  of  domestic  institutions  presented  by 
Homer,  and  supposed  to  refer  especially  to  the  earliest 
history  of  Corfu,  is  well  known,  but  can  bear  repeti- 
tion. The  queen,  or  mistress,  seated  amongst  her 
women,  weaves  rich  crimson  cloths,  while  her 
daughter,  the  Nausicaa  of  poetry,  looks  after  the 
household  affairs,  or  sees  to  the  washing  of  the  fiimily 
linen. 

tva  kXvtcL  eifiar"  aytofuu 
€<;  irorafiov  irXweovaa, 

And  here,  as  in  Greece,  the  fountains  remain  little 
changed — the  gnarled  olive  tree  still  overhangs  the 
l)ath — the  little  walls  of  stone,  rouglJy  built  up  to 
enable  the  women  to  beat  the  linen  without  stooping, 

*  Plutarch  speaks  of  Demodocus  of  Corcyra  as  having  given  the  first 
notions  of  the  drama. — See  nxttrmfx  h  rm  «i^  fMv^-ouk. 
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mrv  tlill  used  for  the  flfune  puqMwo — the  lian;nnfir  P^* 
dcfui  of  Alcinous  arc  vimble  from  the  Bpriii^^  Htill 
oanooctcd  with  the  name  of  Cn^SBula  —  the  vine 
flouruhes — the  ap{>Ie  and  the  ficur  ri|)en — the  iig 
jfieUs  ita  luacioua  Hweetness,  and  the  {M>inegranate  iU» 
delicious  jukx%  but  the  {leople  have  Ixfcome  liBtlesa, 
idle,  and  bad  cultivatoni — they  are  little  caiNible  of 
aelf-fTO'venunent — they  dintruuit  each  other,  and  all  that 
btrlaaga  to  thein ;  and  while  they  yield  implicit  confi- 
dt*iioe  to  the  stnanger  in  some  mattem,  they  are  equally 
and  iuoliahly  inelined  to  suftpect  him  of  interested  or 
inliticml  motives  whenever  he  endeavoiini  to  introduce 
bniirovements  into  the  old,  ccMnplicated,  and  badly- 
working  methods  to  which  they  are  accuKUHued. 

It  is  im{iossible  to  remain  in  Corfu  a  nhort  time — it 
is  difficult  even  to  {lay  the  island  a  curnory  viisit  with- 
Mit  oni  \  iiiIihI  and  iiuinorj' IhIii;;  mrri^-tl  Inu'k  to  tlmH* 
tL.**ir  «Li\>  wlun  it?^  hUtorv*  wji.h  tir>t  writti-n,  and  to 
th«  nuny  ini|»i»rtant  rvmts  in  thr  pn»;:nv*  of  rivili.xji- 
ti«»n  with  wliirh  it  lian  Ihiii  roniurtrd.  Its  t*\tM-lh»nt 
;uid  n«»niv  harU>ur  w:ih  tin*  nn<l«zvoiis  ol'  >4»ni«'  of  tin* 
L4r;:«'«t  tli-tt.^  of  :uirirnt  tiini"*.  Tin-  ^ntit  rollntinn  of 
■i»ijr%  ifiut  iitti TH'anl.H  |M  riHlud  at  Syniruv  wa>  |»;LH>4d 
i:j  n\i«w  h«  n  .  Not  far  fn»in  lu  n-  was  foUL'lit  tlir 
lutllt  of  A<.tiurn,  an<l  h«  n*,  I«»n^'  aftrnvanls  win-  rol- 
1-1  t«d  th»  »»hij»H  tliat  <l<<»tro\r<|  thr  Turki-h  navy  off 
L«|«tiitii.  Fn»in  tiin«'  to  tinir,  thi<«  no|il«-  and  w«  II- 
»ii«It«n«i  n^Ki^ttail  lia<«  *m  <  ii  all  \ari<ti«H  of  na\al 
r»fi-tni«ti"n.  tp»fn  tlir  rarli«-*t  l*luia«i.in  l'^iII*  \  to 
th*  I  •  .4\  a '•t  in«»«l«  rn  ihn  i -iK  \  k«  r,  >\itli  il-*  m  n  w 
j»n»|»l!»r,  it-*  Miani  |n»w<r,  an<l   itn   Arn»«»troii;.'  'juu^ 
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Corfu  is  the  ancient  Corcjrra,  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, alluded  to  by  Homer,  described  in  its  high  day 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  by  Xenophon,  absorbed  into 
the  gi'eat  Roman  Empire  about  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  visited  by  Nero,  seized  by  the  Crusaders,  long 
in  the  possession  of  pirates,  and  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Venetians  when  their  republic  was  in 
its  prime.  It  was  attacked  in  vain  by  the  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Ottoman 
power  made,  and  failed  in,  its  last  great  effort  at  sub- 
jugating Europe.  It  was  successively  in  the  hands  of 
Russians  and  French,  and  has  now,  for  half  a  century, 
remained  under  EngKsh  care. 

The  old  town  of  Corcyra  did  not  occupy  the  site 
selected  for  the  modem  town,  but  seems  to  have  been 
built  on,  and  near,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Cali- 
chiopulo,  once  an  important  arm  of  the  sea,  though 
now  a  mere  swamp.  Twenty  centuries  ago,  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  the  principal  shelter  for  small 
vessels,  and  was  then  called  the  Hyllaic  Harbour ;  but, 
at  that  time,  it  was  doubtless  both  deeper  and  more 
healthy  than  it  is  now.  All  the  harbours  and  recesses 
of  the  coast  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
rapidly  silting  up,  and  the  effect  is  very  visible  in  the 
diminished  salubrity  of  the  islands  and  adjacent  coasts 
wherever  the  process  is  going  on  rapidly.* 

*  It  has  been  by  no  fault,  or  neglect,  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioners, 
either  formerly  or  lately,  that  the  nuisance  of  Lake  Calichiopulo  has 
been  perpetuated.  I  am  informed,  that  Sir  Frederick  Adam  took 
all  necessary  measures  to  drain  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing work,  when  it  appeared  that  the  lake  was  private  property, 
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It  liM,  indeed,  lieen  assumed  tlmt  Uie  Iiuid  is  U|>* 
bcm\-ed,  and  that  this  uphea\'al  has  some  reference  to 
the  niuneruus  slight  earthquake  undulations  with  which 
the  islands  have  been  affected ;  but  there  is  little  ground 
for  this  assumption,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
oounc  to  it  to  account  for  the  alterations  of  level 
observable* 

The  promontory  extends  from  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Bodem  town  of  Corfu,  towards  the  south,  for  a 
iliaUuice  of  about  two  miles  from  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
tndes.  The  ground  rises  into  a  range  of  hills,  whose 
extreme  height  is  about  250  feet.  The  slope  is 
chiefly  towards  the  east,  the  ground  falling  precipitately 
to  the  west,  where  it  presents  a  low  cliff  towanls  tlie 
channel.  It  was  on  the  eastern  slo{ies,  and  chiefly  on 
the  kiwer  gniund,  tliat  the  old  city  seems  to  have  been 
l»uilt,  ultlH>u;rh  tlitn*  an-  n*niaiiis  of  more  than  onv 
aiiiHiit  tiniplr  on  th«-  hnm-of  thf  hill  oviThai»«:in}r  tin* 
w#.»t«ni  cliff?*.  Thin  pnj^rtiii;;  Liiul  jiarallcl  to  tlit* 
ri«i.*%t  liikH  tnniH'd  iin  ami  of  tin*  mii  an<l  t)u*  old 
*•  llvllair  HarUiur/' of  wliirh  all  that  niuains  is  the 
nK«l«  ni  liftkf  nt  (*alic'hi<»pulo. 

Thrn*  is  no  \\\*^\\  ^^nuiiHl  lu-ar  tlu*  nirk  of  this  pn>- 
n*oiiton\  tlir  i>tiiinus  which  connects  it  U-in*'  low  and 

A&J  <x^ij  b"t  \^  toti  hoi  \iMi\trr  than  ^itc  up  a  fijilirry  <*(  »»*tuv 
•r.aJi  pf»-«*^.t  ^aJ'ir.  \hr  *'-mui*r%  •••ulil  ■««  nliti*  \Uv  r«TtA:fJl\  «•!  ii  kjn-nt 
iSKfr*i^  if*  thr  »a1ui'  "(  iKi*  I'fjirrtir  hy  ihc  n'«.»>«r««i  I.iimI*.  ninJ  tin  y 
wrrr  iiU^tr  ».ll:n«;  lliMl  till'  lK*A«t)i  «>f  th«*  town  •}i<>uUl  tutTt  r  ii)t<<  tin* 
imrgi%,;.  i.'«rtA:nlT.  a  '..tiU*  « J»«»i»^'i:n*  urmnii)  iti  vut  h  «»•«•  ti.>ultl 
lb'  <  t«^  r-  •'.  ■^  •  'i  .  *'♦.•  I>  »■  i  H  .^•*.  i  '•  r:i»-i  ••;.•!..  r^*  ]...\  •  i  »i«  t:.  =•  •  ♦  r.-  u^;l» 
•  Vjrti  a.  •-  •.»•  "tr*  tl)   •  .ihiii  ',\t*  -.T  \H»m%  r^    l.«  ]•*  riu*  f  I..  •  i  i..  'i%k  •■)«  ^  •' 
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flat,  and  used  as  the  race-course.  At  some  pre-historic 
period,  the  high  ground  must  have  formed  an  idand, 
for  all  the  land  around  is  low,  and  nearly  level,  and 
has  been  below  the  sea.  The  old  town  was  probably 
large,  but  it  may  have  somewhat  shifted  its  position 
in  successive  ages,  and  certainly  underwent  many 
changes  as  time  went  on, — ^the  fragments  of  antiquity 
found  in  the  ground  all  around,  whenever  it  is  turned 
up,  indicating  the  existence  of  the  various  peoples  who 
successively  built,  modified,  or  occupied  it.  Most  of 
the  larger  remains  are  naturally  those  of  its  more 
recent  masters,  the  Romans ;  and  after  they  had  left, 
it  would  seem  that  the  present  town  was  planted  still 
nearer  the  present  citadel.  After  this  removal,  the 
neglect  and  destruction  of  the  old  town  inevitably 
followed. 

The  whole  of  the  promontory  is  interesting,  and  its 
position  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  traversed 
by  convenient  roads,  together  with  its  villages,  chapels 
and  olive  groves,  which  afford  pleasant  shelter  from 
the  sun,  would  ensure  frequent  visits,  even  if  it  were 
not  almost  the  only  available  easy  walk  out  of  the 
town.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  fiishion. 
In  no  other  direction  can  one  find  such  convenient 
walking  ground  for  ladies,  and  it  has  long  been  the 
general  resort  of  all  classes,  both  for  walking  and  dri- 
ving. Many  of  the  inhabitants  rarely  get  much  beyond 
it.  It  contains  two  or  three  country  houses,  a  village, 
and  some  rich  and  well  cultivated  gardens.  In  most 
parts  of  it,  whenever  houses  are  built,  or  fields  turned 
up,  numerous  cop^x^r  coins,  a  few  silver  coins,  frag- 
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mcntB  of  aqvuuned  stoncfti  and  other  curiosities,  be« 
knpng  to  the  latest  occupants,  arc  found,  but  not 
muiy  of  them  are  perfect  enough  to  possess  any  value. 
A  walk  to  the  principal  points  of  view  over  the  olive- 
ouvervd  hill,  which  forms  the  central  and  terminating 
point  of  this  tongue  of  land,  I  found  sufficient  to 
maoxe  almoft  entirely  the  troublesome  sense  of  new- 
ocas  and  town  manners  that  pervades  Corfu.  After 
ail,  this  is  merely  a  thin  varnish  of  modem  civilisation, 
that  will  pats  away  with  our  rule,  and,  in  a  few  years 
after  our  departure,  there  will  be  no  trace  of  it.  On 
the  hUls,  there  are  only  two  country  houses,  one  (not 
generally  occupied)  belongs  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
miaaioner,  and  the  other  to  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Islands.  These, 
thrjugh  placed  ao  as  to  command  exquisite  points  of 
\iiw,  d«i  not   at  all   interfere  witli  tlie  itlVct  of  the 

tUltlinil  >HrlMT\'  of*  thr  S|H)t. 

Att<  r  |«ix*in^^  tli«*  mcoiuI  of  the  ctiuiitrj'  houM's,  two 
or  thnt-  |*4th?»  an*  hviu  <»iu'  of  which  winds  alN»ut 
ajn«*n;r  th«-  nlivr  ^n»v«'S,  an<l  brinp*  us  to  thi-  «rn>up  of 
ctiltiAp^  funning  tlw  |»irtunM|ur  valhy  <»f  th«-  Ascen- 
•i**ri.  I\i«^^in^'  on,  and  nuikin;:  oni'^  way  to  the  summit 
•  't  th«-  low  hill.**  of  marl  luid  ('alcan*ous  numI,  a  viiw  in 
'4>t.un<^l  i4i.T«»'vH  th<*  IIxlLiir  liarUnir-  the  miNhni 
L.ikt  Calichiopu!*'-  alnady  alh^hd  to.  T\\r  (hannri 
«'t  r«.rfu  i**  Jkl"^»  in  ^i;:ht  tn^in  on<  <  n<I  to  ih«  othrr. 
Th<  ^'itailtl.  ;in«I  thr  I.^I.aid  of  \  ulo,  jut  out  ini<lwav 
Ut>%t«n  fh-  two  |i;i\^,  anil  tin  lofty  >\KiV^  t.|  tin  >hi|»H 
«'l  H.ir  ii.<ii««it«  th<-  |M»«»iti«*n  tif  thr  nm(l>.  It  i^  im- 
|««viliK    ti*  lia\i   a  ni«»ri    nui;jnitic<  nt  Ixick  ;:n»un(l  lor 
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these  objects,  than  that  afforded  by  the  mountains  of 
Albania.  They  are,  indeed,  equally  grand  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  from  every  principal  height,  through- 
out the  Island,  and  they  strengthen  and  extend  in  all 
the  landscape.  The  near  views  from  the  village  of 
Ascension  are  hardly  less  charming  than  those  inclu- 
ding the  opposite  moxmtains. 

Immediately  below,  at  our  feet,  a  fine  spring  bursts 
forth,  close  to  the  foundations  and  some  of  the  columns 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Neptune,  which  occupied  a  site 
on  the  cliff  midway  between  the  two  ancient  harbours 
and  beyond  the  old  town,  but  looking  across  the 
channel,  and  not  within  sight  of  the  HyUaic  Harbour. 
From  the  top,  where  is  an  old  chapel,  the  view  across 
to  the  ancient  harbour  is  even  more  beautifid  than  that 
just  alluded  to,  and  extends  far  back  into  the  interior 
of  Corfii.  The  worst  feature  it  presents,  is  the  half 
swamp-like  state  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  lake, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  a  small,  shallow  pool ;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  this  should  be  other  than  mischievous, 
for,  with  a  summer  sun,  it  must  serve  as  a  hot  bed  for 
malaria,  and,  even  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  not  with- 
out danger. 

The  little  village  of  Ascension  I  found  more  inter- 
esting than  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  town  of 
Corfu.  It  is  almost  entirely  peopled  by  &milies  of 
Suliots,  some  of  whom  settled  here  when  driven  from 
their  hearths  and  homes  by  Ali  Pasha,  the  tjn'ant  of 
Joannina.  They  were  Christians;  and,  at  one  time, 
are  said  to  have  nimibered  4,000  families,  who  lived  in 
pnictical  independence  in  their  mountain   homes  in 
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Alhuiia.  At  length,  almost  destroyed  by  incemant 
piTMHrution,  they  bc*came  scattered  over  the  bknds  of 
the  Ionian  groufi,  and  a  few  are  comfortably  settled  in 
Torfti.  Their  modest,  but  picturesque  huts,  by  no 
means  dirty  looking,  and  their  peculiar  physiognomy 
ami  c^Mtume,  distinguish  them  from  their  neighlx>ur8. 
They  are  an  interestuig  [leople,  and  more  industrious 
Uian  the  CoHiots« 

The  main  ruad  through  the  promontory  leaves  As- 
cfnsioD  to  the  left,  and  tenninates  in  a  bluff  marly  cliff. 
At  the  foot  of  this,  a  narrow  causeway  stretches  out 
into  the  lake  nearly  a  third  of  the  way  acruss,  and  at 
its  extremity  there  is  a  monastery  on  the  very  smallest 
scale.  On  a  lumpy  mass  of  limestone,  near  the  middle 
of  the  ofiening  of  the  harlx>ur,  b  another  equally  small 
cofn-entuid  building,  picturesquely  risuig  out  of  the 
n«  k,  and  ovrrto|ijn-<l  by  a  ftw  cypn'^M's.  It  is  not 
U!tlik«-.  « itlur  in  ^iz*-  nr  ••liajMs  oik*  of  tlu*  vrry  ancient 
<invk  pilhy-*.  It  is  4all«<l  tlir  ship  of  riy>s4s;  and, 
wi-  an  U»\*\.  that  aftir  Liiidin^'  thr  hrn»  in  thr  harUiur, 
X\u  Vlwiii'LiU  pillrv  that  hail  (*omliu*t4^i  hiiu  hither, 
pn|*iriii^'  to  nttini,  was  ?*uddrnly  amsti'<l  by  Nrptiinr, 
nh's  allien'  that  it  ha<l  »m»  far  o»ntniVriHil  his  wishes, 
^ti^l*!.  iilv  i«»ii\<  rt«^l  it  into  the  nnk  wr  now  Me.  This 
l«  :jt  nil    i<%   alhiilMl  to   in    the   thirteenth    lHM»k   o\    the 

>«.f\  &«  the  «wal!"ii  ■nc^jMi  th«-  h.junl  «■}, 
"P,*-  ^-  -I  xrr^-%*m  ht-r  « ill*  a  "u  l.li  ti  •trk*  . 

Al  "th*  r  p*  k.  h«  ar  th«    n«»rth  emist,  <nin|»«  t«  *»  w  ith  ihi?* 
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for  the  honour  of  bemg  the  petrified  ship.  The  visitor 
to  the  pass  of  Pantaleone,  whence  the  rival  is  seen,  may 
exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  probability  of  one  or 
the  other  having  thus  originated. 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  kke  of  Calichiopulo,  fix)m 
the  monastery  at  the  end  of  the  causeway  to  the  other 
side,  and  a  beautifiil  walk  through  the  olive  groves 
leads  on  among  the  hills  towards  Gasturi,  or  back 
to  Corfii  past  the  fountain  of  Cressida,  where  there 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  delicious  water.  The  spark- 
ling element  here  bursts  forth  fix)m  the  rock  in  a  fiill 
stream,  among  a  variety  of  bright  green  water-plants, 
which  greatly  increase  the  efiect.  The  water  is  cool, 
and  said  to  be  very  uniform  in  quantity  and  tempera- 
ture. Tradition  points  to  this  as  the  spot  where  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous*  and  her  maidens  were  appealed 
to  by  Ulysses;  and,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  position  of  the  fountain  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  to  render  it  improbable,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  wonderfiiUy  small 
amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption. 
The  adjoining  plains  are  now  covered  with  olive 
trees,  or  are  under  cultivation  for  wine  and  com; 
but  when  the  lake  was  a  harbour,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  fields  may  have  formed  part  of  its  bed,  and 


*  The  groves  on  the  steep  hill-side  of  the  promontory  overlooking 
the  Hyllaic  Harbour  are  considered  to  represent  the  ancient  hanging- 
gardens  of  Alcinous,  whose  palace  may,  in  that  case,  have  occupied  the 
part  of  the  hill  beyond  the  village  of  Ascension.  A  charming  gUdo 
exists  there,  in  which  a  house  might  be  built  with  great  advantage  but 
for  the  present  state  of  the  lake  below. 
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timt  tho  harbour  approached  the  foantmn  much  nearer 
than  it  does  at  presc*nt.  The  statement  in  the  Odyssey 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  more  distant  fountain  than 
this  frum  the  fmlace  at  Corc3rm. 

A  range  of  low  hills  to  the  north  seems  to  afford  a 
natural  boundaiy  t4»  the  ancient  harbour;  and  as  the 
Kal  up  to  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  clearly  alluvia^  it 
is  the  more  probable  that  they  anciently  formed  its 
limit.  At  present,  although  the  lake  is  several  hun- 
dred yanb  distant,  the  smallest  ditch  dug  in  the  schI 
shows  that  water  is  very  close  to  the  surfiice. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  water  of  the  springs  of 
rrmaida>  wliich  is  close  at  hand  and  abundant,  should 
not  have  lieen  ma<le  use  of  rather  than  that  of  lienizze 
tf»  su[i[»ly  Corfu.  Doubtless,  the  full  of  the  water 
fnmi  th«*  bitt4*r  place,  which  is  considerable,  is  a  great 
:i«!via)ta«r(\  l»ut  it  ran  hunllv  count4Tl«ilmice  the  ox* 
|»ii«i*-  of  o»nvf\iiiL'  a  >tniiiii  tlmm^'h  S4-vrii  or  t'iffht 
mil*-*  of  cIo!*i-<l  conduit  avrr  a  dittictilt  countn*.  It 
M^-fUN  al«^»,  that  thr  natural  rhokini:  up  of  Ion;:  pi|M*s 
\rv  lim«^t«»n«*  wat«r  wjlh  n«»t  antiritiatiHl,  thouirh  it  luis 
aln-inly  takni  j»Ia«'«-  t«»  >«»ni«-  txt«nt. 

Thin-  an-  n«»t  inanv  ixcurvions  in  (\>rfu  thjit  iitv 
within  th«'  limitH  of  an  tii'^v  walk  fn»iu  thr  town;  and 
•  \«  t  |.t  x^\  th«-  pn'inoiitorv  and  thr  |uitli  towanls  Cns- 
•id.i'^  fountain,  it  i*»  nn«'Hsirv'  t«»  \z%u  and  nturn,  twi» 
«»r  thn«"  mil*  -  **\^v  a  dull,  flat,  and  unintm-stinj; 
o»untrv.  t*»  na*h  niUih  that  in  >trikinir.  All  x\\v 
ntul-  un ,  ho\Vi\tr,  rarria:^'i  ahlr;  and  th«*  tniV«lliT 
\iA^  i*i;K  t«»  M  l«t*t  that  «-\«  ur*»i«>n  whiih  hi*«  tinn*  will 
l«%t  iiLihli  hiui  toiMUiphft   without  inct»n\<  nuniv. 
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For  the  convenience  of  description,  I  have  preferred 
giving  an  account  of  what  I  saw  in  the  island,  in 
separate  chapters,  one  referring  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  island,  another  to  the  south,  and  a  third  to  the 
north.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  circle  of  comparatively  low,  cultivable  land,  ex- 
tending around  the  town,  and  from  the  town  to  the 
clifis  in  the  west,  or  the  hills  in  the  north  and  south. 
In  this  way,  the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  &miliarise 
hhnself  first  with  the  nearer,  and  Jn  with  the  more 
distant  trips. 

In  a  general  way,  the  island  of  Corfu  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts : — a  northern  moimtain 
district, — a  southern  tract,  much  of  which  is  compara- 
tively low  but  not  flat, — and  a  central  district  of 
broken  ground,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  hills. 
The  northern  and  southern  districts  are  connected  by 
the  high  ground  of  the  west  coast.  The  northern  and 
central  districts  thus  belong  to  each  other,  and  the 
southern  is  distinct.  The  latter  is,  in  feet,  the  un- 
healthy and  narrow  tail  of  the  island,  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  thinly 
peopled,  and  rarely  visited.  There  is  in  it  some  fine 
scenery,  and  a  line  of  cliif,  rismg  into  hill,  extends  on 
the  west  side  to  Cape  Bianca,  which  terminates  the 
island,  but  it  nowhere  approaches  the  rest  of  the  island 
in  variety  of  outline  or  in  elevation. 

Of  the  northern  and  central  parts,  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts in  the  north,  of  which  San  Salvador  is  the  highest 
point,  and  the  mountains  of  Santa  Deca  (or  rather 
Santi  Deca — ten  sai7itSj — to  be  hereafter  alluded  to) 
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1  S«n  Mathinii  in  the  muth,  affbrd  diHtinct  points  of 
interest.  The  cliffV*  of  the  went,  with  many  i«olatcKl 
but  nuMe  hilK  terminating  in  8ti*ep  luid  nearly  vertical 
piTciiiicea  towanls  the  we9t,  n*quire  sfiecial  notice. 
(>n  th€*  whole,  the  countr}*  may  be  trnd  to  8lo]>e  from 
the  north,  the  west,  and  the  muth  of  this  principal  dis- 
tricti  towards  a  large  semi-circular  area,  forming  a  half 
basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Corfu. 
Thb  is  the  part  of  the  island  best  known,  and  most 
easily  visited,  being  all  within  convenient  distance  of 
the  capital.  The  vicinity  to  the  town  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, as  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  and,  es{)eci* 
ally,  the  gn^t  length  of  the  island,  there  is,  really,  no 
stci^mI  town  or  village  to  be  found  within  it,  in  which 
a  iiight*s  kidging  and  food  can  be  obtained  by  the 
traveller  without  making  previous  s{K*cial  arrange- 
fn«nt?<  lUid  o}>taii)iii<r  intnKiiirtion.s  fn»m  the  |K»lice 
authorities  «»r  btttrs  !*n»iii  the  owihts  nf  dtrent 
hoii^^  wIh»  iKv:iHioii;illv  vWit  their  cnuntr\'  estates. 

!•»  oStain  ail  i<lea  of  the  JL*i|M»ct  of  the  interior  of 
i*orfu  aii«l  it«*  iMiiiliaritieH,  which  are  inaiiv  and  ver\' 
i'lt*  p-^tin;:.  th*-  reiitml  lntMn,  as  1  sluill  call  this  Mini- 
rinuLir  an-.i,  must  In*  rn>H«MMl  in  iniiiiv  dinrtions,  niid 
til*  !!i«»uutainH  t«»  the  north  and  si»uth,  as  well  as  the 
hiiU  un*l  I  hfV-*  to  the  w««»t,  inU'^t  In*  {ixi'iuled.  Thi'^  is 
n*  tth«T  tn*ul >!««<« *ni«-  nor  t«>4liou.N  and  the  iH-nt  phm  to 
;i-!««j.t,  i**  to  rn»^-  the  i««Iand.  fip»tof  all,  in  its  narn»w«>t 
|«irt.  t«.w:inl-  Pelleka,  win*  h  will  \h'  deM'rilH*!  in  the 
!.•  \t  *  h:i(»t«  r.  I  lii«»  ««»urM-  >\.iH  ••u::L'e«»ted  ti»  in«  l>v 
Mr.  L' ;ir.  a:.  ;.rti-t,  u  ho-«  aeeurat*-  aii<l  ei»n'M'i«  ut'oun 
|»i.  !iin  •*  ••!  t  •»rtn    ir*    \\*  11  ki.«'U  h«  .n.il  who.  fortunately 
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for  me,  very  kindly  undertook  to  accompany  me  in  my 
first  drive.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  route  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  future  visitors. 

Leaving  Corfu,  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  low, 
marshy  shores  of  Lake  Calichiopulo,  and  continue  to 
pass  through  a  cultivated  plain,  till  we  reach  the  little 
hill  and  village  of  Alepu.  From  this  point  the  scenery 
begins  to  improve,  and  we  at  once  enter  one  of  those 
remarkable  and  magnificent  olive  groves,  which  are 
the  glory  and  wealth  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  more 
especially  of  Corfu. 

Growing  finely  and  naturally  all  over  Greece,  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  cultivated 
for  its  finiit,  and  valuable  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
fruit  by  the  most  simple  contrivances  of  crushing  and 
squeezing,  the  olive  is  one  of  those  trees  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  essential  for  the  existence  of  the 
people  in  these  countries.  It  abounds  in  all  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  the  Venetians,  in  their  day,  anxious  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  hence  derived,  long 
encouraged  the  planting  of  olives  by  a  bounty  of  a 
sequin  for  every  tree.  The  Corfiots  desired  to  take  the 
benefit  of  this  chance,  and  seem  to  have  covered  every 
available  part  of  their  island  with  a  young  olive  tree. 
The  efiect  is  now  seen  in  the  wide  spread  of  groves  of 
old  trees  in  every  direction.  Once  planted  and  grafted, 
the  tree  has  been  left  to  its  own  devices,  and  has 
availed  itself  of  this  perfect  liberty. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Corfiot  to  work  when  he 
can  remain  idle,  and  he  has,  therefore,  left  his  tree  to 
the  accidents  of  time  and  weather,  and  as  it  is  not  the 
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fikJiiao  in  the  island  to  construct  hedges  or  walks  or 
ditchtt  or  any  other  limits  of  property,  the  whole  place 
kaa  booome  one  unbroken  olive  forest  for  miles  and 
mtk**  together. 

The  total  absence  of  pruning  and  training  aftiT 
uDce  grafting,  and  the  liabit  of  only  collecting  the 
fniit  when  quite  rifie,  and  never  gathering  it  as  in 
Italy,  have  combincHl  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
Irmve  the  tree  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances;  and 
•o  fiir  as  {licturesfjue  beauty  is  concenunl,  no  lover 
(/  fine  trees  can  regret  that  such  a  course  lias  been 
pursued* 

The  olive  tree  of  Greece  and  Corfu  luis  a  very' 
diflTen-nt  gniwth  fnun  the  cultivaUnl  tret»s  of  Italy 
and  Pnivence.  It  apfxiuv  to  grow  spindly,  with  a 
numlier  of  sinidl  stems  interkKrkuig  and  embracing  in 
a  !»in;niLKr  fiuiiiiH  r,  nml  thU  ;:n»\vtli  contiiiurs  iiidt'fi- 
nit<  1\  at  all  a;j«Huf  thr  tnt*.  Thf  trunks  thus  pn*S4'iit 
a  li«*fitv-o>iiilM<l  ainl  LittiiM-d  ap|M*:inuuv,  and  attain 
diiiM  ti«»i<»n«»  alni<»Ht  in(*ri*4li)»l<\  1  havt*  S4*t*n  (in  tlir 
i«Lin«l  i't  Nuita  Mauni)  tlin^  lar^r  tnrs,  c*juli  s^'Vt'U 
•  »r  *  l;:ht  fitt  in  ;/irth,  all  ;rri»wiii;r  within  th«»  roinjuLss 
of  ••III  li\in;r  Uirk,  ?«»  that  tlu*  «rirth  <»f  tin*  wlioK- ;:n>up, 
w)ii<h  i%  to  all  int«  nt.H  and  puqM»MS,  a  Mn;:Ir  tni\  is 
fj*-.ir!\  ti»rtv  t'«tt.  Thm-  \>  a  ixtw  tn^*  in  tht-  *'n»unil.H 
«'t  >ir  I'atritk  <'«»lquh<Mni,  iIo^m*  to  (\»ri*u,  whith  i>  al^i, 
!••  .»I1  ap|«iiran<i%  a  •»in;:k'  indivitluiil,  whos**  ^irth  is 
lm»  !»t\ -"M  VI  n  fti  t.  Not  unt'n-^jurntly,  in  tin*  complj. 
!■;•!•  •!  tnink  ot'  on»-  tn-*-,  tlun-  will  U  a|wTtun>  imt 
jr.^.i.^'  tn»Tn  a4  rid«  nt,  hut  iharlv  th«-  n  -^ult  ni   natunil 

m 

i^r-wth      lar;:«-  *iiou;/h,  aJid  **\m  u  «nou;:h«  lor  a  Ini\   to 
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climb  completely  through ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  trees  are  so  deeply  furrowed  on  the  outside  by  the 
twisted  and  contorted  condition  of  the  trunk,  that  they 
present,  in  every  part,  deep  recesses,  into  which  one 
might  thrust  an  arm.  These,  it  will  be  xmderstood, 
are  not  the  result  of  decay. 

The  trees,  thus  attaining  a  most  unusual  bulk,  grow 
also  to  a  very  great  height ;  and  their  foliage  is  very 
thick,  the  branches  being  long  and  pendulous,  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  Young  trees  seem  to  grow 
from  the  roots  of  the  old,  and  old  trees  obtain  fresh 
vigour  from  the  embraces  of  the  young,  the  whole  of 
a  gigantic  tree  being,  apparently,  a  femily  of  many 
generations  rather  than  the  mere  development  of  a 
single  trunk  from  one  root. 

The  olive  in  this  part  of  the  world  does  not  fruit 
generally  more  than  once  in  two  years,  although,  on 
the  coast  of  Greece,  there  are  trees  that  fruit  annually. 
These  latter  are  somewhat  different,  in  their  growth 
and  appearance,  from  the  others,  and  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  profitable.  In 
Corfu,  the  tree  is  rarely  touched,  even  the  dead  wood 
not  being  removed,  nor  are  the  roots  ever  attended  to. 
In  the  other  islands,  and  by  careful  proprietors  in 
Corfu,  the  tree  is  trimmed  every  spring;  the  roots 
are  laid  bare  every  year,  and  some  slow  manure  is 
dug  in  with  them.  The  result  is  very  manifest.  In 
Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  the  trees  are  never  pollarded. 
The  number  of  trees  in  a  given  area  in  Corfu  is  not 
easily  estimated,  owing  to  the  extreme  irregularity 
with  which  they  are  planted.     As  a  rough  calculation. 
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I  believe  about  fifty  to  tbe  acre  will  not  be  found  very 
far  wrong ;  and  an,  perhapa,  nearly  a  hundred  square 
milea  of  the  aurfieu^e  of  Corfu  may  be  thus  occupied, 
the  total  number  must  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Am  there  are  no  statiatica  of  the  agriculture  and  culti- 
vation of  the  iahnd,  and  as  the  properties  arc  so  much 
iiiixt?d  and  ao  much  subdivided  as  to  render  it  almost 
impoaable  that  there  should  ever  be  any  under  the 
eiiaring  laws,  aU  calculation  of  the  crop  is  exceedingly 
vague*  It  b  certain,  however,  that  only  one  crop  in 
two  years  is  expected,  and  that  only  one  good  crop 
OQt  of  five  (once  in  ten  years)  can  be  calculated  on. 
It  ta  evident,  too,  that  the  crop  is  extremely  spocula- 
tive^, — the  yield  of  a  tree  varying  from  almost  nothing 
to  about  five  gallons  of  oil,  and  occasionally  much 
exceeding  that.  I  was  told,  in  Corfu,  that,  one  year 
with  another  and  one*  trtt*  witli  another  for  an  avc'ni;:^ 
of  twmtv  v^-an*,  a  return  of  oil  to  the  valiu*  of  six- 
jMiiCf  |nT  Irtf  |RT  anntnn  in  all  tluit  cjui  Ih»  calouLite<l 
<in.  I  am  inilint-^L  however,  to  think  tluit  this  estimate 
in  ^niiitly  }>^'low  the  iiuirk;  and,  in  some  of  th<»  otluT 
ULuitK  it  in  certainly  ven'  greatly  4*xc**e<le<l. 

The  olive  suffers  fnmi  im  insi^et  that  attacks  it 
«w.vii>i«»fuillv,  and  entinlv  <le>trovs  the  crop,  it  is 
aL«>  afT^vt***!  hv  unfavounilile  jMitnons,  esiNrutllv  hv 
laii  wi-uther  n«iir  tlu*  time  of  ri|M>llin^^  and  n*:'A\u  when 
the  fniit  i**  fallin;:. 

Tiilike  the  cu««toni  in  France  and  Itailv,  when*  the 
fin«-*t  i»il  i«%  inailf,  the  (\ir!iotH  allow  th*'  t'niit  tn  rijMii 
iH\  til*  tn-<*  luid  tiiU  Ui  tlir  ;rn»un«K  or,  when  «jnite  ri|M', 
iIm*  tn^*  i««  «i«inietini«^  JH-iiteii.      The  t'niit  i^  snuill  :iihI 
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pointed ;  it  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  the  juice  is 
also  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is  inevitably  bruised  by 
falling.  Women  and  children  are  employed  to  lift 
the  fallen  fruit,  which  they  put  first  into  their  aprons, 
or  into  bags,  and  then  tumble  into  baskets.  It  then 
becomes  more  bruised.  When  collected,  the  fruit  is 
left  in  heaps  till  the  mill  is  ready  to  receive  it ;  and, 
during  that  time,  it  is  subject  to  heat.  The  oil  is 
obtained  by  grinding  the  fruit  and  stone  between  an 
upright  cylindrical  roller  and  a  horizontal  stone  table ; 
but  the  stone  is  very  roughly  broken.  When  thus 
crushed,  the  whole  result  is  put  into  round  baskets 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  a  nmnber  of  these  being 
placed  together,  one  above  another,  are  squeezed  under 
a  screw  press.  The  oil  that  runs  out  is  thick,  and  very 
highly  coloured ;  but  after  being  kept  in  jars,  it  clears 
itself.  It  is  highly  valued  for  exportation  to  the  East 
and  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

The  quantity  of  oil  that  pays  the  export  duty  from 
Corfu  is  from  150,000  to  200,000  barrels,  of  sixteen 
gallons  each,  equivalent  to  about  three  millions  of  gal- 
lons. Probably  as  much  is  retained  for  home  use; 
and  a  very  large  but  unknown  quantity  is  smuggled 
out  of  the  country. 

Growing  with  the  olive  tree,  and  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  scenery  of  Corfu,  is  the  cypress. 
Gloomy  and  forbidding,  but  wonderfully  majestic, 
this  noble  tree — ^its  foliage  almost  becoming  black 
with  advancing  age — stands  out  in  the  landscape, 
overtopping  the  olive,  and  rarely  rivalled  by  any 
other  form  of  vegetation.     The  cypress   has  often. 
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periii^is  generally,  planted  itself^  and  has  known  how 
to  select  good  and  telling  pontions.  In  some  places, 
it  appears  in  groupe  amongst  rocky  ground,  where 
olhres  would  not  be  convenient ;  often  it  is  seen  by 
tlie  road  side,  or  by  the  side  of  some  ancient  path, 
Duw  obliterated,  but  wherever  it  appears,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  lines  nearly,  or  quite,  straight,  and  several 
in  number.  It  seems  to  designate  the  form  of  the 
country,  and  is  suggestive  of  ancient  limits  of  pro- 
perty which  do  not  now  exist,  but  whether  this  is  a 
mere  accident,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  think  if  it  were 
nol  for  the  cypress,  the  vast  extension  of  the  olive 
would  be  tame  and  monotonous;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  not  for  the  olive,  the  cypress  would 
be  too  melancholy  in  its  stately  individuality.  Even 
when  several  trees  are  together,  each  full-grown  cypress 
1!!  an  iiulividtuil,  iin<l  stands  a|iart  fn>in  its  iK*i(rhlN>urs 
ftik  lUi  ol>j(i:t  in  tin*  laiuls<'a|K* ;  and  om*  may  study  ever}' 
tHH-  witli  advanta;:(%  whctluT  in  the  wiMHh^tl  plains  at 
th<'  niid<ll<'  of  tlu'  i>laiHL  thi*  phausaiit  aiui  sunny  ditl's 
of  ihr  wcM  c««i.Ht^  4*r  thr  dark  hill  sidis  of  tlu*  nortlurn 

But  it  in  not  only  whi*n  fuU-prowi  tluit  tlu*  cy|»n*ss 
<-UiniH  attiiition.  For  t-vtry  t»ni»  surh  Wfll-;rro\vn  kin;r 
of  lh«'  tn-^N  tlii-H'  an*  tlioUNiUidsof  youn^xrr  and  trrnlirr, 
Init  l«iw*  proniinrnt  otTsprin;:,  dottitl  rViTjwhrn- aUmt 
thi-  o»untn'.  S»nif  of  tlnM-,  ludf  ;rrown,  an-  almidv 
AM^uiniii^  t\\v  family  ^tat4•lin4*?«s,  liut  tlir  n-M,  tlir  Imhy 
tn-*-*,  liv  far  tin*  niont  iiunirnMis  an*  >«»  prim  an*!  m» 
pn  ttv  in  tlwir  |»rinuH  hj4,  tlmt  one*  lau;:liH  at  tlir  al»«»ur- 
dity  of  thtir  pn-t*  lat .      To  mi-  M*on>  ot   th«?M   \«»un;j 
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plants,  fix)m  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  height,  ranged 
in  straight  lines,  or  in  lines  that  will  suggest  straight- 
ness,  whether  they  are  straight  or  not,  contrasting  with 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  myrtle  and  thorn,  and  other 
brushwood  with  which  they  are  associated,  is  almost 
ludicrous.  But  it  is  impossible  to  help  noticing  them 
wherever  they  are ;  and  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  island. 

The  cause  of  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  cypress  in 
Corfu  is  doubtless  the  existence  of  so  calcareous  a 
soil,  and  the  favourable  state  of  the  rock  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  As  in  England,  the  chalk 
fevours  the  yew,  so  in  Corfu,  the  limestone  &vours 
the  cypress.  There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  trees  of  this  kind  are  common  enough,  but  I 
have  been  tempted  to  record  my  impressions  of  the 
peculiar  effect  they  have  on  the  scenery  of  Corfii, 
because  I  have  nowhere  seen  them  take  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  landscape. 

There  are  neither  olives  nor  cypresses,  neither 
vines  nor  fig-trees  in  the  numerous  undiuLned  valleys 
of  Corfu.  It  is  in  the  dry  hollows  and  on  the  slopes 
looking  towards  the  East  that  they  are  chiefly  abun- 
dant. Olives  are  admirable  resources  for  an  idle 
people,  and  they  tend  to  encourage  speculation,  but 
they  are  a  valuable  crop.  The  possessor  of  a  few 
acres  of  olive  trees  and  orange  trees  might  bid 
defiance  to  fortune,  if  he  were  to  look  forward  and 
make  provision  for  the  alternate  years  of  fiimine,  with- 
out being  obliged  always  to  borrow  when  the  evil  day 
comes,  and  thus  remain  hopelessly  and  i)ermanently  in 
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<lebL  But  this  is  too  much  to  expect  of  mortal  Greek. 
lie  might  as  well  not  live  as  not  speculate,  and  thus 
the  olive  is  well  suited  to  his  nature  and  also  en- 
oounges  his  small  vices*  We  may  easily  study  the 
phasci  of  Greek  character  without  introducing  agricul- 
tural statistics.  On  arriving  at  one  of  the  Uttle  Ullages 
oommonly  resorted  to  by  the  residents  of  the  island, 
wfaoi  in  summer,  qxmd  much  time  and  money  in  pic- 
nicsi  a  crowd  of  young  villagers  collects  around  the 
party.  All  are  idle,  iXHsy,  and  useless  in  an  equal  degree. 
All  claim  with  equal  urgency  to  be  employed,  and  all 
enjoy  equal  and  supreme  ignorance  and  indifference  to 
the  object  the  traveller  has  in  view.  Every  one  de- 
arcs  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  guide.  No  guide  at  all 
is  wanted,  for  one  has  only  to  follow  any  of  the  little 
|suhs  at  hand,  and  observe  the  clue  of  broken  bottles 
luid  oVhttT  hIivIIa,  to  mich  the  usual  \Hnnt  of  view, 
wluiteviT  it  U».  To  HiiVf  this  trouMcs  however,  and, 
aA  w«-  vuinlv  ho|H%  t4)  n*\  ourM-lves  of  the  other  |M.\sts, 
mmuv  Theini»t4K;le!*,or  Arintides  or  Miltiiuien,  i?*  Jkli'Cti'il. 
Hf  airrii-?*  vour  cKmk,  if  you  <l«Hire  it,  and  iimrehes  on; 
liut  thf  4»th«Trt,  with  |><rf«*et  civility  and  with  extn'ine 
\4iluhility,  Imvc  no  UUii  of  |Nirtin;r  with  you,  and  all 
IoIImw  ill  tniin.  Voii  cannot  inovr  a  i^ttp  without 
liaviii;:  Imlt-aMlo/en  on  eiR*h  Milv  and  a  do/i*n  at  \our 
h«fU;  luid  a-H  tlir  con«*tun|»tion  i»f  pirlic  ha-*  Imiii 
•  arritil  on  ainon;:'»t  th«*  i-^lundrrs  pnmilly  for  nuny 
;:•  n«'nitioiin,  you  an*  at  onr«*  fully  iunii«T'Mil  in  all  itn 
tn4;rnint  |»«Ttunir.      You  cannot   j*|»tak   t«»  y«»ur  tri*  imI 

«»fi  any  *ul»i«ct,  howi-yrr  in«litf«  n  lit,  «»r  in  tnw  lani^'u.ii:*', 
•         •»  •         ■ 

Hiih«*ut    a    \«»Uiv  «»t    nioili  rn  <inrk  U  in*'  tlin»\%ii  :ii 
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you,  h  propos  des  bottes^  liberally  seasoned  with  the 
favourite  condiment.  These  boys  of  all  ages,  fix)m 
five  to  fifteen,  or  more,  not  only  form  a  circle  round 
you  as  you  go,  but  if  you  stand  still  to  make  a  note  or 
a  sketch,  they  squat  roimd  in  a  small  circle  in  a  dozen 
difierent  attitudes,  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  fortune 
to  an  artist  or  photographer.  They  are  imperturbably 
good-natured,  but  very  tiresome ;  and  when  you  finally 
take  leave,  and  present  sixpence  to  the  selected  lad,  the 
others,  though  quite  aware  that  they  have  earned  no- 
thing, are  all  clamorous  for  some  reminiscence.  It  is 
not  difficult,  indeed,  to  satisfy  them,  for  a  few  coins, 
each  worth  the  tenth  of  a  penny,  thrown  amongst 
them,  occupy  them  all  long  enough  to  enable  you  to 
escape ;  but  the  true  oriental  clamour  for  bakshish^  or 
payment  for  annoyance,  is  invariably  heard.* 

After  all,  these  children  and  their  parents  are  acute, 
shrewd,  and  good-natured.  They  are  as  quick  at 
repartee  as  the  Irish;  and  not  unfi-equently  give 
hard  hits  and  good  answers  to  those  who  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
respectftJ,  and  never  encroach.  Nor  are  they  dis- 
agreeable and  hardy  beggars  like  those  too  often  seen 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  They  do  not  continue  to 
persecute  you  by  asking  for  money,  although  they 


*  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  country  people  haTO  brought  this 
upon  themBclves.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  observable  in  country  villages 
out  of  the  way  of  tourists  and  pic-nic  parties ;  nor  do  the  people  in  the 
other  islands  make  the  same  demand.  Experience  has  taught  the 
natives  of  the  frequented  spots  what  they  may  expect  as  the  reward  of 
clamour. 
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(qUow  your  fociUtep8  closely.  In  fiict,  they  follow  the 
VMtor  ptfUy  out  of  vague  curioaty;  partly  out  of 
utlrr  idleneM;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  with  the  hope 
of  nmlring  something  out  of  him.  But  they  do  not 
actually  beg  tiU  the  moment  of  departure,  and  are 
then  eaaly  and  cheafily  stopped. 

One  sees  but  few  of  the  women  in  the  villages  near 

Corfiii  and  these  seldom  wear  any  other  part  of  their 

ancient  costume  than  the  handkerchief — the  Turkish 

yagk^mak — which,  when  coquettishly  put  on  by  young 

and  pnrtty  girls,  add  as  much  piquant  effect  as  it  ren- 

den  mure  hideous  the  features  of  the  old  and  ugly 

cnmes  who  also  adopt  it.     The  children  of  both  sexes 

an;  generally  very  pretty,  and  the  growing  girls  not 

less  so ;  but  they  fiide  early,  and  piss  at  once  into  old 

wi«nen.     It  is  then  much  better  that  they  should  not 

pltt»w  thviUM'Ut'H.      In  tin*  ciiM*H  whtTf  I  <»l)iHTVi'<l  thf 

a'<ifn«ri  witli  tlnir  rhiMrrn,  thr  hitt^T  wm*  nithcT  put 

f«in%*unl  iiii<i  invit4-<l  to  a<l<ln*>.s  tlu*  >tnin<;('r  tlum  luld 

Uii'k.  and  k«-|)t  (»ut  nt*  si;:lit  in  thr  nmnncr  h>  omiinnn 

In  Italv.     Th«n*  jM'iniH,  in  Corfu,  n«>  (In-jul  of  thr  tril 

m 

njr^  thou:/h.  wImii  tir>t  uimIit  tin-  protirtion  of  Kn;;- 
LumI,  tin'  ciiM'  wiLH  vin*  <Utfrn*nt.  Kvon  now,  \\\vw 
i*  no  muit  of  iM-licf  in  various  niatti-rs  of  tlu-  ^ro.HM\>t 
an<l  ni4i>t  |Ki;:an  >u|Mr>tition. 

Th«  UMUil  (In-Ks  t>f  th<'  w<»tnrn  in  the  miiKllr  <»f 
r.»rfu  pn-<«4'ntH  littlr  tluit  i>  nnuirkalilc,  and  nothing; 
tL»t  in  jiKa-in^j.  Only  on  thr  ^rnut  frMivalr^  «»f  iIh- 
«hurih  do  th<v  put  on  tluir  anrimt  i'o>tuin('>;  an<l 
tJi. "- .  a-  tin  J    LTailually  wkixt  i»ut,  an*  n«it  vi-ry  i  t»n. 

*•  ;«  ..tl'Mi-^lv    npLuid. 
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When  working  in  the  fields,  or  walking  along  the 
roads,  it  is  not  always  easy,  at  a  little  distance,  to  tell 
whether  the  miserable  fissure  before  us,  clad  in  a  scanty 
blue  skH  with  the  legel^uffled  „p  ka  thiek  wn^Z 
end  an  e»!eeaiiigly  dirty  handiierchief  hanging  over 
the  head,  can  really  be  a  woman.  No  doubt,  there 
are  many  exceptions;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  gentler  sex  is  still  very  orientally 
handled  in  these  &ir  islands.  When  young  and 
good-looking,  they  are  shut  up;  when  married,  their 
husbands  are  at  first  foolishly  jealous,  and  then  cruelly 
indifferent.  They  have  to  take  a  full  share  of  all  house 
and  field  work,  and  enjoy  few  or  no  indulgences,  except 
it  may  be  on  the  rare  occasions  when  there  are  great 
festivals.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  soon  look  &ded 
and  miserable.  I  have  seen,  notwithstanding,  even  in 
Corfii,  sufficient  bright  eyes  and  pretty  features  among 
the  very  young  girls  to  feel  sure  that  beauty  is  not 
wanting,  and  that,  with  time,  should  the  people  be- 
come more  educated,  their  condition  in  this  respect 
will  improve. 

There  are  not  wanting  a  few  pretty  villages  around 
Corfii,  both  in  the  plain  country  and  among  the  low 
hills  covered  with  olive  trees  and  vines.  Potam6  is 
one  of  these.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  campa- 
nile^ or  bell  tower,  belonging  to  its  church.  This  is  a 
prominent  object  fi*om  the  coast  road,  and  is  much 
more  lofty  and  of  better  proportions  than  is  usual.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  results  of  Venetian  rule. 

The  houses  of  Potam6,  some  of  them  with  large 
and  cultivated  gardens,  are  prettily  grouped  round 
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the  church,  which,  though  not  of  greater  architectural 
pcvtcnce  than  in  umial  with  village  churches,  looks  well 
in  iu  position.  This  town,  as  its  name  imports,  b  built 
on  the  hanks  of  the  river  that  runs  down  and  enters 
the  sea  a  few  miles  below,  after  passing  under  a  stone 
bridge,  perhaps  tlie  only  one  in  the  isknd. 

Corfu  is  singuLirly  without  running  water.  Nume* 
roQS  springs  arise  out  of  the  limestone  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  some  of  these  are  very  abundant;  but, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  hardly  any  water  reaches 
the  sea  during  those  seasons  when  heavy  rain  is  not 
fidliDg.  Two  or  three  of  the  streams  are  called 
Totamoa;  but  the  one  we  are  now  alluding  to  is  the 
chieC  The  name  is  simply  the  Greek  word  vorofio^,  a 
river.  The  little  stream  under  coniuderation,  takes  its 
riM*  at  sfime  dintance  from  the  iea,  runs  down  through 
a  iiamiw  chokt-^l-up  |mi>mi^'1'  for  ii  few  milfH,  n^ceives 
lit  n-  and  tlii-n*  a  ft-w  siiuill  clnunn  its  tril)utaini*H,  and, 
«ht  n  it  tnt4-r?»  tlu*  phiinK.  U  hanlly  more  tlian  u  n*- 
ikfa^'taKlf  linM)k«  not  runiiiii<r  with  any  ni|>i<lity.  A 
wv!f  t^iauv  lia-H,  liowi-vtr,  to  In*  h-ft  for  it  t4»  <\|itiii<l, 
ti»r  it  ««4^ii«ionailly  Imvoiii«-.h  a  torrt'iit ;  thou;:)K  jii<l;rin^ 
l*v  til*'  Miiall  si/r  and  iNiiiritv  in  niunlHT  of  th<*  liltK-kn 

m  mm 

•  •f  i»t«»n«-  l»n»u::ht  down  l»v  it,  tlun*  ran  nrv«-r  In*  tlir 
Mn-ani  that,  in  ^o  lar^t*  an  ir^hind,  nii^ht  In*  t'X|Mrt4il. 
1k«'  wut«-r  no  douht  disap|Kiin«  in  thr  rnxin^  of  tht* 
hiii«M«inf,  anil  th«*  whole  draiiui^r  in  <\|i|jiiiMil  hy  thr 
rutiin  of  th«-  HM-k  of  whi<  h  thr  i>hind  i^  fornitd;  l»nt 
I  luuM  not  «l«  tain  tin-  niuhr  h«ri-  with  phy-iral  di'*«M  r- 
t«iti«*n»  «»n  ^*it  ntific  Mil»i4-t*t>. 

Aukmi/  tilt'  ^nudh >t  ot   tin   titd<r>  «>t   th<    r<itani<»N 
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is  a  rivulet,  derived  pertly  from  a  ferruginous  spring, 
bursting  out  in  the  hills  near  the  villa  residence  of  Sir 
Demetrio  Curcumelli,  the  present  Regent  or  Prefet  of 
Corfu,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Ms  island.  The  spring  in 
question  rises  through  a  vein  of  gypsum,  containing 
iron  pyrites,  and  tastes  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer, having  always,  it  would  appear,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  locality.  No  use  has  yet  been  made  of 
v.  other  nunena  splg,  .«  koo  Jin  ™riou.  part, 
of  the  island,  but  they  also  are  neglected. 

The  village  of  Alepu  is  another  of  those  little  groups 
of  houses  also  on  the  course  of  the  Potamos,  but  much 
smaller,  and  less  important  than  Potam6.  Including 
a  suburb,  called  Triclino,  it  only  musters  200  inhabi- 
tants, whereas  Potam6  boasts  of  1,500.  Alepu  is 
prettily  placed  on  a  low  sand  hill  cut  through  by  the 
road  leading  to  Pelleka,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
foxes  that  doubtless  were  formerly  common  enough 
in  the  brushwood,  at  that  time  thickly  covering  the 
ground.  Foxes,  however,  have  left  Corfti ;  and,  though 
wolves  and  jackals  still  hold  their  own  in  some  of  the 
islands,  most  of  these  wild  animals  are  rare.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  village  of  Alepu,  beyond  its 
position;  and  one  would  pass  it  by  without  notice, 
were  it  not  for  the  view  obtained  of  the  country  to  the 
west,  on  first  emerging  from  the  little  cutting  al- 
luded to. 

Passing  a  number  of  smaU  properties,  and  through 
extensive  olive  groves,  we  approach  Afra  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Curcumelli,  near  which  is  the  country  house  of 
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the  ismdeman  of  that  name,  picturesquely  placed  on  u 
loir  kilL  Sir  Demetrio  Curcumelli  is  the  present 
Rcfpent  of  Corfu,  that  being  the  title  of  the  chief  officer 
of  the  municipality,  rather  corresponding  to  the  French 
VrtSci  than  the  English  Mayor.  He  has  interested 
Umaelf  greatly  in  the  material  progress  of  the  island, 
and  has  improved  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  his 
ofvn  neighbourhood. 

The  peasantry  in  this  part  of  Corfu  seem  to  obtain 
fair  wages  and  plenty  of  work  during  the  busy  time  of 
the  year.  Their  condition,  however,  if  judged  of  by 
English  eyes,  and  with  English  ideas  of  comfort,  and 
ooCtage  neatness,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  England,  with  even  smaller  wages.  I 
rinted  the  house  of  a  working  man  who  had  a  large  &- 
Biily«  including  several  young  children.  The  wages  of 
th«*  fuinily  w<-n*  naid  to  amount  to  about  I4s.  (></.  {ht 
Wf-ik.,  and  tin-  Iioujm*  coiisi.Ht4*<l  <»nly  of  two  dark  nKmiH 
on  tin*  jmrtiiid  H<«>r.  A  larfri*  jmrt  of  one  wa8  taken  up 
with  an  oven,  wliih*  the  conien*  apiKiiriKl  to  ser\e  tw 
p  n#r.il  nve|it4iilej*  fi»r  mhU  and  encls.  Adjoining  wai* 
a  nji»m  with  a  ven'  Mimll  o|M-nin^  in  the  wall  to  let  in 
li;rht  and  air.  In  thin,  sl<*|>t  the  women  an<l  yoiuif^ 
chiMn-n.  Then-  wa.**,  U-^^ideH  thes«»  two  nMirnn^  only  a 
kiinl  «»f  l«ift,  with  a  fl«ior  of  \inm*  niils  <»n  the  Uiuns  of 
th«  •lf«|»in:r  n«»m,  and  niieli«*<l  by  a  lailder.  It  in 
u*u:d  for  tli4-  m«'n  to  •ilf*e|>  wni|»|Nil  u|>  in  their  (*l<iiik*i 
,in  aiiV  r^nier  tli«v  find  eonxenimt.  Tlie  ll<«»ni  of  all 
th«'  n«»m«»  ron*i*t<il  of  dri<*d  Uiiti-n  earth,  and  tin*  fur 
nitiin  w;t^  limit«il  tn  the  ver\*  Miiallrst  amount  t»f 
nio\:il»|io.      TIh-  whole  fiHMl  «if  ^nch  a  titmilv  \%aH  <*tat«  «l 
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to  consist  of  a  very  coarse  bread,  made  of  Indian  com. 
This  bread  was  sweet,  and  good  of  its  kind,  and  is  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  but,  being 
made  at  home,  could  not  cost  so  much.  Beyond  this 
bread,  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  was  expected,  be- 
yond  a  little  oil,  the  value  of  which  was  about  tenpence 
per  week,*  and  an  occasional  fowl,  on  very  special 
occasions.  For  their  hovel,  a  rent  of  a  dollar  a  year 
was  paid;  and  fuel  costs  nothing  but  time,  the  women 
picking  up  stray  branches  and  brushwood  sufficient  for 
the  oven,  which  is  all  that  the  climate  requires.  For 
clothes,  the  expenditoe  must  be  wonderfully  small,  if 
one  may  guess  from  the  bundles  of  rags  covering  the 
women  and  children.  Certainly,  a  femily  receiving 
such  wages  in  England  would  enjoy  many  more  com- 
forts ;  and,  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  extravagance  in 
the  midst  of  this  penury  in  Corfu,  that  most  of  the 
ftmme,  poe^s,  a  d^,  7h„  ea.,  n^  „  much  bread 
as  a  man.  The  average  consumption  is  estimated  at 
three  pounds  per  diem  for  each  member  of  the  femily, 
and  two  for  the  dog;  but  I  imagine  this  must  be  some- 
what  in  excess. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  country  people 
are  thus  poor.  There  "re  some  whose  houses  though 
apparently  little  different  in  the  exterior,  are  really 
much  more  commodious,  and  are  far  better  furnished. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  hovel  just  described,  I  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  a  respectable  small  farmer,  one  who, 
farmed  a  certain  tract  of  olive  grove,  vineyard  and 

*  The  present  price  of  oil  (1803)  is  about  2s,  per  gaUon  in  Corfu. 
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anble  knd,  pu^y  ^  ^'wn,  partly  poking  a  rent^  cither 
m  moiK-y  or  kind.  The  entry  of  this  house  also  was 
thtr  c«Uar  and  general  store.  At  least,  a  score  of  large 
fur  wine  or  oil  were  ranged  in  order  on  each  side. 
these,  there  were  various  implements  and  some 
miwellaiieuus  property.  A  decent  stair  conducte<l 
into  two  upper  rooms.  We  only  entered  one  of  them, 
and  it  hap|iene«l  to  be  the  apartment  of  the  women. 
It  waa  of  kige  size  and  good  pro|)ortion.  There  was 
a  wry  large  high  bed,  nearly  seven  feet  fiquare,  in  one 
earner.  On  it  were  two  mattrasses,  one  of  maize 
stimw,  and  another  of  wool.  In  the  room,  were  three 
large  old  Venetian  linen  chests,  in  which  were,  no 
duubt,  the  houM'hold  linen  and  the  costumes,  woni 
caly  on  feast  days.  These  chests  were  oniamentetl 
with  a  quaint  kind  of  car\'ing.  Hanging  on  the  wall, 
Wii*  •»ii«-  i»f  ihipf^  fTittn]  old  fashioiK*<l  liMtkiiig  ghisst'S, 
«ith  Lir;:i-  wi-wlm  fnmirjs  that  oiu»  mms  now  and  thm 
iii  tunii-hi»iiM<4  in  Kii;:laiHK  and  a  sinallrr  one  IkIow. 
^•::  •-»fn«'  -h«l\«s,  wtn-  a  nuinlN'r  of  M|uan'  ;rla>s 
U.trl.  -,  liLr  li4|U«  urlM»ttl('<«.  Srvrnil  |»iotuns«»l' (Jntk 
«&int«  wt-n-  tlif Tt ,  and  th<-  wi-ddin^r-wn-sitli  of  th<-  hoiis*- 
r:*«it}»*  r  %\.L'<  lan  fully  sur*jM'nd«-<l  on  tin*  wall,  covrn-<l 
iw.iii  :i  «  l«'th.  It  w:ls  iiiut'h  rad«il.  Tlirn-  wi-n-  tai»lis, 
/  •-!,  •tn«T.^'  and  ^«'>und,  M»nif  1m  iu'Ihn  and  >«»nii*  rliain*. 
Tr.'   h).*.].   \%a.H  (iinitortahl*-  and  Mili>tantial. 

IK.*    fi'-n-    wa.H   tli»-   ltal»itation  of   ixw   u\*}\,    lour 

»M..  n   i.r    ::n»\vn-n|»    L'irU,    antl    tlin-*-    cliilflnn,   all 

V '.•  ,'       N«t  fl»iul»t,  th«    jwopli    Win-   Hulliv'ioitlv  \v«!l 

rf  t"  f-   Will  f»il  and  •  ••nit«»rtalil\  jir^viilnl;  l»ut  tiny 

•(.!'!  !.  't  li\«    tnui'li  in  (li*    lM«n*M  .      1  In  n   m«  tiu«l  n«> 
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special  apartment  for  eating ;  and  it  is  most  Ukely  that 
the  bedroom  we  visited  answered  all  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  field  labour  in  such  a  fimiily  as 
that  we  were  now  visiting,  it  would  be  managed  by 
the  joint  effort  of  two  or  three  neighbours.  True  it 
is  that  the  labour  is  very  small.  The  vines  are 
pruned  and  the  earth  turned  up  around  the  roots  in 
spring,  and  the  olives  shaken  off  the  trees,  and  picked 
up  when  they  &I1  in  autumn.  The  loose,  open  soil  is 
prepared  for  planting  maize,  and  perhaps  beans,  and 
then  all  is  over.  The  people  are  industrious  only  by 
fits  and  starts ;  but  certainly,  when  they  do  work,  they 
seem  to  get  over  the  ground  quickly.  I  saw  a  con- 
siderable patch  of  vines,  at  which  three  boys  of  about 
thirteen  were  digging,  and  one  old  man  pruning.  The 
work  they  had  got  through  since  the  morning  was  much 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  fi^m  the  tools  they 
use.     The  soil,  however,  was  very  light. 

My  companions  were  curious  about  the  age  of  the 
people,  and  other  matters ;  but  so  suspicious  are  most 
of  the  villagers  and  so  much  more  accustomed  to  ask 
questions  than  answer  them,  that  we  feared  we  had 
seriously  offended  one  fiimily,  whose  house  we  had 
entered,  by  our  minute  enquiries.  A  young  and 
pretty  girl,  who  certainly  had  no  sufficient  reason 
for  concealing  her  age,  for  she  could  not  have  emerged 
fix)m  her  teens,  bridled  up,  and  repKed  that  she  did 
not  remember  being  bom.  Another  older  one  looked 
daggers,  and  altogether  declined  replying.  As  the 
party  of  whom  I  formed  one  was  in  company  wth 
the  Regent^  who,  morc»over,  wjus  a  near  neighbour,  and 
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in  hb  neigliboiiit,  it  mi^t  have  been 
Ait  an  apology  would  be  infficient  to  put 
ri^i  bat  Sir  D.  Carcumelli  informed  ub^ 
dij,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  explaining 
why  a  pvty  of  Engliih  gentlemen  should  come  and 
look  into  their  houoes  and  aik  their  ages*  They 
oortainly  did  not  accept  aa  true  the  real  reason; 
conncctod  the  enquiiy  with  some  deep  political 


In  the  open  countiy,  away  finom  the  village,  it  is 
onmnal  to  find  honsea  of  some  nze  consisting 
cUciy  of  one  huge  chamber,  and  one  much  smaller 
nmi  of  si|^  These  houses  are  not  raised  above  the 
grannd-fioor;  they  are  buik  with  stone  walls,  and 
with  tiles,  the  roof  projecting  three  feet  or 
beyond  the  walls.  Such  houses  are  wayride 
tavtms^  and  in  thf-m  may  l>e  obtainc^l  wino,  raki  (the 
amunun  spirit  of  the  countr}'),  and  pri*m*nilly,  at  u 
few  minutcV  notic(%  uii  c*xct-llt*nt  cup  of  cofTeo.  On 
all  the  chii*f  ruttiU  out  of  Corfu  tho«H*  hoiis(*H  oxiHt, 
and  they  iiei*!!!  to  do  a  fttttnl  hnmu-sn.  Cnrt.s  ^'i^'h 
Inailitl  with  lialf*aHl<iz«*ii  |mm»|»1«%  drive  up  ut  a  IuiihI* 
fBaU«i|i,  aiid  iinin<Hliiitely  the  whole  |Nirty  jump  out 
Mn;rin)r  ainl  HlHiiitin;r  in  a  tnily  oriental  ami  tlio- 
rMi^rhly  uninu.Htnil  nianntT,  ami  turn  in  to  our  nf 
thrw*  tHVeniH.  SimrtimrH  tli«v  mijii  to  rnn)«*  «>ut  i>t* 
their  W!iy  tM  |Kitn»ni?M*  a  t'avouriti*  r?*fal»li««linM  iit.  fnr, 
aftrr  th«'V  Imve  I'liiovi-il  tli«'ni«H*l\i*s  tlitv  n'tiini  Itv 
the  n«rl  whi-nce  tlu'y  came.  No  women  join  in  th«H* 
rrvels. 

Such  buUM.-s  anr  tifteii  ptctureM|uely  pliic4*d  fiir  away 
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from  a  village,  and  with  a  back  ground  of  olive-trees 
and  oranges,  that  is  very  pleasing.  Occasionally,  they 
occupy  prominent  positions  on  a  hill  side,  and  they 
always  add  to  the  effect  of  the  landscape.  If  not  on 
the  road  side,  such  establishments  will  be  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  villages;  but  the  traveller  must  not 
suppose  that  he  would  obtain  food  or  a  night's  lodging 
at  them;  they  are  mere  drinking  booths,  with  one 
wretched  dark  chamber  behind. 

Of  the  better  class  of  country  houses,  and  of  villas 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  there  are  very  few. 
That  built  and  occupied  by  Sir  D.  Curcumelli,  is  an 
exception,  for  it  is  large,  roomy,  handsomety  fur- 
nished, and  charmingly  placed.  A  large  court-yard  is 
enclosed  by  buildings,  which  include  stables,  stores, 
offices,  and  convenient  sheds  for  making  wme  and 
obtaining  oil.  Over  this  court  yard  is  a  trellis-work 
covered  with  vines,  which,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
must  afford  a  delicious  shade.  Smaller  villas  there 
are,  but  they  are  few,  and  not  connected  with  pro- 
perty ;  they  are  mere  summer  resorts. 

Govino  is  another  village  of  the  plains,  not  very  far 
from  Curcimielli,  and  as  it  is  one  that  has  a  history  of 
some  interest,  it  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

In  1848,  Govino  nimibered  162  inhabitants.  In 
1860,  the  number  had  dwindled  to  118.  It  is  one  of 
those  unfortunate  localities  where  nature  has  granted 
beauty,  but  denied  health.  It  looks  inviting  and  plea- 
sant, but  residence  in  it  involves  an  attack  of  malaria 
and  fever.  During  the  time  when  the  Venetians 
occupied  Corfu,  they  selected  the  natural  harbour  of 
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lorino  M  one  of  thoir  chief  places  of  resort.  Here 
tli*^-  criiii»tnict<*(I  uii  urHeiml,  store-houses,  nnd  other 
{mhlic  )>uiklin;rs ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  they  planted  a 
limn  which  they  In^lieved  would  be  periiiiment.  It 
14  rniC  unlikfly  thiit,  at  tlmt  time,  the  harbour  was 
'U^'\mr  than  it  now  is,  and  the  neijjhl)ourhood  less 
unht^thy,  but  at  any  rate,  after  a  time,  the  toN^ii  w:w 
»>nn«l4Hie«U  and  even  the  few  stra<r^lin?  sickly  fiuni- 
lir^  who  now  call  themselves  its  inlmbitiuits,  live  at 
•mm*  diiitance  fnmi  the  harbour.  It  is  a  silent  and 
r^n-ly  \-iibited  s|K>t,  for  there  is  poison  in  the  air 
^nmnd. 

And  vi-t  to  hjok  at  fio\ino  from  a  little  <listance, 
«jni  w«iuld  In*  iiiclin<*d  to  si*li*ct  it  its  the  sit4\  of  all 
och«  Ps  for  a  town;  a  fuw  harlNiur,  with  an  entrance 
Uith  ii«*rth  and  s<»uth,  an  islati<I  lUid  pn^nontor}'  sta- 
T.-  :."!  .1-  it  t«»  Uu*\  nffiill  tr«»iil)l»-M»ini-  winds  ami  krtp 
■■.■    -  :i  *aliii,  and  rjrli  v«L'*tati«»n  rlnthin*/  x\\r  L^nunnl 

•  •■  !-^. -.1  iii  n  ,  all   l«-ik    Ti  iMptiniT.       Tli*-  >taLniant  watrrs 

•  •    T?i.    -wani|»\   j»lain-»  annind.  and  tin-  nipiil   «va|Mir:i- 

•  •  •-  ir*'Ui  till-  lalni  watrP'*  «»t*  tin-  Ijarlwiur,  whirli 
.''•«.■;.    all   kind-  ot'  dxiiii:  and  «|ia*l   niatti  r.  antl  an* 

m 

?••    liTrii    di<»rwrlH«|  i\ir  tn  l'«  T   rid  «»rtlHni  l»v  aiiv 
•!?■  -  !fi'T!»«"i   than   all«i\vin;:  tli*  in  tn  d«<'ninjMiHi-,  fullv 

•  \:  I.i:ri  tl;«  -tati-  nf'  tin-  ia«»«'.  T\\*-  \v:int  «»t'  tii|«-  i-^  a 
!    I'-Ti!  w.tjif   in  tin    M«  iliti  iTam  an.  and  th*-  t'artlur  Wi- 

.  -f  •♦  .  f:..»^  i.»  tlii-  LTi  at  Uant  i*  It.  It  wa-^  ii'  «  t  •»■ 
^ir\ .  |- rli-ip-i.  that  -i'nii  dr:i\\lia«k  ^IhinM  i  xi^t  mm 
:;.' -  ^-.iMfiluI  -hi»ri-,  tliat  m.in  -l»««!iM  n«it  timl  a 
jtirMi'-^    t^-i  ii>nt|tht«.  an«l  that   h«-  -h«Mdd    In-  taiiL'ht 

•  :iut)<^ii.  anil   iii.id<    t**  tr«  nihl*    wh<  n    Im-  \v«»uIiI  «»th«  r- 
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wise  have  been  inclined  to  lie  down  in  the  careless 
enjojmaent  of  too  much  terrestrial  happiness.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  absence  of  regular  and  considerable 
movement  of  the  sea  is  the  great  cause  of  all  the  fever 
that  is  so  rife  on  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  at  length  the  other 
villages  and  places  of  interest  within  the  area  of  com- 
paratively low  ground  encircling  the  town  of  Corfu. 
All  partake  of  the  same  general  character,  and  consist 
of  picturesque  but  small  and  irregular  groups  of 
houses  half  buried  in  groves  of  fine  olive-trees,  and 
varied  by  low  hills  or  projecting  rocks  of  limestone. 
There  are  few  or  no  regular  vaQeys,  no  rivers,  and  no 
commanding  pomts  of  view,  but  all  is  pleasing  and 
cheerful.  The  people,  too,  are  civil  and  well-disposed, 
but  are  thinly  spread  over  the  country,  there  being 
few  detached  houses.  The  population  of  the  villages  is 
rarely  above  600,  and  there  are  nowhere  any  marks  of 
growth  as  exemplified  by  new  buildings. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CUiaUOS    1U    rtULIKA — TBB    mud,    tub    VILLAUB,   AND    TUB 

«ib« — charels  us  tub  hill  tops — val  dl  koppa  —  itm 
appbabaxcb  and  cnhbalthy  statb  —  paleiktarreixia  — 
eejUtipvl  clipp  ecbxeey  op  thu  paet  op  the  island 

—  MONASTBEY  and  convent — THE  HONES  AND  NCNS— 
flltrCL  or  THE  <uN\rNT  —  PANTALKONK  AND  THE  COlNTEr 
■  ri<»\D — VII.PHIE    Dr.PtWiT   AT   HrAffl'i*— ill  IKAITP.E  OP  THE 

<«it%TET     Pr.iiPLE — IPwl>    AND     IT*    <iYPM  M HPAETILL.% ?»A\ 

•  IL\4D<>E — i^4  r.\T    VUtm    OL^PIlO-^HKiNEH. 

I  ifAVF.  uIh^mIv  Kiu\  thut  thr  first  visit  ot*  tin*  stnui^^cr 
in  Colin.  (l«.«in»ii-« «»!  Mnii;:  tin-  country  and  knowin;: 
tilt  i^l.LiiiL  ^h«>nl«l  Im-  to  iVllrka.  It  in  ntit  tan  tin* 
tii«»t«tni4'  tn*in  tli«*  t«>wn  Ih-Ih;;  onl\  ulMuit  ri^lit  inili*>. 
It  i«  ra|»i<ll\  n iu'Ih^I  in  a  larriap-.,  over  a  pHxl  rtKuU 
.iihI  tlj*   H:i>  tn  it  rnn>M«»  inucli  Uaiititnl  and  rhanit*- 

0 

t*n*Tj«"  MiiMTv:   vild  l»-»kin;:.    tli«»ti;;|i   \alnabl«.  oliv* 
/rii\»'».    rj«'|i|»    i\|in'*'M-,   iMilat«^l    pinna*  It  ««    ait<l   rlifl**» 
t*t  lifiii  «»tiin4 ,    ill*    Iml   of  u   ^nu4ll   ^t^«lnl    uith  *^»fn« 
liiiii>     not   aluaSf^     a   litll«    uatir;    luiiid!*«»int-    piia  ^. 
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trees  not  too  common  in  the  island,  but  always  beau- 
tiful and  well-grown  when  they  are  found;  swelling 
plains,  and  at  last  a  long  rise  up  a  picturesque  and 
well-wooded  hill  side :  these  varied  beauties  succeed 
each  other  till  at  length  we  reach  the  modest  little 
village  with  its  725  inhabitants  perched  high  up  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
summit.  Quitting  the  carriage  at  this  point,  a  steep, 
narrow  path  conducts  towards  a  chapel,  small,  but 
more  picturesque  than  chapels  of  the  Greek  Church 
usuaUy  are,  plax^ed  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  and  lofty 
cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  presenting  to  view  a 
few  miles  of  that  most  beautiful  part  of  Corfu,  its 
west  coast.  Very  grand  is  the  contrast  of  the  lofty 
cliffs  and  picturesque  hills  terminating  the  mountain 
chain  of  San  Salvador  towards  the  west,  with  the 
valley  clothed  with  rich  vegetation  spread  out  to  the 
east,  and  equally  interesting  the  view  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Corfii,  apparently  not  very  distant;  the 
channel  of  Corfii  looking  like  a  great  lake,  and  the 
noble  Albanian  mountains  with  their  caps  of  snow 
closing  the  view  in  that  direction. 

A  continuous  path  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  deve- 
lops every  minute  a  fi^sh  point  of  view:  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south,  Santi  Deca  and  San  Mathias,  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  northern  range  of  San  Sal- 
vador by  means  of  the  high  ground  on  which  we 
stand,  and  the  whole  forms  a  noble  amphitheatre, 
having  a  radius  of  at  least  ten  miles. 

The  beautifiil  ridge  near  Pelleka  is  greatly  visited 
fix)m  Corfii,  being  among  the  places  resorted  to  for 
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ctbrbriiting  that  Hinf^Iurly  British  institution  the  pic- 
mc.  Lurpu  di'|iusits  of  oystcT  shells  and  broken  chaiu- 
fmgnt:  buttles  will  clearly  indicate  to  future  genera- 
ticjcu  the  iin|iurtauit  uses  and  sacred  character  of  the 
yiact'.  and  lon^r  atler  Great  Britain  lias  ceased  to  act 
a»  the  i*rutecting  Power  of  the  Ionian  I>Linds,  long 
aftrr  I'Veii  our  ruails — tlie  most  duralile  inark  of  Eng- 
huid*!!  empire — liave  become  obliterateil,  future  travel- 
Uts  will  di5tcover  in  their  M^irch  aftiT  the  remains  of  a 
f<4Tuer  iieopk%  theM*  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  tiiste 
anil  habits  of  the  western  nders  <»f  tht*  world. 

IMk-ka,  though  sinidl,  is  fluuri^liing;  at  U*ast  this  is 
th«-  o»ncIuMoii  force<l  U|N)n  one  by  the  rush  of  cliil- 
dn  n,  <»f  all  agi*js  who  gn^t  t\nr  arrival  of  ever}'  car- 
ru;:»',  auid  tlu*  jn'r>i>t4-nt  ih*v«»tion  witli  which  <'V«Ty 
»tray  tniv«'lh-r  \s  pur^ut-^l  fn>m  tlu-  muincnt  \\v  hiives 
•:.•  « nrrLi;/*-  till  tip-  l.i-^t  in-tiuit  of  |ii^  >(:iv  in  (he 
:.•  .'I.l-urlnx-l.  Ill'-  rliiMnii,  t«N»,  liMik  litaltliv  niid 
:r»-.  .»:.•!  r.-ritni**!  >tn»iiL'l\  \vith  tli<-  ]i;il]i(|  aii<l  lui;:- 
.' iT  !  .ij>|M  ;ir.iii4  •-  **\  ill*"  iiili:il»ila!it'*  «•!*  i'a^tniilt**  :iih1 
i:r  I'Wir  jiart  «•!  lh«  ti»\\ii  nt'  rtirt'ii.  Still  in«»n- 
lu'.  ';riM\  «!♦!  tli»  V  tMiitiM-^t  with  th«-  iiilialiitaiit-^  i»l' 
::.•  •.:!!. iL''*  Im!..\v,  lillpr  ••n  llh-  •»li*'r«Hnt'  tin-  inariiM- 
•%k. »:«•;. V  ''r  •■!  t!..  tii  *li-\\ati  r  tiiar'-ii*  •*.  Iirl«  rriiiL'  ti» 
Ifi-  •  •  ii*M-  tal'I" -.  I  tiii'l  that  •»iini"  !**!*>  tlii-  iia  n  a-*- 
'  !  ;•  ;•  il.iti'iM  !r««:!i  1*^1^  tii  |  ^m'.m  i«*  a^  iiiii- li  a«*  l.'ll. 
•  r  .1?  tii*  rat.  ••!  ii*  itl'i  t\\i'  |- r  iiut.  ]»  r  aiiliwiii  :  in-l 
\«  r*.  t.i-f  It  i-  tnii  ,  li'it  I"  tti  r  tluifi  tli*  a\i  raL'*  «•!  tin 
!•!...?  ■':        II.'    \i!'  I  •'  *  '■'!  tin   pl.i.i.o.  iiii  tlii   i'llii  I*  li.ii.il. 

tii.ti  •.    i't  tlii  Ml   -li"V^   .ill  .»•  tual  •!•  \l«  ax*,  *•!.  at   tlit    l«  ^1, 

*t.l   'iLLt  l«  ill 
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Passing  along  the  cliff  from  the  south  towards 
the  north  we  find  another  little  chapel  also  prettily 
situated,  and  not  far  from  it  a  very  bold,  jagged,  pro- 
jecting rock,  suddenly  ending  in  a  precipitous  fiall 
towards  the  east  and  north.  From  this  point  there  is 
a  view,  not  without  great  beauty,  but  even  more  inte- 
resting than  that  already  alluded  to  as  involving  con- 
siderations in  reference  to  the  singularly  small  and 
slowly-increasing  population  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  island.  Immediately  beneath  the  eye,  in  two 
directions,  are  extensive  plains;  one  running  to  the 
west  of  north  towards  the  foot  of  the  great  transverse 
moimtain-chain  of  the  island,  and  the  other  towards 
the  east,  smaller,  but  of  the  same  nature.  The  former 
is  the  Val  di  Roppa,  a  place  well  known  to  sportsmen 
from  the  garrison,  for  the  enormous  supply  of  water- 
fowl  to  be  shot  there  in  the  winter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  most  mischievous  of  several  similar 
valleys  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  deserves  special 
attention. 

From  the  picturesque  extremity  of  the  rocky  cliff 
of  Pelleka — the  beautiful  hill  of  San  Georgio  rising, 
with  its  double-rounded  summit,  to  the  left,  and  a 
continuous  coast  range  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach — with  the  high  mountain  range  terminating  in 
San  Salvador  immediately  before  us,  and  with  lower 
picturesque  hills  to  the  right,  let  us  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  level  space  at  our  feet,  extending  for  about 
six  miles  without  interruption. 

This  level  bottom  is  the  Val  di  Roppa.  No  river 
enters  it;  none  emerges  from  it;  none  runs  through 
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it.  It  U  the  bottom  uf  a  Ijosiii,  or  lon^  trouprli, 
i\  in;;  uU  th«*  witter  thiit  fulls  on  the  plo])i*8  of  the 
iiin«lin;r  bilk  and  niountidii8,  iillowin^  the  water 
M*  ••4«k  into  the  interior  as  long  as  it  can  do  so,  and 
th^n  iJlfiwin;?  the  rest  to  renuiin  on  its  suriiice  till  it 
facksi  bi*«n  »luwly  e\'aponited  otf  by  thi*  hot  sun.  So 
i><4r  i?  tliiji  i»nicei»A  fump  on,  that  when  I  saw  it, 
'iuriii^  the  month  of  FebninrN',  after  two  month's 
fir^Ki^rht,  the  whole  of  the  ]iurt  nean^st  the  mountains 
—  wiiirh  uiiiN-uiK  to  U*  the  hi^rhest^  but  must  n*ally  be 
th^  l»wi-<,  |«4rt — wan  frtill  under  water,  and  the  rest 
««»  like  a  half-<lnun«-d  marsh. 

The  aiipl  of  diiith  hovers  «)ver  this  wich*  pLiin, — 
«!»^th  ill  file  t4'rrible  ft»nn  of  a  wasting:  and  {N»isonous 
kvrr.  ibn-  are  :ihv:iVh  at  hand  the  H'eds  of  malaria 
r-j*iy  ti»  iitTuek  vwty  victim  who  eonn's  within  their 
.r  *•  :.i  •  :  :iiiil  in  fiji-  niiMpalili-  vill;i;.'*-»  on  thf  pliiin** 
-.   i    .*\s'  liil!->idi  -  an>un«l.  \\r   \iut\   nad  the  <  H'l  cl>  of 

..    '  k  >:.%  --  f.'iM  li   IiH-;il;fV. 

I;  t  r'i- r  \*'  • -t:rii;jfi  flii-  t;iirl\.  I  li:j\i  f;ik«  n  tn»in 
:  .«  -I.-'**  tI.«  iiitaiUi't  tin-  jroj.nLiiii.ii  «it"  -Ix  \ill:i;jr«* 
•'.r-  ii!.'!.iiL'  tli«-  \all«y.  innil'iiril':.'  tlii  ir  >Iafi  at  tli< 
"^  I--.*-:-.  1^|.^  ai.«!  l*^t;n.  1  tlliil  that  in  tin -• 
'  ■.  ■.  ...••".  til'  Ti  tal  jH|.Ml.,fp.ii  ill  tl.i  ti-riin  r  \<ai' 
.'■  -  i  r.'i".  .ii.'i  :i.  il.'  iMtfi  !\  1.7'»l:  lliaf  i-!'  ilir««  «■! 
•■.  ..!.ij'-tI.i  ]••  I'liLiT;"!.  Ii;i«l  -«  i.'»il»!\  ill  11*1  a-* 'I.  a?. «l 
rii.  r     tirii     l:..ii    -Ii:.'litl\     :i..  :•  ;i-«  i|.       Willi    a 

jTr,    I."!'     'I     ?i.t  -•      Nlli.C-    l;.i\t     .1    j-*'!  li- 

• " »    .:.i.  .'•  .i.»:.r- :      '.-i   •■:  •     •■!    iIm  f.    i-    i."\\ 
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more  clearly  that  something  seriously  and  radically 
bad  must  exist  in  the  air  around. 

There  would  be  little  practical  difficulty  in  draining 
the  whole  of  this  large  tract,  and  bringing  it  into  per- 
manent and  profitable  cultivation;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  a  work  so  important  should  be  taken 
in  hand  while  the  island  yet  remains  under  British 
protection. 

Besides  the  Val  di  Roppa,  another  smaller  tract  of 
marsh  land  is  below  our  feet  when  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  at  Pelleka.  Without  being  so  much 
exposed  to  evil  influences  and  receiving  less  water 
than  the  larger  vaUey,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that, 
in  its  way  and  in  its  proportion,  this,  also,  is  injurious. 

A  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, stands  near  the  extremity  of  the  precipice, 
overlooking  the  plains  below.  Very  small,  with  no 
window,  and  only  one  door — a  mere  shed  roofed  in — 
this  chapel  is  a  great  attraction,  and  the  object  of 
many  a  weary  pilgrimage  when  the  proper  day 
arrives.  The  picturesque  costumes  and  striking 
groups  that  then  cover  this  beautiful  cliff,  and,  per- 
haps, some  interesting  pagan  customs,  traceable  in  the 
worship  and  amusements  of  the  day,  would  render  a 
visit  at  that  time  very  pleasant. 

A  more  distant  excursion  than  that  to  Pelleka  con- 
ducts the  traveller  past  the  village  of  Potam6  (leaving 
it  to  the  left),  and  not  fer  fi-om  the  village  of  Curcu- 
melli,  to  the  north  of  the  Pelleka  road,  and  so  through 
olive  groves,  and  pines,  and  cypresses,  past  many  pic- 
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rocky  pre^nces  to  the  foot  of  the  San 
Sdvador  chaiii,  and  to  op  a  long,  steep  adgag, 
the  ihoulder  of  the  hill  to  the  mimmit  of 
loity  cliff,  whence  the  ^e  ]o6kB  down  with 
dcl%ht  on  a  nearer  and  equally  beautiful  glimpae  of 
tke  WMtem  ahores  of  Corfu.  Down  this  cli^  along  a 
aleepi  but  weU*made  road,  we  r^)idly  descend,  and 
aoQO  OQOie  in  tight  of  a  multitude  of  little  baya,  each 
with  ita  lovely  white  lands  and  clear  blue  water — 
each  with  aome  ftntaatic  rock  jutting  out  of  the  water 
«r  terminating  the  bay,  and  every  <me  brilliant  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine  and  ahnost  touching  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  on  which  alternate  vines  and 
qrpRSsea,  myrtles  and  olives,  are  growing  and 
flourishing.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  the 
cliff  and  hill  are  entirely  formed  of  beautiful  s|]arkling 
g}-]ff«um,  quite  cr}'.HtulIiiu'  luid  pun*.  Tlu*  ri'st  uf  tlu* 
hill  LH  of  the  iiniiiiur}'  liiiu'stoiit*  cit'tln*  couiitf}*. 

At  tti«*  fiM»t  of  tin*  cliiK  on  u  littli*  liilloi'k  foniiin<;  ii 
kind  of  |>ri»niont4»n\  ci»nn«rt4-<l  hy  a  hilly  isthmus 
N'|ttrutin;r  two  synuni-tricul  littk*  Imys  un-  tht*  nioniut- 
U'ty  uimI  cninvmt  of  Puh^K'nstri/ziL,- -thi*  ohjivt  of 
nuuiy  u  i-luinnin;:  |iir-nii\  iind  th<*  ocauiionul  luihi- 
tjition«  (liirin;;  («nnini«T«  of  ^onir  of  tht*  Kn;rH>h 
n-^ti^lmtA  of  <  urfu,  who  un*  ahh*  t4»  oiri*r  a  hutfii*it*nt 
in«liir««int-nt  to  tin*  n';rukir  ])n»|»rii'ton«  t4»  jiiHtifv  tlii-ni 
ill  lUTotnniiMLitin;:  th«-ni*M*lvi*H  clM'whi-n*.  Th«r  con 
i»i«lt'nitii»n  i*«  not  vi*n'  mtiouh. 

Thf  (li<»tiini'f*  of  I*uI<^ii-ttHtri/zii  from  thi*  town  in 
iitiout  M'Viiiti^*n  mili-N  iumI  tin*  n«iil  is  pnnI;  Imt  it 
taki-n  lhn-«.*  Iftuum  to   drivi-  iUvr\\  owin^  to  tlii-  hilly 
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nature  of  the  way.  The  situation  is  charming;  very 
retired,  but  fiir  from  duUj  and  it  well  deserves  to  be, 
as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  fiivourite 
resorts  of  those  who  visit,  or  reside  in,  the  island. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  exquisite  than  the 
broken  and  indented  coast  here  presented.     The  steep 
cliff  rises  behind  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  1,000 
feet;  but,  both  in  approaching  it  by  the  road  and 
from  the  sea,  a  great  multitude  of  rocks  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  are  observed  lying  about  in  wild  confusion. 
All  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation.     At  our  feet 
are  at  least  a  dozen  tiny  little   bays,  the   horns  of 
which  stretch  &r  out  into  the  bright  blue  water,  while 
little  crescents  of  the  most  delicate  white  shingle,  as 
fine  83  sand,  tempt  the  foot  of  the  bather.     A  few 
caverns  are  seen  at  intervals,  but  they  are  only  acces* 
sible  by  boats.     The  last  but  one  of  the  small  bays  is 
separated  from  the  last  by  the  promontory,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  the  monastery.  It  is  so  calm,  so  clean-look- 
ing, and  so  comfortable  in  its  accommodation  that  I 
greatly  admired  the  taste,  not  only  of  the  original 
monks,  but  of  my  friends  and  companions,  who  had^ 
last  summer,  taken  possession  of  the  place,  under 
arrangement  with  the  monks,  and  occupied  it  them- 
selves.   A  more  delightftil  retreat  cannot  be  imagined , 
and  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer,  fiur  removed 
from  all  danger  of  malaria,  and  with  the  beautiM  sea, 
and  rocks,  and  sky  all  around,  it  would  be  hard  to 
select  a  spot  where  life  could  be  more  enjoyable. 

Both  monks  and  nuns  are  attached  to  this  establish- 
ment.    The  latter,  indeed,  are  more  like  the  sceurs 
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latm  of  the  Romirii  dmrch,  and  are 
old  wanoL     We  aair,  however,  two,  and 
«C  tiieni  wm  very  old.    One  was  spinning 
a  dislafl^  ^^  ^  other  was  emfarndering 
«C  girdle,  or  belti  with  gold  and  red,  in  a  style 
flff  wUch  there  were  some  examples  in  the  Icxiian 
off  the  Inlematiooal  Exhibition.    One  of  the 
of  oar  party  purchased  a  belt  just  completed; 
ikm  priee  paid  (nearfy  nine  shillmgs)  seemed  to 
vetyhigiL    There  are,  however,  too  many  English 
i;  and  diere  ia  too  much  demand  for  wares  of 
kiadt  even  smoog  the  villagers,  to  let  the  prices 
The  cmhraidereM  was  good-looldng,  and  ecarcely 
i^ged.    She  wore  a  sei^  dress,  plain  and  be- 
rather  diilSerent  in  style  from  the  dress  of  the 
but  not  remarkable  in  any  way.     I  observed 
although  she  qx>ke  chiefly,  and  by  preference, 
the  Greek  language,  she  understood,  and  could  speak, 
Isslkn. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  cultiviition  on  the  hill 
mitm  Oi«r  the  convent;  but  in  onler  to  kei*p  up  the 
aoil,  there  an*  nunieroufl  terruceti.  Tlu*8e  must  liave 
built  at  an  enonnotis  exi^-nM*  of  time  and  tmuble, 
if  they  did  not  cost  airtuul  money.  The  \'iiie  in 
of  the  trees  ht-n-  planted,  and,  it  m^med  to  iiu% 
the  chief  «inc;  Init,  no  doubt,  there  an*  ^ruin  and  hmK 
craps  ill  due  m.-umm.  The  HidfS  of  thi*  hIo]m*  u|>|Hiir  Ut 
he  too  ili^ep  to  admit  of  any  oth<*r  kind  of  iMiltivatiiiti 
witJi  a  chaiici*  of  tfiiceriw.  The  ^ntiuntl  tliat  in  at  all 
level  ia  «iixui>it*<l  with  olive  tntii. 

A  ruint-^l  ca^th*  in  mvii  «hi  xhv  i»ununit  <»f  tht*  liijfh 
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cliff  nearly  adjacent,  but  a  long  and  rough  road  must 
be  travelled  to  reach  it.  It  dates  from  the  Venetian 
period,  like  most  of  the  mediaeval  ruins  of  the  island, 
and  is  called  the  Castel  St.  Angelo.  The  position  is 
strong  and  fine,  but  the  remains  are  not  veiy  exten- 
sive.    Beyond  it  is  a  fine  bay. 

Paleocastrizza  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  accessible 
part  of  the  cpast  of  Corfii  at  which  genuine  cliff  scenery 
can  be  found ;  and  what  is  here  seen  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion,  extremely  bold  and  fine,  contrasting  powerfully 
with  the  other  limestone  sceneiy  of  the  island.  A 
large  and  valuable  mass  of  gypsum  is  cut  through  by 
the  r<»d  .  Bttle  Wore  <^v^at  the  foot  of  thTcli« 
but  it  has  not  been  worked.  With  this  exception,  the 
cliffs  are  entirely  calcareous.  Many  pleasant  walks 
and  excursions  might  be  made  fix)m  the  monastery; 
but  the  wandering  about  in  the  little  bays — climbing 
the  low  cliffs  near  the  sea — reaching  the  numerous 
headlands  by  land,  or  paddling  about  in  a  little  boat 
that  peeps  invitingly  out  of  a  small  recess  in  the  rock 
under  the  convent — ^would,  perhaps,  suffice  to  occupy 
most  of  those  who  come  here  to  escape  the  intense 
heat  of  the  simmier  sun,  which  bums  up  everything 
in  Corfu.  The  clearness  of  the  water  is  extaBordinary 
as  it  ripples  over  the  delicate  bed  of  shingles  and 
minute  shells, — ^the  shingles  being,  as  I  have  said,  so 
small  as  to  deserve  being  called  sand.  There  is  here 
none  of  that  muddy  appearance  seen  on  the  shore  in 
the  channel  of  Corfu ;  and  as  a  healthy  summer  resort, 
there  is,  probably,  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  island  to 
compare  with  it. 
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Hk-  establishment  at  the  convent  is  small  compared 

wTth  th#-  Hizi-  of  tlu'  buildin/i:  and  the  large  church 

»v-«4nfi»<ifLiti«in.     Without  the  sli^rhtest  arcliitectural 

j-r*  t- n-ii.n,  the  cIiu|h*1  is  larpre,   lofty,  and  well  pro- 

j»-r?i..ii#-il.     It    i.s   cinuimented    wth  a   few   pictures, 

j^^-JaiMy  hy  luitive  artists, — one  scTies  representing;, 

in  u  \in'   inmniprehensihh*  way,  the  creation  of  the 

w*  »rld-     Kacli  picture  was  dividi*<l  into  coni|Mirtments 

r*|*n-!M-ntin;!  MiUie  one  event.      The  creation  of  the 

i  mU  i^f    tlu-    air  was    pretty   clearly   indicated   by 

iXa-   !^inipK-!*t  fif  all  contri\'ances.      It  was  a  |K>ultry- 

yAi^l  in  uii  uproar.     The  i-xpulsion  of  Adam  and  Kve 

ir*4u  ParadiM*  wii^  neatly  ex(*cuted  by  an  an;;el  in  a 

>*n.wTi   ^jreat   cuit   and   >oarlet    wai>teoat,   with   small 

r» -Id*  II   wiii«'!».      Till*  tliuiies  tif  the  swonl  wen-  also 

r-J-I-n.     Sinn-  uf  thr  iniji;:«'  pictuns  win*  curious. 

T'-     j«;:!;t#-«l    ji:irt,  ri.ii«*i-iiii;:  i»f  tlif   farr   aiicj   bna>t. 

-•:;.•':    Will  «|i«ii».  aiiii   wa^   rii-t-^-fd   tlirjilv   iMliiml 

"•    -i'.-r  |'!.if»    wlii.  h  M»  !i-u:illy  <'i»v<r>  th«*  dn->  nl 

•  •  .-•  •  '•!    t!;;-  •  1.I--   in   tin-   <ir«ik   rlmnh.      A    l»»».\ 
!   -  ..;r:j-.  tliiiil'.    ].l.ir«i|  witli   ^ilv«r,  wa-i  plati  d  wifliiii 

!       ■  '.'  T   r*  :!:i:ii   ti'i'm   in-irtiiiL:   h»  n-,   !«»r  it-  «»\vii 

-..*  .'  'i  .:-  ;.M  llJ-f:il.-  •■  ''t  tin-  >t\li-  i»l  tl.i  Ikiphi 
I  ••  ^1,  th*  ij:iTi\i  lii*fi«riari  *A  r«ir!u,  tin-  brii!' 
'  •  •  h*  .':\«  *  "t  till'*  ;.'•  !i»  "f  tin-  i-I:iiii|.  It  i^  :il  • 'lu-i 
..  .-••".iV'.i  «  t  till  <ip«k  «|i:ir.irt»  r  :iii<l  aiiiM-iii/  iii 
.•-  •  1  j\\*  if  in  lii-  fwn  l''i»  ntli.  wlii-h  i^  imi 
.  .-  '  .•■..!•!'.-.?:■  r!..in  rill  matt*  r  iiml  tPiiTiiPiit  It 
»     .'.'i    I-     *  .i^\    t"   tii.il    ii.i-'si;;«  -  \.iV  iiii-ri     ii.tl.iltil.    !••!• 

•  *••"•«   j-!.i- •    n,  tM?!.   I  "nil*   i:i  !«-r  it^  •»li;ii»    «•!    •!•  »•*  rip 
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tion,  and  language  evidently  fidls  to  convey  the  inten- 
8ity  of  his  patriotism. 

"  PaleocastriH. — Si  quelqu'un  aime  k  chercher  le 
vrai  pour  le  conn6itre,  non  pas  pour  s'en  glorifier,  si 
quelqu'un  aime  k  se  concentrer,  purifier  son  coeur,  et 
retrancher  tout  ce  qu'il  pent  y  avoir  de  contraire  k  la 
droiture,  qu'il  aille  se  r^fiigier  dans  cet  asyle.  Sur 
des  bords  glissans  et  ignores  d'une  mer  sans  bomes, 
il  lui  par6itra  n'appartenir  plus  k  la  terre,  si  ce  n*est 
pour  craindre  les  embuches  des  avares  qui  Thabitent.* 
D'un  c6t^  un  ancien  chateau  bfl,ti  par  le  frhre  du 
dernier  Souverain  de  Byzance,  comme  un  colosse 
foudroy^,  sort  des  eaux  pour  deposer  contre  les  &8te8 
de  la  grandeur  humaine ;  de  Tautre,  le  mont  Hercule 
fend  le  ciel  d'un  sommet  nu,  couvre  le  pays,  et  ajoute 
k  rillusion  de  ce  site  solitaire,  im  sentiment  profond 
et  sublime." — Details  sur  Corfa^  1826 ;  p.  25. 

Beyond  the  exquisite  coast  sceneiy  and  the  simple 
but  quiet  residence,  there  is  really  nothing  in  Paleo- 
castrizza  that  admits  of  description ;  but  no  one  having 
any  love  for  nature  could  spend  a  few  weeks  in  its 
calm  seclusion  without  benefit  to  mental  as  well  as 
physical  health.  It  is  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar, 
but  charming,  style. 

Not  very  fiur  fi-om  Paleocastrizza,  a  road  branches 
ofi^,  and  traversing  one  of  the  little  hollow  valleys  so 
common  in  the  islands,  rises  gradually  to  the  village 
of  Scriper6,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  portion  of  the  mag- 

*  Jo  dis  des  avares,  car  je  suis  persnad^  que  snr  cent  calamitds  qui 
affligent  la  terre,  les  99  sont  le  r^ultat  de  Tayarice  (dans  une  acception 
trdg  ^teiidae). 
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uificeut  escarpment  of  limestone  that  coutinucs  at 
various  heiglits  all  across  the  north  of  the  island. 
Fnim  Scriixjni,  the  road  continues  to  ascend  in  a 
tigxag  to  the  pass  of  Paiitaleone,  one  of  the  favourite 
points  of  view,  Scriperci  itself  is  a  pretty  and  very 
ptcturosque  group  of  whitewashed  houses,  placed  ir- 
rejfularly,  and  offering  no  special  peculiarities,  but 
embosomed  in  gardens  whose  walls,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  covered  with  rose  trees  in  fiill  blossom, 
with  a  few  almond  trees  also  in  fiill  bloom,  to  break 
the  monotony.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen, 
anywhere,  more  beautiful  children  than  those  of  this 
village.  They  were,  however,  all  boys ;  and,  indeed, 
young  girls  are  rarely  seen  anywhere.  The  women 
in  this  neighbourhood  wear  yellow  or  pink  iiowered 
hiuidkercliiefs  across  the  bosom ;  and  the  heiwl-dresa  is 
a  large  piece  of  cloth  turned  over  in  a  curious  way, 
making  a  square  bandeau  over  the  forehead.  They 
thus  show  more  of  costume  than  is  usual,  though  the 
plain  ugly  blue  skirt  remains,  and  the  legs  are  swathed 
in  thick  bandages.  The  feet  are  generally  covered  with 
tliick  dioes,  turned  up  at  the  toe. 

From  tlie  top  of  the  jmss,  the  view  across  the  island 
to  the  south  is  very  fine ;  ujid  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
pro^>ect,  I  mounted  a  hill  about  250  feet  above  the 
termination  of  the  nuige  towards  the  sea.  The  pass 
itself  I  estimated  at  about  1,090  feet.  From  the 
puas,  looking  northwards,  and  from  the  higher  land 
above,  a  noble  view  is  obtained  of  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  island,  and  also  of  the  group  of  small 
inlands  beyond.    Among  the  latter  is  one  that  divides, 
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with  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  Lak6  Calichiopulo,  the 
honour  of  being  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses.  Few 
things  in  the  island  are  grander  than  the  scenery  fix>m 
this  point,  and  no  one  ought  to  omit  seeing  it.  Bat 
stiU  more  interestmg  and  even  finer  than  the  view 
firom  the  pass  are  those  obtained  on  descending 
towards  the  north,  and  passing  imder  the  lofty  and 
precipitous  clifis  between  Pantaleone  and  the  little 
village  of  Spagus.  The  whole  country  is  broken  and 
wild;  and  it  is  evident  that  large  and  frequent  fiJls 
take  place  fi'om  these  clifis,  which,  in  some  places, 
actually  overhang  the  road.  Going  on  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  leaving  one  or  two  villages  behind,  we  at 
length  reach  a  point  where  a  stream  of  water  gushes 
forth  in  the  strangest  and  wUdest  manner,  through  a 
large  hole  in  a  projecting  wall  of  rock,  and  leaping 
down  a  great  height,  forms  at  once  a  small  river. 
Near  here,  there  is  an  additional  interest  for  the 
geologist,— the  rocks  being  greatly  disturbed,  and  a 
singular  deposit  of  gypsum,  loaded  with  sulphur,  and 
of  native  sulphur,  in  large  quantity,  occupies  the 
valley.  Up  to  this  point,  the  rock  in  sight  has  been 
chiefly  a  tu&ceous  and  brecciated  limestone.  Here  it 
suddenly  changes  to  a  black  clay,  and  soon  flat  beds 
of  gypsum  are  seen,  alternating  with  rotten  clay. 
Among  these,  the  sulphur  is  foimd  in  great  abun- 
dance. I  was  shown  a  little  quarry,  a  few  feet  square, 
whence  a  vast  quantity  of  sulphur  had  been  taken  to 
dress  the  vines.  As  much  as  10,000  lbs.  weight — ^no 
doubt  of  gypsum  and  sulphur  together — ^was  said  to 
have  been  extracted,  and  the  result  was  described  as 
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Teiy  efficacious.  The  mixture  of  gypsum  would 
bt-l|i  the  gvKxl  effect  of  the  sulphur. 

I  wtt-H  niucli  omuscKl  at  the  scene  presc*nted  while  I 
was  examining  this  quarry.  I  counted  seventeen  men 
and  buys  who  hxul  followed  in  my  train  when  I 
k'ft  the  village  of  Spnguss  but  who  Imd  liitherto 
k-^-n  Ktniggling.  Here  they  all  collected  and  gn)Ui)ed 
theinM-lves  in  a  semi-circU%  some  sitting,  some  leanings 
fome  standing.  Most  of  them  wi*n*  ui  true  island  cos- 
tume, but  one  fellow  looke<l  supn-mely  ridiculous, 
having  olitoinc^l  a  sailor's  glazed  stniw  liat,  quite  new 
and  vtT}'  much  tixi  simUl;  tliLs  Ik*  set  jauntily  on  his 
httul  in  utt4T  disn*ganl  to  the  contnt^t  it  presi^ntinl  to 
his  \^j:}:[y  bUu*  trows^rs  and  dirty  white  st<K:kiugs. 
Evi-n'  oni*  of  my  audience,  howrvor,  was  seriously 
in(«'nt  on  th<-  cslm?  undrr  consid«*nitioii,  and  many  ot 
!?!•  Ill  wi  n-  Ii-ikiiiL'  t'»r  >|HiiiiHn^,  whiili,  iii<lff<|,  wiit 
r."f  tLi!!.  III?  to  tni'i.  At  rlii-  ht.iii  nt*  the  |i;ii-ty  was 
tiii  I  lilt  I  oili- I  r  111  tlif  \iIl.iL:'-  tin-  l'riiii;it«-  a  .-tnut, 
p -> •  t.iKl* -I'-tkiiiL'  i"r-«»M,  iii't  uiilikr  u  Turk,  wlio 
•*!!•  rwanl^  rij:ilii|  III*'  with  roir.i-  :iii(|  lnvail.  Yha 
w!i>.]«     I'^irty   wuitM   li.i\r  ai'riiiii|i;iiii<*d   mk*   ti>r  iiiili-s 

}i.ii|     I    li:ii|    tini«'    tt>    loliTilillr    tll«'    itlM'.-ti'MtiiilK  liut     I 

».i-  «^I::j«d  r-mii  t«»  nfiirii.  Siilpliiir  >priiiL'**  i--!n? 
;it  i*fi  :/ri;it  ili-t.iii' •  .  iiitii  thf  wlu'li*  link  is  drtj»ly 
i.'hj'P  L"i-i'« 'I  wit!i  *M!|'lnir  Inr  mil*  »•  ananMl. 

I  !i«  ••■iir.Trv  [-•■['1«'  ill  tlii«%  jKiPt  «•!'  ('nrtu,  \*h«-n* 
\iv*'«r*  ^1' :■•!!»  t'lii',  an*  \«  rv  tlilli  nut  tn»iii,  ujiil 
d«:l»'ilv  *jj- ri'T  i«»,  tin-  |h  ,i««.iiits  n»  ar  tin-  lu'ri  at 
p*.'!".  I''«;i  w.i**  !i'i  a^'kii.^  li«r  in«iiii  v.  ii<»  atti  iii|>t 
u!  |r-  -*.:./  uj-«h  i.!.i\  l<«'tHti  |i^,  itu  wt'iil  xiiil,  r\c«  |»t 
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when  any  one  was  addressed.  Great  interest  was  evi- 
dently felt  in  the  matter,  and  I  obtained  easily  every 
information  I  desired  in  the  most  intelligent  manner. 
The  primate  quite  understood  my  map,  and  could 
even  point  out  the  supposed  boundary  of  the  sulphur 
district.  I  do  not  think  so  much  interest  or  curiosity 
would  have  been  expressed  in  a  country  village  of 
England,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  was  shown 
in  many  ways. 

The  range  of  San  Salvador  stretches  across  from 
the  mountains  behind  Spagus  to  the  east  at  a  high 
level,  and  is  generally  precipitous  towards  the  south, 
forming  a  table-land  in  the  middle  part,  behind  and 
to  the  north  of  the  country  between  ScripenS  and  the 
highest  summit.  There  are  several  villages  on  the 
north  side,  but  SpartUla  is  almost  the  only  one  besides 
Scriper6  placed  high  up  on  the  south  flank  of  the 
chain,  and  indeed  there  is  not  place  for  a  village  along 
most  part  of  the  range.  Spartilla  is  best  reached 
from  Ipso,  a  place  on  the  coast  in  the  angle  of  the 
bay,  formed  by  the  low  land  of  the  middle  of  the 
island  to  the  south  and  the  almost  vertical  wall  of 
rock  that  cuts  across  it  towards  the  east.  The  name 
Ipso  is  derived  from  the  extensive  deposits  of  gypsum 
on  the  level  ground  close  by.  The  distance  of  Ipso 
from  Corfu  is  about  eight  mUes. 

Ipso  is  hardly  a  village,  but  it  is  a  name  on  the 
map.  There  are  one  or  two  houses  and  a  boat  on  the 
beach,  but  that  is  all.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  census  returns.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  close 
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to  it  there  arc  some  curious  strong  springs  of  fresh 

mter  bubbling  up  through  the  salt  water  in  the  bay 

mnd  among  the  fallen  rocks.     A  rough  beach,  covered 

with  large  boulders  not  yet  broken  up,  extends  for 

KJine  dtftance,  and  then  the  clifT  termiiuites  beneath 

the  water.     It  in  poi»»sible,  however,  to  climb  round 

£jr  •time  distance,  and  reach  one  or  two  snudl  caverns 

that  offer  nothing  reinarkaiile  beyond  the  view  of  the 

bay  looking  outwards.     A  larger  cavern  is  described 

MM  being  at  no  great  distance,  but  to  enter  this  a  boat 

ia  neccMar}'. 

FfTMn  l\m)  a  road  has  been  traced  and  fiartly  made 
in  tlie  direction  of  S{>artilla.  This  place  is  a  pretty 
\-illage  of  aUjut  tiUU  inluibitants,  lialt-way  up  the 
mountain  side,  in  a  [Miiiition  which  seems  very  incon- 
vitiic'nt.  Ik-low  the  vill:ig(\  and  near  thr  ntad,  is  a 
i.ik'il  Uu'v  (it'  (lit*  iiiMiMitaiii  ('i>virt«l  with  a  cunsItKr- 
aM*  aiC('iiiiiiil;iti«>n  ut*  a  kind  ot'  >taI:iL''iiiiri('  niarMt* 
lKi\«-«l  witli  :il:ilia^tiT.  >«»lii»'  ^l:il»'» «»!' wliiili  li:if|  Ihtm  M-rit 
T"  tin*  Iiiti  ni:iTifiii:iI  K\liil>iri«iii  ot  l^ii.'i,  nml  which 
i!  w:t^  |p»|N  «l  liiiL'ht  Ih-  wtiiki  M  t«»  prntit.  Thr  i|ii:iii- 
titv  nlifaiiiaM«  i%  ii'»  «!«nil'f,  l:ir«'i-;  l»ut  nt'  tlif  «iualitv 
ikjA  root,  n«»  **utli<-ii  lit  trial  had  hnii  iiiadt*  tn  ju^tity 
ai.  «'|»iiiiuli.  It  i-  a  prittx,  variriMtid  niarhli-  with 
jiiik  ci*!!!*!  iitri«*  iiiark;iiL'«».  Whitr  ;.''V|i'»inu  iiiiL'ht.  no 
ti'uht.  U-  ••ht.iiiiid  ill  ;ilHi;ii!.iii<  i\  and  {N-rhaps,  aixt, 
a!.ilt.i'«t«  r  tit  l«»r  ••ri..i!ih  ni.il  piirjNiMS. 

Thi'*  vi-it  h:i\:!.L'  in  \  ;»w  th"'  f\;mr.!iatii»ii  i»t  thi- 
ti».i:hli  'Hi.irrii-.  1  w.t-  a«'«»!n]i.i:::i  «1  |i\  tip-  |iri!iiati'  i»l 
tii«  ».ll.i:.'i  :iip1  "-.iMi  tr.i  rui'*  lf«'iii  I'lrlii.  Aint  M-^lt- 
::  /    thr    !:.«:.•  ^,    and    «*li    nur    u.i\     li.it  k    t«i    lp**«*.     tin- 
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primate,  who  seemed  a  tery  sensible  mail,  informed 
an  influential  member  of  our  party  that  the  miion    « 
with  Greece  was  a  thing  very  much  to  be  desired,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  would  prefer  having  the  road 
completed  to  his  village. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island,  I  ob- 
served to  be  particularly  handsome,  and  the  primate, 
who  accompanied  us  with  several  others  in  the  rear, 
were  noble  specimens  of  their  race.  Among  the  com- 
mon people  there  seemed,  to  me,  a  little  of  the  Turk- 
ish character  and  cast  of  countenance,  and  indeed  it  is 
very  rare  to  be  able  to  trace  any  of  those  true  Greek 
peculiarities  one  would  like  to  see.  What  with  the 
Albanians  on  the  one  hand,  the  Venetians  on  the 
other,  and  the  Turks  over-riding  both,  there  is  little 
chance  of  findiDg,  even  among  the  moimtaineers, 
much  ancient  blood  of  the  island.  Corcyra  must  be 
very  poorly  represented  in  the  modem  Corfu,  and  the 
Corcyrian  still  less  so  in  the  Corfiot. 

Spartilla  is  built  on  the  steep  slope,  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up  to  the  imperfect  plateau,  or  table-land, 
from  which  rise  the  two  pyramidal  peaks  of  San 
Salvador  and  Mavrona.  The  whole  of  this  plateau  is 
lofty  and  rocky,  and  its  effect  fine  from  all  points. 
San  Salvador  is  the  highest  peak.  It  is  considered  to 
be  the  Mount  Istone  of  the  ancients,  where,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  remains ,  of  the  aristocratic 
party  of  the  Corcyrians  made  a  last  stand.  "Aiter 
various  alternations  of  fortune  and  unheard-of  cruelties, 
committed  by  the  democrats  and  aristocrats  reciprocally, 
five  hundred  of  the  latter,  having  escaped  the  massacre 
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eommitted  by  the  dcmocrato,  under  the  protection  of 
tkc  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Eurjmcdon,  fled  to 
the  continent.  From  thence  they  returned  secretly, 
and  disembarking  on  the  inland,  lest  they  should  ever 
be  again  induced  to  quit  it,  they  burnt  their  boiits. 
They  then  fortified  themselves  on  tliis  commanding 
keigfat^  whence  they  were  only  dislodged  with  tlie 
aMjftance  of  the  Athenian  fleet.*** 

The  whole  of  the  San  Salvador  range  b  fine  and 
bold,  rising  well  from  the  sea  at  the  south,  sufliciently 
detached  from  the  high  \'alley  on  the  north,  and  dis- 
connected also  from  the  hills  to  the  i^tst.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  well  ada{>te<l  for  defence,  but  there  are  no  such 
remains  of  CycloiKtm  widls,  crowne<l  with  an  Acn>|Xilis, 
as  we  see  in  tlie  isLuids  of  Leuciulia  (Saftta  Maura), 
Ithaca  and  (\*|ihalonui.  Indn^d,  the  north  of  Ciirfu 
•-t-Tii'*  liliiio^^t  witliout  in:irk«^  <»f  anrii-nt  (KH'uiKition. 
It  io  iifit  iiiiliki  Iv  tliat  ill  tin*  \**'^t  tiiiH*  ot*  thr  (incks, 
it  w;iH,  liki"  >-»  iiiaiiv  nflu  r^  nl"  tht*  <iri<k  iiiniiiitaiiis, 
t!ii' kl\'  «ii\rn«l  with  wimmI,  ainl  n^t  v«rv  arrr-^'^iljli-. 
Tli«-  niipA.il  <•!  thr  winhI  ha**  rrrtainlv  ii«'t  Imi-ii  fnr  llir 
a^h.iTiT.i.;*-  "t  til''  i^!.iiitl^,  i\<<|it,  i!i«l»M«l,  tliat  it  has 
i»n').t!il\  il'.iri!  a\v:i\  {][*■  •'li*  lt»  r  tp>iii  iiiativ  trilH"*  nf 
p.IiIn  r-.  \v!.  •  wi.ijM  1m-  ti'tMilili  ««iiii»-  iitiL'hlN»iir«*  to  thr 
i!ih.iM?,i:.f -  •■t  tht    \ill.ii:' -»  Im  I.iw. 

rp»iii  th'-  N  il!.i/''  «•!*  Sjiartlll.i,  \vhi«  h  i-*  <»n«-  uf  th**-^** 


•  A  .■  r-I.n^  '.'•  -.r.   •'.   r  «■    "iriV   :!  •■  r.  il   M   -int  !•!.  mi*  win  ■  n  t)ii» 
I'*«r!-      f  **'      \'^      ■.   SJ.  i    n-t   far  !>  .?i    P.i!.--- i»t  .••  ^       t.  k>    r  i*  v 
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that  would  have  suffered  from  the  forests  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  they  would  have  been  benefited,  it  would 
certainly  be  possible,  and  probably  not  difficult,  to 
ascend  the  peak  of  Mavrona,  and  thence  proceed  along 
the  table-land  to  San  Salvador.  I  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  this,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  the  subject  of  a  special  excursion.  About 
the  time  of  my  visit  (the  end  of  February),  the  weather 
already  showed  symptoms  of  breaking  up,  and  was  not 
to  be  trusted  from  day  to  day.  I  decided,  however,  to 
make  the  experiment,  and,  acting  under  good  advice,  I 
determined  to  ascend  through  a  ravine  from  Glypho,  a 
small  port,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  boat 
from  Corfu.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Sir 'Patrick  Colquhoun,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Corfu,  I  was  provided  with  all  needful  appliances, 
and  was  also  enabled  to  take  with  me  an  aneroid 
barometer,  as  I  desired  to  check  the  various  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  as  to  the  height  of  San 
Salvador.  I  had  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  pleasant  and  congenial  companion.  The  trip  and  the 
ascent  are,  however,  by  no  means  arduous,  and,  in  case 
of  fine  weather,  the  whole  may  be  very  easily  com- 
pleted without  &tigue  between  break£stst  and  dinner. 
Ladies  can  very  well  make  the  ascent  on  horseback. 

The  pull  across  the  Bay  is  one  succession  of  charm- 
ing and  interesting  incidents.  The  little  port  alluded 
to,  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  starting  point 
in  Corfu,  the  boat  passing  close  under  a  comer  of 
Vido,  and  leaiving  the  Lazzaretto  and  Gk)vino  far  to 
the  left.     Immediately  in  front,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
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moontun  rises  directly  out  of  the  sea,  and  is  so  steep, 
that  the  little  monastery  on  the  summit  almost  appears 
to  overhann^  the  Buy.  Tliis  is  indeed  by  no  means  the 
cue«  as  it  is  situated  probuhly  two  miles  within  the 
line  of  tlie  shore,  but  the  efiect  from  a  small  boat  is 
very  fine.  The  rL-niainin<r  {Mirt  of  tlie  cluiin  to  the 
cast  is  also  well  sei*n,  as  it  lulls  buck  towards  the  north, 
and  ^dduully  lowers. 

Glyplni  is  the  name  of  our  little  port;  but  in  what 
way,  if  at  all,  its  niunc  or  history  is  coiuiected  with 
frhiJtic  art,  I  am  uiuible  to  say.  The  {K>rt  is  created 
by  a  vast  block  of  limestone  rock,  thut  has  iiillen  into 
the  HA  fn>m  the*  mountain  side  ut  soinr  distant  |KTiod, 
and  lias  thus  foriiie<l  a  little  rocky  promontory  and  a 
»niull  Ini\%  in  wliirh  Uiuts  can  take  shelter.  It  is  a 
Intiutiful  o)ijc(*t«  this  littlr  proiiiuiitor}'  (»f  p)c*k,  coVi'rt*<l 
with  v«';/rt:itii»ii.  It^  I'unn  i^  |»i('tur«M|iir,  anW  it  is  as 
i;««  fill  a-  if  i-  U-aufitiil  A  Ii<>iih<-  j^  Imilt  4111  tlir  >14»|k* 
•  t  till'  liill.  i'I<>«i  t«>  till*  l:iii<liiii:*|»la4'i-,  liiit  tlim-  sr<-iiis 
ii*»  litlii  r  liitii^t-  a<li;i('(  lit.  and  oiilv  two  <»r  tlin-<-  >tRiir- 
;:iiii;r  lnn«»  ap»iiinl.  rii»rf  wa**,  Imwrvtr,  a  fair  |N»pu- 
Litiiifi  i>t'iiitri  an«l  lHi\n  t«»  wi  Icomi'  (mii*  arrival. 

IJL*  tiiaiiv  «itlit-r  Mi(iii:f.t«  ri<<*  >iiiiilarlv  >ituat«-il  <»ii 
{••ttv  It*  L'lit**  :i!i'l  iiii'UiitaiM  tiip^.  titat  (*t  Sail  Salvailnf 
:•  tli«-  iilij**  t  «■!  a  I'  Ii'riiiLiL'i  at  a  «'«rtaili  ^1:1^111  nf  tli** 
\'-.ir;  .umI.  :iItIi»»iii:!i   n**\  ii  L''il;irl\    iiili.iMli  ij,  tlii-n-  is 

a!H.i\  •  «*ii!lli  .1  !it  <  ••iiiliiM'ii'  .itii'ii  t<>  ki«  |»  tip    Wi  ll-iit:i<li* 

|«.itii  til  til*-  '^iiiiiiiiit  iiii>nlir.  I  In  t<>|»  iu:iy  iinltnl  Ih' 
r*  .1  !i>>i  tri'Mi  iiii't't  than  tiii*  |Miiiit.  ami  tin  n-  i**aNil* 
I .  ••  ;i:«'iit  li.ilt  \v.i\  Up.  N«»  4lifliiu!f\,  llnrili'iT, 
(•lill  I  M'*!  ill  tiii<lii.j  <'i.i'*«  w.iv,  but  it  W.I- <iuiti    iiu- 
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possible  to  avoid  taking  with  us  one  of  the  little  crowd 
of  human  beings  who  had  evidently  quite  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject.  Either  we  must  &sten 
upon  one,  or  the  whole  number  would  &sten  them- 
selves upon  us,  and  accompany  us  all  the  way.  As 
the  smallest  evil,  we  selected  a  very  little,  dark-eyed, 
olive-complexioned  youth,  by  no  means  Greek  looking, 
and  probably  about  ten  years  old.  Slinging  on  his 
back  a  loaf,  an  over-coat,  and  a  small  cask  of  water,  as 
symbols  of  office,  he  started  on  his  way  in  great 
glee,  disappearing  in  an  instant  in  a  small  olive  grove, 
growing  down  almost  to  the  sea,  and  followed  by  my 
companion  and  myself,  at  a  quick  pace.  But  we  were 
not  to  get  rid  of  our  following  quite  so  easily.  Half- 
a-dozen  of  the  other  lads  followed  for  a  time,  but  one 
by  one  they  left  us.  One  only,  a  half-witted  strip  of 
a  youth,  miserable  looking,  and  of  the  most  unnatural 
leanness,  his  very  fiice  not  being  much  thicker  than  a 
walking  stick,  but  odoriferous  beyond  all  endurance 
with  the  ftmies  of  garlic,  would  insist  on  dogging  our 
footsteps,  now  passing  before,  then  dropping  close  be- 
hind, and  sometimes  sidling  up  to  one  of  us,  apparently 
arranging  that  we  shoiild  always  be  reminded  of  his 
presence  in  the  most  disagreeable  way.  In  vain  did 
I  exercise  my  Italian  phrases;  in  vain  did  my  com- 
panion anathematise  in  modem  Greek.  He  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand  how  or  why  he  offended, 
and  we  were  feirly  obliged  at  last  to  use  threats,  and 
drive  him  back.  After  all,  we  found  that  a  few 
decided  remarks  in  very  plain  English  delivered  ore 
rotundoj  answered  the  purpose  much  better  than  good 
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mtured  rcmontftninces.     The  poor  wretch  held  out  his 
huftd  for  an  obaluB  (halfpenny),  and  finally  disappeared. 

About  two  hours  and  a-half  were  occupied  by  us  in 
the  ascent.  The  path  proceeds  along  the  side  of  a 
namiw  gorge  opposite  the  mountain  of  San  Salvador, 
and  rounds  the  head  of  this  ravine  after  a  slight 
dtTflcent;  it  then  continues  steadily  ascending  until, 
aluiut  half  way  up  from  the  sea,  we  come  to  the 
ntU'riy  desolate-looking  village  of  Signes.  At  first  it 
mseniMea  a  city  of  the  dead:  a  church  unroofed; 
kouM**  looking  as  if  their  inhabitimts  were  all  lockinl 
up  aiileep,  or  imprisoned  within  ttiem ;  ground  unen« 
ckipetl,  and  ap|Mirently  uncultivutcfl ;  and  not  even  the 
Imrking  of  a  hound  to  break  the  utter  monotony  of 
thi-  ncene. 

Signesi  i-s  h<iwfver,  a  nid  living  village,  which,  in 
lli«-  Li.Ht  i«'n>iis,  in  >tatr«l  tn  liavr  hail  1,218  iiihal»it- 
lU.t-.  Wlirp-  tlnv  >tn\V  tllrIlis4lv(-S  <»r  \vl»at  lNr«»inrs 
•  '!"  th«  111.  it  \vi»uM  rrrtaiiilv  j»u//.Ii-  any  <»ih*  j»;i'*>iug 
thr»»ii.:li  tli»-  |»la«»'  t«»  iliMnNi-r.  W  v  <li<l  n«»t  m«*  a  >ini:lf 
tliiM;  ll»i  li"ii-i  *•  Win-  *li»^««l,  uimI  lli«'  o!il\  apjHar- 
an«  »•  «•!  litf  a!i\  will  p-  fiMiialili*  o\i|*  tin-  laiHUraiH* 
!■  li»r»*  U'.  «»iii-i*tt«l  «»t  tlipi-  jMf»|ili-  af  a  tlUtarn't' 
•K-T-MiL'  i:i  a  •'in. ill  uallnl  ;:.ir«l«  M  that  liail  at  tir-t 
r«N  .i|N  fj  lii'ti'  »■. 

Att»  r  thl'  \iII.iL'»-  tli»-  r«iinl  i  "litiMiii  -  w'uh-  aiui 
|ti\iil   to   til*    t*'|i  «>t'  \\\*'  iii'Miiitaiii :  Imt  flu    pkIv   i- 

I..ik»tl,     r\i'i  |»t     wliiTr     ri»\»Tt*l      1»\      \\  iM      Ih  rb-^     ail<l 

l!«-%\«i-.       Ill"    xi^wn   111"  till*   -iirniiiiiiliriL'   4'iiiintrv    t*i 

m 

lii*    •  .i-t    .ti.il    ^'iitli  an*   tin*,    l<M»kinLr  tlnwii   ii|N.ii   th«- 
1.4L'    ••!    r*iiti-l!it«*   ami   till    pLiiii^   nt'   Vrana,  and   pn  - 
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senting  a  charming  outline  of  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Albania  in  the  back  ground.  The  view  across  the 
bay  to  Corfti,  and  the  back  ground  of  lower  moun- 
tains in  that  direction,  is  also  fine  and  interesting. 

Unfortunately  the  weather,  which  had  long  been 
threatening,  determined  to  pour  forth  its  wrath  upon 
US  just  at  the  time  we  reached  the  summit.  We  took 
shelter  in  the  monastery;  but  there  were  only  bare 
walls  and  a  roof  to  protect  us,  and  terrible  cutting 
draughts  which  were  worse  than  the  rain.  After 
refi'eshing  ourselves  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  a 
draught  of  water,  which  I  drew  up  in  a  broken  jar 
from  the  well  on  the  summit,  we  made  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  little  territory,  looked  at  the  rough  ground 
that  forms  the  plateau  on  the  south  side  of  the  range, 
and  endeavoured  to  think  how  beautiftd  it  would  have 
been  had  the  weather  been  fiivourable.  We  then  de- 
cided to  commence  our  descent,  and  this  we  safely 
accomplished  in  very  much  less  time  than  it  had 
taken  us  to  get  to  the  top.  I  estimated  the  mountain 
to  be  about  3,300  feet.  It  is  well  placed  for  com- 
manding a  prospect  to  the  east  and  north,  but  in  other 
respects  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  first-rate 
point  of  view.  No  fineness  of  weather  could  give  an 
extensive  or  instructive  view  from  the  top  towards 
the  south,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  beyond  the  very 
near  and  almost  equally  lofty  summits  to  the  north- 
east and  south-west.  I  am  quite  aware,  however, 
that  a  rainy  day  affords  but  a  poor  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  a  landscape  from 
a  great  elevation,  and  will  therefore  say  no  more. 
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At  Gl}'ph(i,  which  we  rmched  iu  a  constantly  in- 
crtmmp  rain,  we  found  our  boatmen  resuly  with  a 
mt«l  which  woa  not  unwelcome,  and  which  we  ate 
tested  on  a  Ix'nch  at  a  round  stone  table  in  front  of 
the  little  hoU!ie  by  the  lan<lin«;- place.  Never  did 
Albanian  mutton  taxte  more  tender,  or  the  excellent 
country  wine  |)ro\ided  for  ixa  l)y  our  Iriend  more 
acceptable.  At  least  a  dozen  men  and  children  were 
r«l^^:d  round  in  all  sorts  of  picturesque  attitudes 
cmlmly  staring  at  us;  but  we  {laid  them  no  atten- 
tion, and,  wrapped  in  our  wann  cloaks,  despised  the 
wither  and  them.  On  h'avin;:,  we  distributed  a  few 
snail  c«>ina  among  the  children  in  return  for  tiie  use 
of  the  stiine  table,  and  even  two  or  three  well-dressed 
men  did  not  object  to  receive  thfir  share.  Tiie  chil- 
dren were  verj'  pn-tty.  (Mie  of  them  I  notici-<l  |Mir- 
t"-  liLirlv.  a  littl*'  tliiti'^  nlniut  livr  vijirs  olil,  dn-^scd 
l.k*  a  I'irl.  anil  with  a  ^rirl'^  tarr;  i»ut  1  \va>  t4ild  by 
th«-  bp'tli«r,  wli»i  was  In  rliar;^'*,  that  tlii>,  Iini,  wa^  a 
}m»\.  N«i  '^irl^  wi  rr  siiii;  :iin|  w«-  siw  iiu  wtiiiHM  Imt 
twii  i.r  tlir»«*,  wlin  wt  I'r  wa-ililiiL'  rlMili*  s  at  a  tn'ULrh 
:in»«'!;L^  th«'  •ili\«  trtt  *,  ;iinl  till  ''I-  « Jill  tullv  tnini  «i  a^'uU- 
:i*  wi- ap|»pi.n  li»  «1.       liny  w«  n   prolialily  initio  r  \nuii;5 

It  !<«  a  <'uri«>UH  lialiit  ni  tli**  <intks,  that  ahno^t  all 
tfi<-  «'»iiuii»«ii  |Mi.|i!i,  IIP  II  a-*  Will  as  wiiiiitn,  ri«li-  s'uh-. 
w.iv-  «•:>  thi-  KiiiMh-.  It  \^  trii'"  that  th»-  w.-imii  an- 
mn  ly  i!.«luL'»tl  with  a  !i«l«at  all.  ^  Uir  in.ij  -,  f  ^'piiip 
aft*  r /r«»ii|»  •-!  ]••  .i^-int-,  •  a»  h  ;rp»ii|»  ii-ii'»>i.i.l'  |n  rhaps 
tit  tl.n  •  <ir  t>>iir  iu>  ti  «*t  \ani>us  :i^'i  «.  :i:.ii  twn  *»r  (iin  «* 
Wt'iii'Ti.  all   |'pli.iMy   iii<  iiiIh  r<*  *'i   da    tainily,  ami   a 
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loaded  mule,  or  donkey.  Each  of  the  women  will  have 
on  her  head  a  load  of  wood  large  enough  to  conceal 
her  features.  One  of  the  men  will  shoulder  his  hoe, 
another  will  have  some  light  load,  another  will  ride  the 
beast  of  burden,  and  another  wiU  lead  him.  It  is 
evident  that  even  now  woman  occupies  but  a  low 
place  in  the  scale  of  humanity  in  these  countries  bor- 
dering  on  the  east.  In  Corfii  this  mnark  chiefly 
applies  to  the  women  of  the  lower  classes,  but  is  there 
very  marked. 

As  is  usual  in  eastern  countries,  the  women  marry 
young,  the  match  being  arranged  by  the  seniors  of 
the  &mily,  and  objection  is  said  to  be  rarely  made  by 
the  girl. 

The  wedding  portion  of  a  bride  consists  of  the 
family  jewels,  or  at  least  of  such  a  proportion  of  per- 
sonal ornaments  aa  can  be  collected  together  for  the 
occasion.  These  are  really  valuable,  including  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  embroidery,  and  the  costumes 
themselves  are  expensive.  Afterwards,  when  children 
and  hard  times  come,  when  the  oil  crop  &lls  short, 
and  the  maize  fails  to  yield  its  accustomed  return, 
when  the  rain  destroys  some  things,  or,  which  is  more 
common,  the  drought  and  sun  prevent  the  due  growth 
of  others,  these  resources  become  available.  They  are 
saving,  bank,  ..  wUch  oo  in.ar«t  is  given.  Ve 
husband  borrows  the  dower,  and  raises  money  upon  it 
by  pawning;  and  as  the  mon*  d. ;n^  is  under  govern- 
ment  superintendence,  and  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
estimated  value  is  always  lent  on  &ir  terms,  there  is 
no  great  harm  done.   After  a  while,  a  good  olive  year. 
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which  is  pietty  sure  to  reftum  perennialty,  enables  the 
pledge  to  be  redeemed,  and  it  goes  back  among  the 
other  little  valuables  into  the  &mily  chest  But  by 
d^rees  these  valuables  come  into  the  market,  and  are 
finalty  disposed  of.  In  this  way  beautiful  specimens 
of  slver  manufacture,  used  formerly  for  ladies*  belts^ 
are  sometimes  to  be  purchased  for  the  value  of  the 
metaL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CXCURSION  TO  BENIZZE — OASTURI  AND  STAYBO— 8PRIN08  AT 
BENIZZE — BOAD  TO  THE  8ANTI  DECA — ^ASCENT  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAIN— ^VIEWS  FROM  THE  TOP — PASS  OF  OABUNA — ^MOUNTAIN 
OF  SAN  IfATHIAS — JJLKX  OF  COBISSIO— MEDITEBBANEAN  TIDES 
— ESCAPE  OF  THE  RAIN-WATER  AND  FORMATION  OF  SWAMPS — 
MALARIA  AND  AGUE  FEVERS — ^LEFKIMO — PAXO  AND  ANTIPAZO. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Corfii  rises  almost  imme- 
diately into  low  hills,  and  includes  broken  ground, 
abounding  with  picturesque  points  of  view.  In  this 
direction,  also,  after  the  Lake  of  Calichiopulo  is  past, 
there  are  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  which 
continue  for  some  distance,  and  render  the  view  from 
the  sea  extremely  fine. 

A  charming  excursion,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  is 
that  from  Corfu  to  Benizze,  a  little  village  of  only 
250  inhabitants,  occupjdng  the  narrow  space  between 
these  eastern  cliffs  and  the  sea.  The  distance  by 
water  is  only  between  five  and  six  miles,  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Hyllaic  Harbour,  and  the  ship  of 
Ulysses.     The  land  journey  is  much  greater,  owing 
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to  the  detour  inuilc*  ti)  avoid  the  lake  and  the  winding 
of  the  ruttd  on  the  nide  of  the  hilky  both  in  the  ascent 
to  (latfturi  and  the  i4iihse(|uent  deM:ent  to  Itenizzc*. 

The  ruad  out  of  (\)rfu  |nihm*h  the  hc-ud  of  Cidichio- 
pulii,  and  wK>n  t'nt^'i's  the  olive  ;;roves.  Hefiire  long, 
w«*  Ijepn  t4i  ri^'.  (hu*  or  twi)  small  villa<reM  an*  8ei*n^ 
and  more  tluui  one  nrnd  hnuiches  off— one  to  the  \niss 
of  (ianirui,  another  to  Santi  Deca,  and  a  third  to  the 
nILip*  of  (iiihturi,  all  |N)intA  well  worth  visiting. 
Two  of  the  nxuU  conduct  t<i  the  south  of  the  island,  a 
district  nuvly  visited,  htth*  {K*o{>le<l,  and,  in  sununer 
rime,  ver}'  unii(*:dthy.  This  {wrt  of  (\>rfu  is  com|iara- 
tivfly  level,  and  a  larj^e  tnict  of  flat  land  pnginrts  out 
int«i  tlu*  cliannt-1  at  one  |ioint  for  s<*vi*nd  miles.  Ex- 
tensive saliiuLH  have  fonnerly  existc^l  then*,  hut  they 
are  not  currif^il  on  at  |>n'S4*nt.  Beyond  theM\  and  at 
th«*  turtln-t  lAtreinitv,  l»ut  nu  tin-  wi^t  rtui-t,  tlnTr  is 
a  rnii*i«l#  nil»l«-  tr.u't  nf  \\v^\\  ;jn»iiinl  j»re»Miitiiii:  :&  »»t«r|> 
!':i«  i*  ti>w:ini**  tip-  *m  a,  and  finniiiatini;  ill  (\i|h-  liiani'o, 
tin-  **iiutliiTiiTii'><*t  ixtniiiitv  «»t*<\irlu. 

Tin  n-  in  aiiMrli«r  |»lair  in  ruriu,  and  .M\tnil  in  MthiT 
i-Lin<I^  nf  tin*  joniiin  ;:ri>ii|».  wli«  n-  *<ilina>  havi-  In-«ii 
i-tal»li-|i«d.  Tli«v  an-  alwav*  niarlne  iiiar-ht  s  Imt 
th- \  «!••  n«»t  «Mirn  t'»  !»••  n»*r''%irilv  unli«*alr)iv.  Tliis 
d«  |MiiiN,  ni»  ddiil'T*  |i:irtly  on  tin'  lunount  nt  d«vnni|M»- 
->;n;:  4ir;;ani«'  matt*  r  drittin;:  intn  tht  ir  n<'i;:lilMiiirlit-Ki, 
(•lit  (  hii  tiv  «*n  tilt*  till  ihtv  of  ]u'«*i-<«  nt  flu-  ^a.  In 
^'oiiu,  U'th  an*  iinln  althv.  and  tli*'  \illa;:r««it  Lttkiuio 
un   « inini-ntlv  <m>. 

I  Ik*  |ii>|iiil.i(i<>n  of  this  ^niup  <•!  ti\e  \ill.i;:«  <«,  whii  h 
uhiiit!«t  jiiin  i-arh  othiT,  was  iii   I^^lN   «^^'>*^   an<l   in 
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1860  had  only  increased  to  4,008,  a  difference  of  four 
per  cent,  in  twelve  years  This  stagnation  is  most 
probably  due  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  district. 

On  the  road  to  Benizze,  in  the  eariy  morning,  one 
meets  numerous  groups  of  villagers,  bringing  market 
produce  into  Corfu.  Some  carry  their  burdens  on 
their  heads,  others  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  donkeys. 
Most  of  the  groups  consist  of  men  and  boys,  but  occa- 
sionally both  women  and  young  girls  are  seen.  All 
the  peasants  struck  me  as  being  cleaner,  more  healthy, 
better  looking,  and  better  grown,  than  the  same  classes 
in  the  villages  near  the  town  to  the  west.  The  younger 
women  were  somewhat  better  dressed,  though  always 
with  the  same  plain  skirt  of  blue,  the  same  kind  of 
high  chemisette,  cut  square  under  the  breasts,  and  a 
handkerchief  over  the  head,  partly  covering  the  face, 
but  every  now  and  then  so  arranged  as  to  set  off  to 
advantage  the  features  that  were  thought  best  worth 
presenting. 

The  country  in  this  direction  is  well  cultivated,  and 
abounds  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  villages  are 
small,  but  prettily  placed,  and  look  clean  at  a  distance, 
though  they  hardly  bear  close  inspection.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  Gasturi.  It  is  built  on  a  some- 
what steep  hill  side,  the  houses  being  at  different  levels. 
Inunediately  behind  the  village,  rises  a  pyramidal  mass 
of  rock,  overlooking  the  whole,  and  itself  cro^vned 
with  a  small,  but  picturesque,  country  house,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Peter  Braila,  a  well  informed  and  intelligent 
gentleman,  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  govern- 
ment.    This  viUa  is  not  inhabited  except  during  the 
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nimmGr  montliH,  when  the  heat  at  Corfu  in  cxccsbivl*. 
Tht'  vifw  from  it  iu'n>H8  the  Chiiiinel  of  Corfu  to  the 
AHkuiLui  Moiiiitaiiifs  iuhI  the  fresh  cool  brei*ze  comin;; 
fniin  their  suiiuiiitj*,  which  ure  only  free  from  miow 
for  a  wr\*  hlmrt  m-:i.«miii«  coiitntsted  with  the  rich  vejje- 
tatioii  of  (*orfii«  and  rs|Hvially  of  the  central  pkuns 
immttliatrly  )n'I<iw,  ih  i-xtn-mely  fine.  The  clowly 
aiijacent  vilki;:(*  of  (rasturi  and  the  mtmntain  of  Santi 
iKx'a  aiv  also  cxtn'na'ly  i>ictun*M|ue.  Ga.sturi  itself 
hiw  more  than  a  tlu>us:uid  hiimbitants,  and  contains 
MfVend  prMxl  housen. 

From  the  houM>  of  Sir  P.  Hraila  commences  the 
d€*!icent  to  Itenizzc%  hy  a  n«id  cut  in  a  lon^  succi'ssion 
of  tifrz^ifp^^  down  an  alniiist  vi-rtind  cliff.  This  Im 
n-idlv  uuf*  of  thf  wonders  (»f  tla*  i>Lind;  not  lui  much 
for  till*  con««tnirtiun  of  the  nmd,  which  involves  no 
;:n;it»  r  ijiflii  ult'n  -»  than  havr  ln-rij  nVi-n'oiiir  tlM\vln-n' 
in  "iniiLir  |-»^iili»ii^,  Imt  iM-raux*  nf  tin-  i\(|iii<*iti'  and 
ii»i.*f.ii.T!\   \.i:*:«i|  Im  aiitv  4»t' till-  mm -inn   whirh  rKaiiL'r."* 

»  m  •  ■ 

at  lAin  tiirii,  and  alti  niat*-^  tli«-  lii»i'*t  niinaittir,  with 
til*'  --.ttj-t  aiiil  u\**^t  li»vilv  vi«  \v-.  Ft  is  al**»  n- 
ni.iik.il»li-,  t!t.it  «^»  L'<Mxl  iLiid  (*<m1v  a  riKtd  shtiuld  liavi* 
In  •  t.  ««'ri-tnii  t«d  t'«  a(-(«iliiin<Nlat«-  so  vrrj*  small  a  jN»jiU- 
LiT.-:.,  ffP  it  d'-H  i.'»t  l«ad  lN\i»iid  th»*  vill.ii:i\  and 
tli»  n-  "^  •  »!••  i.'-tliit:..'  tin  n*  in  th«*  styli*  <»t  t!it  linu^'s,  jlh 
tli»  r»-  n  rt.iiiiU  i-«  ii«»thlnir  itt  th<*  niiinUT  i«t  tin*  |N-n|il(» 
t«»  n*jiii:i  ^1  ritM  li  ariiifiiiniHLiti«»M  All  tli»-  \tll.iirip4, 
i\ii«fl.ir  •■!*  t'"t,  ■  r  with  Im.i^i-.  ..t  Imrdi  n.  i  .ir»  lidlv 
i.\«'id  thi  I  •  -^  r».il,  t"r  tin-  r.^rtii-t  -•  t  iii-  t<i  lihjift 
\i  r\  -:p«i.,'!-.  l'»  /I'^/A'j^  nil  a  lui>ii!tt.ii!i  *i«ii\  ainl 
^•natiy  pn  !•  r-  ?•  ilinu'  lilniriou-^ly  tip  a  ii«arly  \trti«al 
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stony  path  to  walking  at  his  ease  and  conducting  his 
animal  along  the  easy  ascent  of  a  good  but  longer 
road. 

Benizze  is  prettily  placed,  but  it  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting from  the  springs  of  pure  water  that  burst  out  of 
the  rock  in  a  ravine  behind  the  village,  about  a  third 
of  the  way  up  the  steep  cliflF.  This  water  has  been 
conducted  to  a  reservoir,  and  is  thence  passed  along  a 
conduit,  carefully  constructed  along  the  clifl^  and  across 
the  country,  to  supply  the  town  of  Corfu.  Enough 
remains,  after  filling  the  reservoir,  to  keep  a  multitude 
of  small  mills  at  work,  whose  cheerful  noise  is  never 
lost,  and  which  are  seen  in  succession,  as  we  rise 
rapidly  on  the  hill  side,  and  up  the  ravine  to  the  source. 
Beyond  Benizze,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  walk  of  a 
few  miles  leads  to  a  small  stream,  up  which  towards 
the  source  is  the  mediaeval  ruin  of  Paleocastra,  ano- 
ther fine  spring  of  water  gushes  out  of  the  rock,  origi- 
nating the  little  river,  which,  like  that  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  Potamos. 

Without  being  very  remarkable,  the  ravine  up  which 
one  ascends  to  the  place  where  the  water  bursts  forth 
from  the  rock  above  Benizze,  is  picturesque,  and  well 
worth  a  visit.  Wild  limestone  rocks  shut  in  the  view 
on  each  side,  and,  if  we  turn  back,  the  blue  water  of 
the  sea,  and  the  noble  mountains  beyond,  form  the 
usual  admirable  contrast.  The  water  issues  from  a 
natural  cleft  in  the  limestone  in  a  considerable  stream, 
and  is  increased  by  two  or  three  small  springs  adjacent. 
It  fiJls  almost  immediately  about  twelve  feet  over  a 
shelf  of  rock  into  a  pool,  whence  it  enters  a  narrow, 
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vodkjt  and  in  putSi  an  artificial  channel,  till  it  reacliea 
dMlintmilL  A  variety  of  treea  grow  tliickfy  around, 
taimig  advantage  of  the  perennial  moistorei  and  the 
imvine  behind  and  above  ckaea  in  rapidly. 

A  iteep  climb  conducta  past  a  house  perched  on  the 
hiU  side  to  a  road  which  leads  to  the  village  of  StavrAg 
or  the  Cross,  one  of  the  wildest  of  those  in  this  part  of 
the  island,  built  high  up  on  a  narrow  ridge  just  fiMong 
Santi  Deea  on  the  one  nde,  and  looking  .down  on 
Gastnri  on  another,  while  fiir  below  at  one*s  feet  am 
the  pretty  white  houses  of  Beniise.  The  village  has, 
like  many  otherSi  a  sad,  deserted  look  during  the  day, 
not  a  soul  being  visible,  and  not  a  sound  heard.  The 
houses  arc  so  close  together,  that  it  would  often  be 
difficult  for  two  stout  men  to  pan  each  other  in  the 
interval  Mt^  and  so  irrpgulariy  placed  that  the  narrow 
stn*ots  or  IniH-H  lN*tw(-4*n  them  opiM-ar  to  end  suddenly 
ever)'  hiilf  doau-n  yunlA.  The  hoiim*s  an*  almost  with- 
out windows  lookinjr  outwards,  and  liave  a  ver}'  oriental 
loiJc. 

Moart  of  the  hiiUM-s  are  mere  hoveln,  and  I  was 
rather  »ipri*M-<l  to  come  middenly  on  a  liandsome  gate* 
way*  e\ndrntly  once  tiie  entrance  of  a  huihling  of  some 
pH'ti'iice.  A  M*niiciivular  arvh  of  >7oimI  pro|iortionS| 
and,  with  a  (|iuiint  fiice  !tcul|itiire<l  out  of  the  key* 
iitim«\  waM  ««unnimnt«Nl  hy  a  w|iiare  and  oniameiited 
entahLitijn\  and  thi**  apiin  hy  a  snmll  and  exce«tltngly 
qiiiiint  fiill-l«'n;rth  fipire  encliKM**!  Iietw<««*n  scrolls. 
Within  tiiin  pite  thrn*  wiTi*  a  ffw  lni;niH*ntar)'  re* 
nuiins  of  a  iit*u^*,  a|»|«irently  kirpT  and  blotter  than 
the  oilien«  but  with  no  architectural  features  remain* 
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ing.  In  a  small  court-yard  was  a  round  siliceous 
stone,  placed  like  a  table,  but  used  as  a  sharpener  of 
knives,  tools,  and  swords. 

The  church  of  StavnS  is  large  and  much  superior  in 
external  appearance  to  the  ordinary  village  churches 
of  the  island.  It  is  situated  quite  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  village  is  built,  some  distance 
from  the  houses,  and  on  the  highest  and  most  exposed 
point.  The  view  from  it  is  superb.  Benizze  lies  be- 
low, and  the  whole  coast  for  miles  is  clearly  made  out. 
(jasturi  on  its  hill  is  detached  and  prominent.  Santi 
Deca,  the  high  mountain  at  no  great  distance,  looks  as 
if  one  might  reach  the  top  in  half  an  hour.  A  deep 
and  rich  valley  separates  Gasturi  from  the  mountain, 
and  far  away  over  the  fertile  plain  of  the  middle  of 
Corfu,  broken  by  many  picturesque  hills,  and  covered 
with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  olive  trees,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  vineyard  and  com  land,  rises  the  broad, 
massive  range  of  San  Salvador,  with  its  two  culmi- 
nating points,  and  its  continuous  ridges,  to  Karagol  in 
the  east,  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  the  west. 
Timiing  round,  the  view  is  equally  extensive,  and  not 
less  striking.  The  flat  plain  of  Lef  kimo  is  seen,  and 
the  high  cliffs  behind,  terminating  in  Cape  Bianca, 
loom  like  a  distant  island.  Paxo  is  clearly  marked, 
and  beyond  it  the  high  lands  of  Santa  Maura  may  be 
recognised  in  the  extreme  distance,  while  the  moun- 
tains of  Albania,  ever  present  and  always  beautiful, 
form  a  graceful  border  to  the  picture  towards  the 
east. 

I  descended  from  Stavr6  to  Benizze  by  a  different 
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and  vskbivr  ixith  tlion  tliut  by  which  I  liod  climbed.  A 
feliecT  imki-<l  i»n*cii>ice  of  limestone  rock,  Hcrverul  hun- 
dre<l  (vvt  \\\}:\u  and  |M*rfi*<]tly  vertical  fonns  a  f«in;ruhir 
trnninaticin  of  tht*  hill  and  cliflf  of  StavnS.  This  pre- 
ci|>ic(*  iUn^  not  IcNik  t<iwanU  the  iku»  but  faces  a 
raviiir  iM-twn  II  tht*  hill  of  Stavn'*  aii<l  tluit  of  GiLsturi. 
Itt-lf»w  thi.H  cliff  is  a  Ion;;  natural  talus,  fonni*d  of  in- 
nunierublc  fni;nni*nts  of  rock  tluit  liave  fallm  down 
fnim  the  imripitouH  face.  This  talus  extends  to  the 
m-su  and  is  covered  everj'where  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation. 

f)ne  of  thi*  nxuls  diver^ng  from  that  to  Benizzc 
Iiiifls  to  thi*  vilLi^re  of  Santi  Dinra,  from  which  the 
ni«»untain  «»f  that  nanir  can  Ix*  conveniently  asct*nded. 
TIk*  villa;:f  lirs  on  tlu-  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
aU)Ut  a  third  of  tlu*  wav  from  the  Uise,  and  luts 
ij«.irlv  •  i^'lit  lmii»In«I  iiihaliitant*^.  It  is  not  wty 
1I..111,  and  tlif  •»trt'«  t^  an-  n»ui:lu  uii;iaV(*<K  anil  irn- 
::'ul.ir:  l»u!  tht  ri-  ar«-  '•i  \tral  h«»!i'^-^  and  ^/anltiiH  indi- 
•  ..•.!*L'  l!i  ■?•  !:.il  wi.iItIi.       Thf    laiiil   al^-'ilt    thr  villaiTr, 

jiN'-,  i-*  » ^i!:!'..;!* -!.  a?.d   tin-   *•[«!•-»  •'!  thr  innutitaiii  an* 

in.i.if   a\.i!I.i!'!''  \\!i' :.•  \«  r   **-,il   »ii«i!j:;h   lan   Im-   lua|H*d 

ti  .'•  r!i»  r  1  'f  t!it   purj 

>.i:.':   l»'«.i  '  7 '.l-;*'»i  ^««<i,  iTthf  t«  M  »-aint-)  has  d*'. 

r*.\'  •!  it'  !:  .'ij-    !:■•■•  i  a  !••'  .il  tr.ii'.ifi.pii.      It  i-  •^►!in  tiin«»i, 

!•  ;T   •iKit.     iMi:':-  !»«  rl\ .  •■•.rnivf"  «I   iiifn   S.inf.i    M«ri'a,  as 
1  *      1       •  • 

.:  tj.-  ?.  •  rii  .!•  -.::.•'  Ii.i'i  ^-'ii  iii.r.i  m!"M-1v  ri»II«t| 
'.■  •  .  ■  •  *.  .'  •:•  .  ;.'•  -  "n-  i«  •!.*  :.-,iI:'.ri  t-'f  tin-  iim*'h 
•:.    :-      I'M!.:!.    *■'      ;.:.'l    i  •  !•  ^  i'..:- d    «  ..^•-    ill    fl;t     «:fv«»t 

lui-^  U:;  U  iiii.d  h>  r,  l<ir  tli<   \rnirati«>a  of  thi'  Liithtul, 
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the  bones  of  eleven  thousand.  However  this  may  be, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  before  us  certainly  exhi- 
bits a  monastery  where  ten  holy  men  may  have  lived 
without  being  too  closely  jostled,  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, accept  the  name  in  whichever  way  inclination 
suggests. 

The  mountain  is  of  considerable  elevation,  but  I 
know  of  no  attempt  at  measurement  either  by  the 
barometer  or  other  means.  It  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult of  access,  a  perfectly  good  path  leading  up  from 
the  village  to  the  monastery,  which  is  within  a  him- 
dred  feet  of  any  one  of  the  three  summit  peaks  of  which 
it  boasts.  It  is  nearly  detached,  the  pass  of  Garuna, 
which  separates  it  from  the  high  ridge  running  south- 
wards to  San  Mathias,  being  not  very  much  above  the 
level  of  the  village  of  Santi  Deca.  On  the  east  and 
north  sides  the  olive-trees  extend  high  up  the  moun- 
tain side;  on  the  west  side  there  are  chiefly  vines 
cultivated  in  terraces.  The  whole  mountain  is  of 
limestone. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  from  San  Salvador, 
which  is  the  higher  of  two  culminating  points  of  a 
long  ridge  and  table-land,  Santi  Deca  represents  the 
angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  east  and  west 
coast  ranges  of  the  southern  division  of  Corfu,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  south  middle,  since  the 
southern  part  more  properly  consists  of  the  hills 
terminating  with  Cape  Bianco.  The  eastern  range 
appears  in  StavnS,  and  is  separated  by  a  somewhat 
wide  ravine  from  Santi  Deca,  through  which  runs 
one   of    the  roads  from   Corfu   to   Lefkimo.     The 
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wpfitern  ranfte  is  the  loftier,  and  from  the  mountain 
of  San  Muthius,  mime  miles  to  the  south-west,  the 
p^nind  sinks  till  it  dies  uito  the  cliffs  which  run  all 
aIon«r  the  west  coast  of  the  island  to  Caiie  St.  An<relo 
U*yund  Paleucastrizza.  San  Mathias  is  {iroliahly  little, 
if  at  alU  inferior  in  elevation  to  Saiiti  Deca,  but  no 
one  Si-ems  to  liave  estimated  the  hei;;ht. 

Kr;niril(Hl  in  this  li;rht^  Saiiti  Deca  is  interi*stin<r«  as 
o|ienui}r  out  a  view  of  the  south  of  the  island,  which 
canmit  1m*  seen  frum  any  |ic»ijit  further  north,  and  I 
was  therefore  anxious  to  reach  the  sununit.  The 
virws  towards  Corfu  and  the  sea  are,  |M*rliaiKS  luirdly 
ef|tiid  to  thosie  fn»m  Stuvn'i,  but  those  on  the  otiier 
Hide  are  instnirtive. 

The  iNiuitiful  {Nu^s  of  riunuia  is  inuni^tliiitely  1k*1ow 
th«*  ht<*4'|»  Wi-Mrru  fuc4*  nf  Sunti  lK*t*u.  On  this  side  of 
tiic  iiHiiuitjiiiu  a>  I  hav<-  alnadv  n-iiiarktd.  then*  is  a 
««i«r«-«>lun  «»r  TiTnu**'*  *i»v«  n«l  with  xin*"*,  and  at  the 
f'"'t  iff  xUr  I  litr  i-*  a  «M,iin  wliiit  \\'u\v  t\\KiU-^*  at  an 
•  It  vatiiiii  •^utlii-it  iitiv  alN»\<'  rliat  tiftlit'  xillai'i-  «»f'  Santi 
ptia  to  ii;;ikf  it  a  Hti<'|>  |iull  ti*i'  a  larriaL't'.  lit  n*  is 
till-  |i:l««%  lMt\v«iii  thf  iiiiituitairiN  aii'l  tin*  i  litr**  lN\iiiid 
\\n:  li  ap-  MtiiK  what  hi;:li«  r.  A  |»ii  tiin-'^jiii'  n»iiil 
tl.T'  11^'h  tli»  m1:\i-.  lia<U  iivi  r  tip  [uiH-,  into  tin-  \allry 
U  \iir;'I,  aiid  -•  X*»  tin  Likr  ot  riiri^^it*,  ji:i«*>inL'  th*-  limt 
ol  S.iiita  MatliLi**. 

Th«  \;i.«  ;ii.l  Uj  tl«iiiri<»h  in  all  titi'*  |i;irt  nf  th«* 
i-Li!iil;  .ii.«I  t!:>  \  .ip  «-\iii  niltivatt«l  at  tlit-  in"na**rtrv, 
i]..^  t»  ti;-  '•MJiiiii:?  "t'  Santi  I  >i « .i,  win  n*  thin-  \^  a 
-:nall  I'lol  I'l    KmI  ;/roUud.      At  (li*-  tliur  ot  ni\   \i>it. 
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the  men  were  busy  tending  the  vines,  and  the  women 
cairymg  brushwood. 

From  all  the  heights  in  every  part  of  Corfu,  the 
same  general  structure  may  be  observed ;  and,  as  with 
this  chapter  I  take  leave  of  the  island  for  the  present, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  a  point  in  its  physical  geography,  on  which  much 
of  its  characteristic  beauty  depends,  and  to  which  also 
much  of  its  present  want  of  salubrity  may  be  referred. 
If,  in  this  way,  I  can  offer  any  practical  suggestion  to 
those,  whether  in  the  island  or  elsewhere,  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  this  very 
important  and  most  beautiful  spot,  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  to  diverge  a  little  from  the  mere  narrative  of  my 
travel,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious  by  some  of 
my  readers. 

Looking  down  from  the  highest  peak  of  Santi  Deca, 
the  eye  is  attracted  at  once  by  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  south,  nearly  cor- 
responding with,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Val  di  Roppa, 
already  described  in  the  last  chapter  as  one  of  the 
points  of  greatest  interest  in  the  view  from  the  clifl^ 
of  Pelleka. 

This  large  sheet  is  called  the  Lake  of  Corissio.  I 
was  not  able  to  reach  it, — ^my  time  in  the  island  being 
limited,  and  the  distance  from  the  town  considerable ; 
but  I  saw  it,  and  made  enquiries  concerning  it,  which 
satisfied  me  of  its  real  nature.  It  presents  conditions 
by  no  means  identical  with  those  exhibited  by  the  Val 
di  Roppa,  and,  indeed,  more  like  those  observed  at 
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Govino;  but  it  lias  its  own  peculiarities.  It  is  a 
marine  inarsh  of  ptvat  extent,  ver}'  little  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  8c«a»  n*ceiviiip:  the  (Iniiiuifice  of 
a  c<m.Hi(leruble  luountiiiii  district,  but  huvin«r  natural 
outlets  tliat  luivt*  Munetinies  lx*i*n  obstructed.  At 
such  tiinets  the  lake  lias  beci»iiie  a  source  of  uudaria, 
and  lias  n*ndered  the  nei;;hbourhood  absolutely  uiiin- 
liabitiible. 

besides  the  Val  di  Ropija,  the  liarbour  of  Govino, 
the  Lake  of  Calichiopulo,  and  the  I^ke  of  CorL^sio,  I 
saw,  at  least,  a  di»Zi*n  sunilar  exmuples  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  in  Corfu.  Some  are  iM.*rfectly  ruund 
|iools,  such  as  are  Mt-ii  1k*Iow  Scri|M.'ri),  on  the  way  to 
the  |Niss  of  Puntiilttini ;  some  irre^rtilar  marshes,  seen 
on  the  njiid  to  IVUeka;  home  swaiu|'-*  by  the  Si*a-side; 
and  Home  Lir^ri*  flats  south  of  Saiiti  I)eca,  before  the 
l-^ik»'  nf  ('nri'*>ii»  i-*  nai-hcd. 

Th«-  L:ik«-  of  ('nri>^*n»  ha<l  always  fnp  niaiiv  v*ars 
:ui  «>tit!<  t  \*»  tlit-  M-a:  aiuK  in  oM  iua|i**,  it  is  niarkt-d  ils 
a  luv  r.itli*  r  than  a  lakr.  Tiii^  utitlrt  h:i.H  Iki  ii  l«tni; 
>iri(  «•  rli«>Sv<*l  U|i,  aii«l  the  laki-  ha*«  iNi-ntni'  ciu'ht^id; 
an*!  a>  tli<  !•  \i  |  nf  th<'  li>»tti)iii  of  fh<-  li:i>iii  is  not  vi  rv 
fhtr  n  lit  !!'«':ii  (111  ni<  an  >«  a  !•  \«  1  >»t  (Ij-  M<-<Ht'  r  *:itii  an 
at   (!i.it    t»>:l;t.  it   !•«  ;4!w:i\  h  ^iilii<  <  (    to  In-  (-iifk>    1.       llir 

•  •  • 

\  al  tli  K<  |.|M  ai:i|  iii»<«t  ot  th'  I':!!' r  <«w:inip^  ari\  in 
s«iii»  r» -;-  t*.  -:!!i:!..r!\  »*ir.  !i!i:-!.i!.««  •!,  In  itj  j  ni  ar  thr 
•-.4  !••.•!,  I'lit  r."t  'Ii-.i  :.::.L'  J..i?ur;.II\   ;i:!n  tli<    -«a. 

It  ni'i-?  !h  r-  tii«  rnlH  :-i  il  tli.»t.  ;i!:!.«m.  Ii  tin  n  js  Httli* 
tni'  t  ■!•  t-..  •  .M'-  ;::  tli-  A-lri  :f '  .  ;.:.•!.  i^.^ltnl,  in  X\ir 
Ml  •!.:•  :":-.4i.-  iii  :.'•:.•  r.»!I\,  !»•  %••;.-!  M.ill.i,  t!i--  \\;iti  r**  ot 
tl.-it  /rial  n.LntI  ?H.a  an.*  Mil-ji^i  !•»  ifn-.tl*  ral»lr  aiul, 
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apparently,  to  periodical  alternations  of  level,  some- 
times receding  so  as  to  leave  bare  extensive  breadths 
of  mud  and  sand,  and  sometimes  advancing  much 
beyond  their  usual  limits.  In  embayed  portions  of 
the  sea  and  in  the  channels  between  large  islands  and 
the  main  land,  where  one  end  of  the  channel  is  much 
narrower  than  the  other,  or  is  choked  up,  this  difference 
is,  of  course,  liable  to  be  multiplied. 

The  question  of  real  tidal  influences  in  these  waters 
must  be  regarded  as  still  subject  to  discussion,  al- 
though a  large  amount  of  carefiil  observation  was, 
many  years  ago,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  Admiral 
Smyth.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  diurnal  change 
of  level,  and  extremely  probable  that  this  is  due  to 
lunar  action,  but  the  amount  of  flux  and  reflux  is 
small,  and  greatly  interfered  with  by  winds  and 
currents.  Thus,  at  Venice,  it  is  considered  that 
the  time  of  high  water  takes  place  about  an  hour  and 
a-half  before  the  moon  reaches  the  meridian,  and  again 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  hours,  while  the  times  of 
rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  are  the  periods  of  low 
water.  The  change  of  level  is  stated  to  vary  from 
one  to  four  feet  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  but  is 
probably  less,  and  is  so  completely  interfered  with  by 
occasional  currents,  produced  by  local  winds,  as  often 
to  be  altogether  masked  and  lost  sight  of. 

But  while  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  the  tide  due 
to  the  moon's  attraction  is  thus  masked,  it  is  even  less 
clear  in  the  Ionian  sea,  where  the  water  is  more  open. 
In  Corfu,  as  at  Argostoli,  in  Cephalonia,  it  is  only  in 
embayed  seas  that  the  effect  is  determinable;  and  it 
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fFpnerally  only  nui;rc*s  between  two  inches  and  a  foot. 
Still  there  can  luinlly  U'  a  doubt  tliat  there  does  exist 
a  |ieri«Mlical  rise*  and  full  of  the  water;  and  the  result, 
even  «if  this  small  uiive,  i>u<rht  to  involve  a  corres{Mmd- 
in;;  rluin;:^  of  the  air,  and  Mcure  ;;(nx1  heidth.  Tliat 
thiA  is  not  th<*  CUM*  is  prolKiMy  due  to  the  uiterference 
of  |in'Vah*nt  winds  with  the  n*al  tide. 

There  an*  many  muM*s  aetin;;  to  prtKluce  a  cluui;;e 
of  Icvrl  in  th(*s«*  wutens  and  each  helps  to  complicate 
thr  others.  Thus,  in  some  pliuvs  luid  durin;;  S4>nic 
BeuMins,  the  vuiH»risiiti«>n  of  the  water  in  the  oikmi 
|ttrts  tif  the  st*a  nuiy  help  not  a  little,  while  S4>me- 
times  the  continiiame  for  an  innisuid  ]H*riod  of  some 
pri'VuK-nt  wind,  and  even  the  earthquakes  by  pn>- 
du«-in;r  larp*  waves  are  eiuibk-^l  to  influence  ^rn-atly 
the  level  of  the  Water  at  enonnouH  distances.  The 
wlmlf  <iii)ijc<  t,  tliniii^h  of  much  iiitrn'>t,  is  surniuii«led 
li\  il.tfit  iiltl*  **,  whii'h  niitliT  it  ditlirult  to  determine 
ut  I  linitt  1\  till'  tilt  aiiiii;.'  nf  ItH-al  <il»M  r\:iti<'ii«i. 

•  hi  th'-  \vhtplt',  liip\v»\iT,  \vi-  iiitiHt  n  j^anl  tlu*  Medi- 
t«rnii.i;iii  :l*  U  Ihl'  suf»i«\.t  ti»  mw  i»r  m»tn'  din-et 
Miiiill  li«lt%  U'^iMiH  h:i\iiiL'  it-*  wati  r-*  di-turlM*!  I»y 
I- .  .i-'.t»ii;il  -tiiriii;  hut  ;!•*  the  ii  ^'ular  title  i?»  Mvy 
^i:..ill.  :iiii|  (III  tlu\  AiA  ntiii\  i>t  thi  titli*  in  a  Iar;:e 
««t.Lii    i'^   ai  I  i»iii|i.iiiii  <1     |iv    tilt-    iliHturlkiitci*,    Mjually 

n  jul.ir,  «»t  the  i;n.it  atlii'i**|i)it  rir  W.i\*'.  ?m»  tlii**  mra- 
•»i"ii.il  "  h.iii:/f  ft  1»\«1  iii.i\.  I"  rlia]»«»,  Im'  ai'< oiiiimiiitd 
|i'.  ^iii.ill  ••«<  ill.itioii-  ill  tilt-  |>rt  **Min  ••!  tli«-  air,  aii<l  In* 
t  "TM.!  •  t.  .1  witli  wiHtU.  t*«rT.ii!i  wind-  pn  \.ilt  nt  lufu 
1-  :.j  t.iii*  luu-t  ii.i  \italilv  dr:\t  tin-  Uati  r  intt»,  «»r  t»ut 
ot,  t!i<  \.4niiu?« « iiili.i\t  •!  |iitrti<in^  t»f  the  .M<  di(<Tran«ati; 
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and  the  reflex  action  of  the  wave  thus  produced  may 
act  again  on  the  atmosphere.* 

It  is  in  the  districts  where  the  prevailing  rock  is 
limestone  of  a  nature  very  easily  cracked  and  cer- 
tainly very  cavernous,  that  these  dangerous  swamps, 
whether  freshwater  or  marine,  are  known.  That  the 
limestone  rocks  of  the  whole  of  Corfu  contain  much 
water  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  tops  of  all 
the  mountains  where  monasteries  are  built,  wells  are 
sunk,  and  water  reached  with  the  greatest  ease.  When 
I  was  at  the  top  of  San  Salvador,  after  a  drought  of 
eight  weeks  without  a  drop  of  rain  and  with  little 
cloud,  the  water  was  within  eight  feet  of  the  surfi^ce 
in  the  monk's  well,  at  the  very  highest  point  of  the 
island.  The  springs  that  issue  from  the  sea,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  near  Ipso,  are  further  proofe  of 
the  state  of  the  case.  Limestones,  cavernous  in  them- 
selves, and  constantly  giving  passage  to  water  that 
dissolves  the  rock  while  it  passes  through  it,  must 
inevitably  tend  to  form  funnel-shaped  valleys;  and 
the  bottoms  of  such  valleys  becoming  filled  with 

*  I  may,  Howerer,  state  a  result  of  personal  obsenration  in  tHe  island 
of  Santa  Maura  during  the  equinoctial  gales  of  the  present  spring 
(1863),  which  were  unusuaUy  severe  and  prolonged,  owing  to  there 
having  been  no  change  of  weather  and  little  rain  for  three  months. 
During  the  whole  season  of  the  gales  (extending  over  ten  days),  during 
which  calms,  hurricanes,  torrents  of  rain,  bright  sunshine,  and  fear- 
ful thunder-storms  rapidly  alternated,  the  indications  of  a  sensitive 
aneroid  barometer  showed  no  rapid  change  of  pressure ;  and  the  total 
range  did  not  exceed  nine  millimetres.  The  lowest  reading  was  '736, 
and  the  highest,  after  the  worst  weather  commenced,  *745.  The  usual 
reading  throughout  was  '741.  During  this  time,  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  sea  changed  about  two  feet 
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detritus,  broufrlit  down  from  the  adjacent  hills,  as* 
sumo  a  di-ad  level  constantly  rising;-  From  the  nature 
uf  the  case,  it  would  l>e  a  comiNiratively  easy  task  to 
caiT}'  off  the  water  retiunc^d  on  these  bottoms  by  deep 
cuts,  kept  clear  from  time  to  time ;  and  there  caimot 
be  a  doubt  tluit,  with  the  n*moval  of  the  stagnant 
wuter,  the  mukiria  <leriv(*<l  from  them  would  not  exist. 

The  |M*ri(Nlical  (xxnirrence  and  heavy  fall  of  rain 
in  the  island  of  Corfu,  the  nature  of  the  rock  of  which 
the  iMlund  is  chiefly  fonnetl,  and  the  rapid  ^>wth  of 
ve^n-tation  imme<liately  after  the  spring  rains,  followed 
l>y  the  intense  heat  of  sunnner,  combine  to  prtxluce 
malari:!.  A  thorough  and  systeiiuitic  drainage  of  all 
the  valleys  and  smimim,  whether  fresh  water  or  ma- 
rin<%  fnv  access  given  to  the  sea  in  the  saline  marshes, 
and  a  rapid  n'lnoval  of  the  rain  water  draining  into 
lilt**'  HM't  ptarli'S  |in'Vfiitin;r  tlir  acciiituilation  uf  or- 
;::ini>*  m:itt«T  in  htaiMiaiit  pNils  coiiM  not  fail  to  Imve 
a  f'.i\i»!inil»l«-  t  ilrtt  with  n-lin  in***  to  tin*  vilhi'^'S  of  the 
ii.t*  riMr.  :iiiil  v«  rv  ;:n-iitly  irnprovi*  tlir  siuiitar}'  state 
<tf  till*  i^Liiifl. 

Oil  till'  ipthiT  liaml,  thr  marifi**  swamp**,  such  ils 
th<fM  i.t  L:ik«'  ^'ali  Itioptilii,  Lakt*  i*<»ri*«Hiii,  and  Ci«»viiHS 
ari  U 1  ••iii::.j  >\\x»  *\  U|»,  ami  an-  Miljtrt  t«»  thr  in-ra- 
si"i..il  aii<l  irn  LMiLir  ri'M*  and  i.ill  of  thr  waftT  in  th«* 
rii.ii:!  .  I  i.f  (  •  r!ii.  In.»*u1,  -.  pt'«iviuL'  fn-^h  wati  r  diiriii;; 

■ 

till-  ri:!.\  ^«  .i^?!.  Si  Itiii'j  :iH  a  l.ipj»"  MUafititv  nf  nruMiiic 
rii  iti«  r  P  .rli* -*  :iri'l  iMt«  in  tin  ^'  tr.i*  t**  «»f  »«li:illi»W 
w.ilt  r,  »  r  i/P'W-i  **u  x].*'  bn<it!  liiif  that  iiit*  rvi  ii«  -  In- 
t'.\'«n  t'li  l;._h»-t  .i!.«!  I<tWt^t  h\tN  th*'  -Ma  narlit-^,  hi 
h'lij:  Will  thiy  n  :i:.:iri  [liii'MindUs  and  uothinL'  but  lh<' 
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constant  and  free  access  of  the  sea  can  keep  them 
clear. 

Probably  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  silting  up, 
and  the  conversion  into  permanent  land,  of  these  lakes, 
will  altogether  remove  the  causes  of  insalubrity,  but 
with  care  much  of  the  mischief  might  be  prevented. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  saline  marsh  on  an 
ordinary  sea  shore  where  the  water  is  not  extremely 
shallow  is  of  itself  injurious,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  certain,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  shallow  stag- 
nant pools  of  brackish  water,  all  that  is  seriously  inju- 
rious would  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  coast  of  Corfii 
would  become  healthy. 

The  movement  of  the  population  of  Corfii  is  so 
slow,  and  has  been  so  unsatis&ctory  since  the  census 
in  1848,  timt  some  effort  is  clearly  required  to  im- 
prove  the  healthiness  of  the  island.  It  is  true  that 
the  statements  for  the  intermediate  years  given  with- 
out detail  are  somewhat  contradictory,  but  if  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  returns,  the  native  po- 
pulation of  Corfu  in  1861  had  certainly  not  increased 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  then  exceeded  64,000,  being  at 
the  rate  of  281  per  square  mile.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  m  former  times  the  population  has  been 
at  least  four  times  as  great,  and  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  before  the  silting  took  place  to 
the  extent  it  has  now  reached,  the  saline  marshes 
were  less  unhealthy  than  they  are  at  present. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  to  the  great  extent  it  has  reached  in  Corfu  has 
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inA  nlno  hel|jcd  to  put  the  air  iu  a  state  to  receive  and 
prupapite  malarious  gases.  Tho  princifial  tn-e  vege- 
tation iu  all  |)arts  of  the  low  lands  being  of  this  kind, 
the  trees  not  being  triinnit*d,  and  the  diiid  wockI  seldom 
ivtiK»ved,  there  is  a  constant  slow  decay  almost  every- 
where. The  luxuriant  vegetaUon  of  spring,  folkiwed 
by  a  long  {leriod  of  summer  heat,  cannot  but  tend  to 
increase  the  diuigtT  in  localities  where  the  ground  is 
low  and  Ibt.  The  absence  of  forests  in  tlie  moun- 
tains,  is  another  causi!  affecting  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  incntising  radiation  and  evaiwration. 

ih\  the  whole,  it  would  seem  tliat  while  there  are 
M*veral  causes  sufficiently  accounting  for  and  explain- 
ing  the  Impient  and  Hi*riouH  att^icks  of  summer  fever 
in  tht*  inland  tif  Corfu,  many  of  these  causes  are 
ni|«ibli-  of  n'mo\'aK  and  i»thers  might  Ix*  so  far  nuNli- 

i\*-i\  ;i>  to  ;/i\f  ri':i?^>ii:iMi*  Iio|m*  i»f  ottivtlng  a  gniit 
iiii{*nt\<  iiHht  ill  till  <<iiiitiirv  >Uit*-  of  tin*  i*«laiHl  iit 
iii'^!' mti*  ri»-*t,  it  tin-  atr«-ntioii  ot  tli«-  aiith<»ritir.H  rotild 

U    ■Mrii»ii-lv  ilinrt^Ml    to  tli«*  Mil»i«A't.      It    iiuiy ^M-ttii 

•  •  • 

(litlii'iilt  to  uM«l«rNtaii4l  Ih'W  a  iiiutt<  r  >«»  vitally  iiii|Niii* 
aht  •»li«»iiM  t.ul  to  nr«'i\r  tin-  i'on>iiii-nttion  it  ilt^M-rvrs: 
but  til*  •  \|il:i[iati<»n  i.^^  at  hainl,  for  |iolitii*aI  gitv^ip  i««  t«» 
th*  i  ••rtii't  a  iiiUili  int»rr  iiii[»ortajit  pirt  of  pulilir  \nxn\- 
l;t  ••-»  tliaii  an\  lioiirM  ilnitiin  a-*  ti»  thr  U^t  nn-iLMin-n 
•  •I  ;irt.iiiiiii;/  an\   *^vt:iX  |ini«'ti(al  i:i"«l. 

linn  1^  ti]ii  <liH(ii((  111  i  ortu  aliiMit  wliit  h  I  liavi* 
liitln  rti»  «^ii<I  littN,  aihl  wliuli  i«,  |i«  rliap-,  iIm  iii«»*«t 
initi«alth\  <'t  all.  i  iinaii  thr  wliolrnf  what  i«»  rallid 
l.ttKiiif.    I  «tiii|*M*!ii:^'    tilt    *^*ii(tit  rii  1  \tn  iiiitN    <»!   tli« 

i^lai^ii,  uiihii  tt  rtlillui(«  -»  111  iht    ImpUI    litaiiLuid  «•!   1  ii|N 

I 
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Bianco,  formerly  Leucinna,  where  the  Athenians  are 
said  to  have  erected  a  trophy  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  naval  victory  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  soil  and  rock  here  is  much  more 
marly  than  elsewhere  in  Corfu ;  the  produce  is  chiefly 
oil — always  a  bad  indication,  and  the  villages,  which 
are  nmnerous,  are  almost  all  in  decay,  and  most  of  the 
houses  in  ruins.  So  little  stone  is  there  hereabouts, 
that  the  stone  for  the  houses  has  to  be  brought  fix)m 
the  opposite  coast  of  Albania.  Long  ago,  the  miser- 
able appearance  of  the  people,  their  dirt,  and  squalor, 
and  poverty,  attracted  attention.  Dr.  Davy,  speaking 
of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Corfu,  remarks,  "  Agues 
are  common  amongst  them,  so  is  scurvy,  particularly 
among  the  men,  and  dropsy,  and  visceral  disease.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  they  are  also  very  subject  to  gout, 
a  complaint  elsewhere  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Ionian 
islands.  I  was  told,  that  in  the  whole  population  of 
the  five  principal  villages,  which  are  contiguous, 
amoimting  to  about  2,000,  there  were  when  I  visited 
it,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  forty  cases  of  the  complaint, 
many  of  them  severe  and  chronic.  I  saw  one  man  a 
complete  martyr  to  the  disease,  who  had  been  confined 
to  bed  three  or  four  years,  a  cripple  fi-om  concretions 
of  lithate  of  soda  in  the  joints  of  his  hands  and  feet." 
This  terrible  state  is  attributed  to  the  position,  the 
marly  soil,  and  the  stagnant  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  Davy  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  result  to 
the  food  and  habits  of  the  people.  He  says,  that 
durhig  the  time  of  making  oil  they  will  eat  fi'om  one 
to  two  pounds  of  oil  a  day,  and  at  other  times  fix)m 
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MX  ounceti  down  to  two  ounccH,  iiccorcling  to  the 
plenty  or  scarcity.  There  U  a  inarl  district  in  Ceplui- 
bmia,  near  Lixuri,  and  another  in  Zante,  neither  of 
which  is  unhealthy  in  a  remarkable  def^H.'. 

That' the  island  tif  Corfu  is  inevitably  unhealthy,  in 
th<*  strictest  and  most  piuctical  sense  of  the  word^  is 
a^  clear  frr>m  the  statistics  of  the  {Mipulation  as  from  a 
conun<in  sense  viow  of  the  case  in  connexion  with  tlR'se 
Lnry^e  marshy  tracts  (set*  cliapter  iv.).  The  increment 
ot  the  popuLition  for  the  last  four  yc*ars  is  at  the  rate 
of  (jaly  one  [)er  cent.  [)er  lumum,  and  there  had  pre- 
vi<msly  lieen  a  diminution.  The  propcT  increment 
Wf»uld  Ir*  at  least  tn-ble  that  rate  in  a  iiealthy,  thinly- 
[ic«>pl(*d  countr}*;  and  the  conclusion  I  think  is  tliat 
until  wmH*  other  c^ausi*  can  bi*  |iointe<l  out,  the  malaria 
mu5(t  Im*  liN>k(*<I  to  as  tlie  cause.  I  iiave  not  l)ec*n  able 
to  obtain  rVfii  a  ?*ii;5L'«*tion  as  t**  tin*  jMi.HMil>hM*xi>trncf 
•  •tiuiv  «»tlit-r  «*aiiM-. 

At  till-  NiiiH-  tiin«\  it  would  ;:iYr  a  vrry  unfair  and 
iiii'«»mft  notion  of  tin*  I'liniat**  of  Corfu  if  it  wt-n*  din- 
nii«^d  thu'»  -iiiiiiiijirilv.  T**  tin-  f<«lin«»-s  of  uuM  of 
th«'  I.h::li'*li  n-^iMriit-,  \vli«»  ran  m1<  i-t  tlnir  |Mi-ititMi, 
and  who  :i\<iiil  1 1  rtnin  iin|»rU(|<'nr<H  of  «\{iii<«un\  tin* 
t«  fnj- nitun  aii«l  ^tati-*»t  tin- air  an-  L'^nt-rallv  {>lt*axint 
Th»  wint«  r  i^*  -!iort ;  anti  t)i<>u;/h  th*-  niintiill  JMiin-  to 
Jh  \ir\  li«:i\\  wlitii  it  d"«  —  i«»iu«',  th«-  ntiniUr  of  niinv 
il.iv  ^  i^  ^iit.ill  i  lit  t|ii:Li.tit\  ft  1  I>»ui|.  *  \i  •  |it  at  t-i  tiain 
l»r;«  t  -•  ,i*«'i.-  "!  '  li.iii_'»  ,  i**  :il-i  •Atnini  1\  -ni.ill.  I  li«- 
.  ;r  1^  «!«.ii.  I»ri:.'iii,  ai.d  dr\.  \tr\  ••tinuiLitiii:^'  tt»  tli* 
iiii  nii>r.ii;i   liiiii)^'  till   tiipkit  an<l  hiii'j*';  but  tin-  i-  n<»t 
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always  unpleasant,  and  those  who  escape  fever  suffer 
little  from  other  diseases. 

As  a  proof  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  I  may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
authorities,  native  and  English,  that  during  l^ummer 
and  autunm,  the  whole  of  the  suburb  towards  the 
Lake  of  Calichiopulo  is  one  mass  of  low  fever.  This 
fever  is  never  absent;  and  both  grown  up  people  and 
children  show,  in  their  general  appearance,  the  bad- 
ness of  the  air  they  breathe. 

A  strong  contrast  is  apparent  when  we  compare  this 
with  the  medical  statistics  of  the  troops  stationed  here* 
Many  of  them  suffer  less  than  in  any  other  Mediter- 
ranean station;  and,  generally,  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  position 
and  good  ventilation  of  the  barracks  and  the  nourish- 
ing food  supplied.  A  good  deal  of  fever  of  all  kinds 
seems  common  among  the  sailors  and  marines  on  board 
the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  when  they  remain  long 
on  the  station. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  and  is,  mdeed,  practically 
admitted,  that  Corfu  itself  forms  an  admirable  inter- 
mediate station  between  England  and  the  tropics. 
For  troops  sent  in  good  health  from  England,  some 
care  no  doubt  is  needed  to  avoid  malaria  in  smnmer 
and  autmnn.  During  those  seasons,  also,  the  heat  is 
excessive, — probably  quite  as  trying  to  the  consti- 
tution as  either  India  or  the  West  Indies.  Those 
who  escape  in  Corfti  would  probably  escape  if  re- 
moved at  once  to  the  tropics,  and  those  who  there 
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fpccive  the  seeds  (if  low  fever  and  malaria  inay  not 
die,  but  are  00  &r  injured  in  oonatitutbn  that  they 
can  never  after  be  of  much  value  for  severe  work. 
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I  conclude  thu  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
two  inlands  of  Paxo  and  Anti|)axo,  which  the  short 
stay  in  the  country  and  the  un&vourable  state  of  the 
weather  did  not  allow  me  to  visit.  Paxo  is  a  little 
island  about  ten  miles  south  of  Corfu,  measuring 
ncmrly  five  miles  long  and  two  miles  across,  and 
having,  at  the  last  census,  a  population  of  4,035 
mnU.  It  is  hilly,  and  covered  almost  entirely  with 
(»livcft,  the  rock  being  everywhere  limestone,  as  in 
r4>Hu.  There  is  only  one  small  stream,  called,  as 
ii*«imK  thr  Potamn.  Thr  hou^'«  of  the  onlv  town  an* 
iHiit,  wlnt4*wash(-<l.  tuul  <'tnlM>«ii>in<Hl  in  ganlcnit  aiul 
«»liv«'  tri'i'*^  c>fr«  rinir,  <>n  4*nt4Tiii;r  tho  littlo  harU>ur«  a 
vrrj-  a;rn'^-aM«»  ?*i;:ht.  It  is  on  thi'  wist  side  of  the 
inland  <>|»p<»!<itr  th<'  Albanian  ccniHt.  Tht*  harliour  in 
im  n-ly  a  iu4m»w  [nssap-  U'tw^'^-n  two  d<*t4ich<«d  n>oky 
maKM*^  of  limi-stoiir  mul  tho  larp<*r  i^Luid.  It  cannot 
U*  f-nti'DMl  in  InuI  wtiith«*r.  On  thf  4iut«'mioi«t  u(  thr 
•ibincl.*«  in  a  Mimll  cha{M*t  and  on  tin*  inn«*nn4»Ht  a  fort. 

Pax(»,  alth<»u^'h  **n  nmall.  mnkii  as  tHu*  tif  the  ir^Lindn 
fiinnin;:  tin*  S  ptinHiilar  Kcpublio.  It  han,  th«*n*ff>n\ 
itH  KiViflrnt^  f»r  n'prfsrntativt*  of  tho  Ixinl  llijrh  C'om- 
niiHsiiinir.  a  niiiniri[Mility  with  it^  Ki'jri'nt^  judirial 
rotirti,  and  Mth«T  niiirhinrry  of  p»vi-ninirnt.  A  ?»niall 
(i«  tartjiii  nt   <if  tnH>|M    Iua^   p*n«'nilly   licen    stati«»n«'«l 
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there.  It  is  subject  only  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner; and  it  sends  its  representative  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

Antipaxo  is  a  rocky  islet  south  of  Paxo.  It  contains 
about  100  inhabitants,  chiefly  shepherds  and  fishermen. 
Asphaltum  exudes  from  between  the  strata  of  limestone 
in  a  liquid  form.  On  exposure,  it  becomes  hard  and 
brittle. 

A  curious  legend  concerning  Paxo  is  given  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  is  alluded  to  by  Milton  in  his  grand  "  Ode 
on  the  Nativity,"  in  these  words : — 

"  The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament: — " 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  legend,  given  by 
an  old  annotator  in  Spenser's  "  Pastoral  in  May : " — 

"Here  (in  Paxo),  about  the  time  that  our  Lord 
suffered  his  most  bitter  passion,  certain  persons  sailing 
fix)m  Italy  to  Cyprus  at  night,  heard  a  voice  calling 
aloud,  Thamus !  Thamus !  who,  giving  ear  to  the  cry, 
was  bidden  (for  he  was  pilot  of  the  ship),  when  he 
came  near  to  Pelodes  (the  Bay  of  Butrinto),  to  tell 
that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead ;  which  he  doubting 
to  do,  yet  for  that  when  he  came  to  Pelodes,  there 
was  such  a  calm  of  wind  that  the  ship  stood  still  in 
the  sea  unmoved,  he  was  forced  to  cry  aloud  that  Pan 
was  dead;  wherewithal  there  were  such  piteous  out- 
cries  and  dreadful  shriekmg  as  hath  not  been  the  like." 

Paxo  is  described  as  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
mineral  wealth,  chiefly  in  sulphur  and  sulphur  springs. 
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It  huA,  hImo,  Hcnne  fair  huihling  material.  ItA  inlmlii- 
lantM  an*  amoiip;  the  b(»Ht  looking:  and  mcwt  comfortahle 
of  the  whole  fn^mj),  aiul  an*  diflfen^nt,  in  this  n*8*pfct, 
frrjin  mcMt  of  the  ninall  iMlands.  Its  olive  trei*8  arc 
celehnite<l  as  ainon/r  the  finest  tn*C8  and  as  yielding 
the  larf^eiit  cn>|Mi  and  the  best  oil  of  any  of  the  inlands. 
Seen  fnnn  the  sea,  it  oflfen  little  to  rcmark  upon ;  and 
its  small  t4iwn,  Guja,  and  nearly  land-locked  harbour 
are  more  |HCtun*s<[ue  than  useful.  Ik'sides  the  town, 
there  are  numenms  small  nllaf^^s.  I  ought  ti>  men- 
tion that  the  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
fmm  the  early  Christian  disciple.  Gains,  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  A|J06tIes. 

Paxo  iswitliout  springs  of  water  sufficient  t4)  supply 
the  inluibitjmts,  and  wliat  there  are  M*em  to  U*  incon- 
veniently placed^  while  w»me  of  them  an*  brackish. 
I*ur;f«'  ci?»tenis,  or  tanks,  have  U^^-n  const nh't«*<l  «»ut  of 
tIh*  riH'k  to  >t4»n*  the  water  in  <lr\'  seamins,  and  tlu*M* 
*MTiii  to  havf  pptved  vef}'  iiM'fiil.  I  ciuiiiot  Init  think 
that  ikH  the  pnvailin^  nnrV  is  tlie  conuiion  Hnu^stoni* 
<if  the  i>LiiulN  art4-sian  hpringn  nii^ht  Im*  dis<*ovenKl 
l>v  l«»rin;r. 

The  air  of  this  little  inhuid  is  n*pinhtl  iis  verj* 
h<-:ilth\\  and  the  |ieop|r  attain  a  gntit  age.  The 
wiiiiKti  an*  ntiuirkaihle  for  thitr  g<HMl  litoks  when 
\«'iiii;::  l)Ut,  Its  (•lM*when-  in  this  |«irt  of  tin*  worlil, 
?fj'  U-jiiitv  of  tin*  lowrr  cla>*Ms  XH  woni  off  Ufon*  the 
•nrU  an-  i»ut  of  their  to-ns.  In  dn-ss,  tlnv  wm* 
fonnerlv  |iii*tiin-i<jur:  Imt  oMinin-  i^  nipidly  dyin;r 
i*iit.  Inith  wx«-?*  an-  nitht-r  i<ll«*  and  v«tv  iiioflVTj*%iv«» 
)»iit  ignonuit  tuid  Mi|H'rHtitious;   spinning  thn*iul.  but 
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hardly  able  to  make  cloth.  They  are  often  seen 
knitting  in  the  open  air.  They  are  tolerably  well 
off,  and  few,  or  none,  are  absolutely  unprovided  for. 
It  is  said  that  many  of  the  poorer  fiimilies  possess 
olive  trees  without  owning  land.  A  few  years  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  fruits  of  a  tree  substantiate 
a  claim  to  permanent  ownership,  or,  at  least,  to  owner- 
ship BS  long  as  the  trees  last,  and  thus  anyone  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  appropriate  a  neighbour's  pro- 
perty for  a  time  without  notice,  becomes  the  legal 
owner  of  the  trees  he  has  robbed.  This,  however, 
gives  no  claim  to  the  land  on  which  the  trees  grow. 

There  is  a  bishop  of  Paxos,  and  many  very  sqiall 
chapels  are  distributed  about  the  island.  As  else- 
where, they  are  chiefly  used  on  certain  special 
festivals,  being  those  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  chapel 
is  dedicated. 

Paxo  is  remarkable  for  its  caverns.  They  open 
from  the  west  and  south-west,  and  are  situated  in  the 
lofty  perpendicular  cliffs  of  that  part  of  the  island. 
They  can  only  be  entered  in  boats,  and  in  calm 
weather.  The  largest  of  them  is  about  100  feet  high 
at  its  mouth, — ^nearly  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  cliff; 
and  its  width  is  also  about  100  feet.  It  enters  more 
than  100  yards ;  and  when  inside,  the  view  outwards 
is  described  as  very  peculiar — "  not  without  grandeur 
and  a  certain  beauty,  produced  by  a  combination  of 
circmnstances,  such  as  the  great  arched  lofty  roof — 
the  vast  perpendicular  walls — the  deep  and  transpa- 
rent blue  water  beneath,  heaving  up  and  down — the 
gigantic  cliff  skirting  it  on  the  outside,  almost  shutting 
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<Hit  the  Mn  unci  »ky— the  lH?autiful  and  vivid  tints  of 
the  nick — the  extraordinar}*  play  of  light  on  the  roof 
— and  that  clear  ohncure  which  bclongH  to  deep  shade 
in  a  clear  atmimphere  under  a  bright  sun."*  This 
cavern  is  covered  with  the  beautiful  ^^maiden-hair" 
fern. 

<Hher  caverns,  not  fiir  distant,  arc  highly  charac- 
teristic of  limestone  districts  and  very  picturesque, 
lH*ing  di\idcHl  into  compartments,  with  ojienings  in 
the  roof  admitting  the  light  of  day.  The  cliff 
scenery  connected  with  these  caverns  is  very  fine, 
and  is  aiid  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the*  whole  rangi*  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Itesides  Paxo  and  Anti|)axo,  there  arc  several 
(ither  small  islands  situated  to  the  north  of  Corfu, 
and  iM'longing  to  that  island.  Of  these*,  Fano  is 
iiitrnMui;,',  «.••  |Mi?*M->sin;j  a  Lirjji*  luid  nMuny  cnvrm, 
ditlirult  «»!*  a4Vi*>s  fxcipt  fn>m  t\\v  seat,  an<I  during 
v«r\  tiiH'  Wi-athrr.  TIiLh  cave  was  Umn  thf  n*A>rt 
111  n»liUp»  uikI  |Mrat«-*.  It  was  railed  liy  thf  Fn*nch 
xhv  Tavr  nl"  i*aly|»^»,  l»ut  without  tin*  Miiallrst  n-jL^in. 
It  o|Mn?«  Mil  tilt'  wrMt-ni  hiflr  of  till*  i>liui(l.  Fano 
aliMi  i*(»ntains  mw  <»f  thr  curious  circuLir,  liollow 
\ull<VN  tiitinly  ('ncl«»MiL  of  which  mention  lias 
aln-aifiy  U-in  tiUMl<*.  luid  which  nrur  in  most  of 
till*  oth«r  i<«Lin(l*«.  It  uffonls  gcMMl  f|uuil  sh«iotin;r  in 
till-  Hpriii;:. 

*  IU«v  •   '  I'lfiiaii  I»Un<U."  fol.  1.  )•  **7 
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Ah,  faul  ttm^?  by  Vraua  doom'd  to  prtrr* 

Hi''  U»t  Mil  rrfu^pr  nf  rlr«paiha|[  loTr, 

|*>ir  rrrr  Mmvl  be  thr  luttininf  Uclr 

That  hf««kt  t^^iut  ihf  h««rM  rrtoaiiHicm  nd». 

Wh*t  tKii<.Kh  ill  J  Vxnti  fivrMkrn  •Itry  rrtain 

N^»  Bii'ulirnng  vivtifr  iif  lU  DMrblr  btM, 

Yh  thAli  thj  4-litfii  ilmvc  ettfTwU  Cmm* 

Frfn  Ss{r)4io*0  |iUir.tiTe  Tcrvr,  and  bAplMtt  flAinr. 


CHAPTER  V. 

«%5ITA  MAVftA — TRB  ItLAXD  AND  IT*  BABLT  RItTOBT — UMAEB* 
A»LI  POaiTIOff  WtTR  EBOAED  W>  TSB  MAIffLAUD  OV  OEBBCB 
— LATER  RI0TORY — TBI  CSIIP  T<mM*-ITt  rOSITIOX  AMD 
(iRIttIN — mi  LAfMKlM — AffRCUCR  TO  TBI  llLAKO^DlaCRlP- 

Tln^  (»r  THE  Timx  —  IT»  ilolHEil  AND   St'ErEBt THE  flJET — 

iMUtrtkS     EEMilMI    AND    ANTigl'ITIEll PEEPARATIflNS    n)R 

THE    PEI\(  e'a    WEIillINO    Dk\ — THE    LE\  KE — THE     PEEIN»EI|. 

A^C  E    AT    THE  (  HlEl  H — THE  ■  %LL— <<WTrilE« THE  trPPER 

—  EEHiVlorE    fir  THE    OVEHTi* ILLl'MlNATlO^t IVFLl'EXCE 

OP   THE    EE«IDENT. 

Till:  i*>I:iii(l  nf  Stuita  Maiini  is  thi*  thinl  in  mapiitudc 
luid  tin-  fourth  in  [M>|mlatioii  of  tlu*  iaIiukL*  t»f  xhv  S4«|h 
tin*>iilar  iNpiililic;  l»iit  it  i>  nin-ly  visitt*!!,  ami  luif«  no 
ti»H-n  of  iin|M»rt<uu*f.  It;*  an*a  in  r^^tiiiuiti-^l  n»u;:lily  u( 
l^o  M|uan-  niili-<^  ujhI  ix^  |H>|>ulation  at  24,<nn).  It 
i«  thi*  Lkitaiua  of  tin*  imciintN  a  luunr  which  luui 
I- in  vtT}*  cli.NiiIvantap^ouMy  «\rluin;:i-<l  for  Siuita 
Maiini;  l»ut  a.*«  thi-  hittiT  is  that  hv  which  it  is  now 
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generally  known,  and  is  the  name  mentioned  in  mo- 
dem maps  and  geographical  books,  I  suppose  it  must 
here  be  retained.* 

Saata  Maura  is  a  mountainous  island,  its  highest 
elevation  exceeding  3,000  feet,  and  there  being  within 
it  several  hills  exceeding  2,000  feet.  It  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  two  principal  and  several  subordinate 
mountain  chains,  trending  north  and  south.  It  is 
twenty  miles  long  fix)m  north  to  south,  and  about  ten 
miles  wide;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  the 
western  side  is  the  longest,  and  it  contains,  or,  rather, 
is  connected  with,  the  loftiest  ridges. 

Properly  speaking,  the  island  belongs  to  the  main- 
land of  Greece,  although,  politically,  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Greece  belong  to  it,  so  that  the  Santa  Mau- 
riots  claim,  and  possess,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
fisheries  in  the  shallow  waters  between  the  north  of 
the  island  and  the  continent.  We  shall  presently  see 
on  what  law,  and  for  what  reason  these  curious  rights 
exist  and  have  been  retained. 

I  have  said  that  the  island  properly  forms  part  of 
Greece.  It  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated fi-om  it,  although  no  doubt  a  small  part  of  the 

*  It  is  a  carious  fact  that  while  the  old  Greeks  denominated  the 
island  LeuJeo*  (xi4««c  white)  from  the  colour  of  the  cliffs,  the  more  recent 
inhabitants  have  named  it  Santa  Maura  from  fMvptc  or«f««ufK,  black. 
The  latter  name,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  lady  from  Con- 
stantinople who  died  in  the  fort,  and  has  no  reference  to  physical  ap- 
pearances. It  ought  only  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  fort ;  but  cus- 
tom has  proved  stronger  than  reason ;  and,  as  stated  in  the  text,  it  has 
gradually  superseded  the  old  and  modem  Greek  names  for  the  island 
and  town. 
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ctjniiectiiig  iMtliinuis  or  causei^'ay,  is  pennaiiently  co- 
viTwI  by  a  few  inchcii  of  water.*    The  northern  ))oun« 
dar}'  of  tliiM  iHthmuH  nuiy  b(*  mid  to  extend  from  Teki 
Caittlcs  and  the  iiilandA  and  nx:ky  reef  in  front  of  that 
land,  t4>  the  cliffy  below  the  north-western  headland  of 
Santa  Maura.     Outnide  thid  line  tliere  b  evei^-where 
deep  water.     The  tfoutliem  boundary  of  the  inthmus 
iji   lietween    Fort   Alexander   in   the   island   and  tlie 
o|)|ioiiite  iihore,  a  ilintance  of  about  350  yards ;  outside, 
(to  tlie  iiouthf )  there  is  alwj  rather  deep  water.     The 
distance  from  north  to  south,  marking  the  width  of 
the  istlmius  is  somewhere  al)out  two  and  a-half  milesi 
and  the  area  is  for  the  m<ist  part  covered   by  very 
shallow  neuter,  divided  artificially  by  causewnys,  which 
shut  oflf  a  portion  to  the  north-west,  described  and 
s|Miken  of  as  ''  the  lafroon." 

It  iipiH-jiPH  that  by  tniity,  and  by  a  fiiir  int4T|>n*tu- 
ti«'ii  «if  till'  (»M  inaritiiiif  law  of  tht*  MtMliternuitiin,  of 
wliii  h  th<-  li:e*i*«  i«*  t(»  In- IuiiimI  in  tin*  "  Institut4v>%uf  .Iuh- 
tinuiJu**  all  tin*  -^i -a  at  tin-  nortlirni  «'Xtn*mitv  nf  Santa 
.M;iiini«  a«»  tar  a**  tin*  lii;:lii-**t  |«iiiit  to  whitli  the  watrr 
•  MT  n^-^^  and  tlun  ton*  all  th«*  lan<l  that  lui«»  Imiii  at 
ari\  tiim*  ljii<l  Ikiit  by  tin*  rttin  nit-nt  ot'tla*  ^a  within 


*  I  ■m  A vtrr 'if  r.i.>rr  thm  i>u«*  in»tAnt-t*.  on  •  mimll  •t-mlr.  of  thia 
.1' fistful  •rfivrati'in.  mn-1  tn  t:.!al  ••■»•  i\%rrv  an*  iitiui!!  itUmU.  •••mHinH'* 
j--;2M-'l.  tti'snrtiiMc*  «if-tA«  }ii-t!  In  m<>«t  t-aM*«  thr  mlAiiil  <!«<•  ^tkAti«»n  pn  - 
%%i^  rvrti  whin*  tKt  ri'  u  till*  •ItrrnAth'ti.  I  kii«»«  «>t*  11"  i«lai«<l  ^*  l*ri;<* 
A/*.i  ;fn|»  r.at.t  >i)  •  wuliitl  •^•^  tlt.it  :•  «*in-ui:i»tiirii*r«i  Mi*  >Alit« 
MairA.  fttiil  I  tK::A  :t  K.ii*'  it«'«  a  n-l:iarkaMi*  |w-rT»«ti*'ni'r  i  (  \r\r\  in 
tK**  i*ttn«t  f  r  a!  !•■■•!  2  *>■»  \rmr%.  mil.***,  inilr.-*!  ihir«-  hx»  \nru  • 
•*  '«  rlt«Aii<tu,  And  A  psrinic  avajt  uI  Um*  •urlaor  t^trrfviRtfuiiUic  t«>  lk« 
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those  limits,  belongs  to  the  island  of  Santa  Maura.  A 
curiotis  result  follows,  for,  as  the  sea-bottom  seems  to 
be  shallowing  by  the  deposit  of  mud  on  the  Greek 
side,  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  waters  reach 
their  fuU  height,  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Greece 
is  included  among  the  island  possessions.  Thence  the 
right  of  constructing  a  harbour;  and  so,  again,  the 
4h.  of  pK,.«ti«g  .uch  hTW  by  a  WifT^ouU 
be  formed  naturally.  The  capacity  of  benefitting  by 
that  portion  of  coast,  is,  indeed,  thus  lost  to  the 
Greeks.  A  somewhat  valuable  fishery  is  included 
among  the  rights  possessed  by  the  islanders,  and  abso- 
lute possession  is  secured  by  this  arrangement.  As  a 
proof  that  this  is  no  barren  right,  it  is  on  record  that 
on  one  occasion,  before  the  liberation  of  Greece,  when 
the  Turkish  Government  conmienced,  and  nearly  com- 
pleted, a  strong  fort,  too  near  our  fix)ntier  to  be  agree- 
able, they  were  called  on  to  dismantle  it,  and  were 
forced  to  do  so.     The  ruins  of  this  fort  still  exist. 

The  classical  history  of  Leucadia  I  will  allude  to 
presently.  Its  more  recent  history  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Petrizzopulo,  a  learned  native  of  the  island, 
long  resident  in  Italy,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Padua.  His  book,  a  small  pamphlet,  was  published, 
in  1824,  at  Venice.  Commencing  with  an  account  of 
the  island  under  the  Romans,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  classical  authorities  are  quoted,  he  proceeds  to 
narrate  the  events  that  followed  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  the  christianizing  of  the  island 
by  the  appointment  of  Agatarcus  as  its  first  bishop. 
As  is  usual  in  the  account  of  conversion  of  that  j>eriod, 
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the  people  were  more  anxious  to  be  baptncd  than  the 
bishop  oould  be  to  ba[)ti2e  them,  and  the  change  from 
Paganism,  whatever  its  \-alue  might  be,  was  effcHrted 
with  an  ahno8t  miraculous  rapidity.  Tlien  followed 
the  irruption  of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric,  and  until 
the  fidl  of  the  eastern  empire  curious  bisho|)s  seem  to 
have  been  a|>pointed,  and  to  have  attended  the  councik 
from  time  to  time,  summoned  up  to  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  At  this  time  the  Ottoman  empire  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  had  obtained  its  greatest 
victories  in  the  east,  and  a  century  afterwards  the  cm- 
sades  oonunenced.  Leucadia  was  then  selected  as  a  safe 
spot  in  which  to  deposit  the  body  of  St.  Donatus  for  a 
time;  but  after  that,  there  was  an  interval  of  great 
confusion,  during  which  little  notice  was  taken  id  so 
small  and  unimportant  a  locality  as  this  island.  It 
became  in  later  tinu*s  tlie  ti^rhting  ground  of  the 
Turks  and  V(*m*tiuiis  until  the  fonniT  were  fuuilly 
driven  «>ut.  The  new  city  of  Smitu  Muuni,  or  Attmxiki, 
was  founder]  in  1445,  and  \mA  Muoe  undergone  niuiiy 
im|iortant  cliangen. 

With  a  large  and  Khelti-n-^l  Uiy,  and  s«'venil  |M>rts  in 
the  south  of  the  isvliuid,  it  m-eniHtn  havt*  Ini^u  ahno*it  lui 
act  of  per>*er*'  Htupidity,  e!»|Mvially  in  a  nuiritinu-  jw'ople, 
to  have  M*lc*et4Hl  u.h  th«*  Mt<*  of  thfeliirf  town  a  lmn%  un* 
mttuiing,  unhealthy  H|M»t,  u  rnilt*  away  fn»ni  any  phice 
to  which  it  U  |M>v(il)lr  for  a  ^}li|)  to  »|ipniiirh,  and  with 
no  e«invf*ni«'fHT?*,  or  any  n»<lr«inin;:  |>«»iiitH.  A;*  in 
nuaiy  fithrr  ni.«M*«s  liowtvir,  acridint  ha**  had  nion*  to 
do  with  tluH  |H»^ition  than  iiit'iition.  At  a  mt)*  «iirly 
period — »)  mrly  tliat  it  is  dencriUil  by  Iloinrr — there 
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stood  on  the  healthy  and  pleasant  hills,  behind  and 
above  the  isthmus,  a  city  called  NericoSj  sufficient 
remains  of  whose  Cyclopean  walls  still  exist  to  mark 
its  limits.  I  believe  that  at  the  time  this  city  was 
founded,  the  station  may  have  been  much  less  subject 
than  it  now  is  to  malaria,  for  the  lagoon,  which  is 
rapidly  silting  up,  was  then  certainly  larger,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  have  been  deeper  than  it  now 
is.  At  any  rate  there  was  firee  access  to  the  sea  fix)m 
the  south  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  fewer  olive  trees 
covered  the  flat  land  between  the  hills  and  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  water  may  not  have 
remained  untainted  during  the  whole  summer.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of  a  position  like 
that  of  Nericos  in  early  times,  for  it  was  easily  acces* 
sible,  and  yet  perfectly  defensible  against  any  means 
of  attack  then  known.  Homer  described  this  large 
tract  of  land,  which  was  and  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  mainland  that  one  can  easily  walk  across  it, 
as  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island,  but  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  this  question  at  greater  length 
presently,  I  will  not  here  pursue  it  further. 

Much  later  than  Homer's  time,  but  still  some  two 
thousand  years  ago,  there  was  a  city  on  the  same  spot, 
probably  much  larger,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  and 
called  Leucas,  whose  remains  are  also  traceable,  and 
of  which  the  coins  and  pottery  and  bronzes  are  in 
various  collections. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Homer  speaks  of  Leucadia 
as  AtcTTf  Hwelpoio^  *the  peninsula  of  Epirus'  (a  name 
formerly  including  Acamania,  tiie  present  designation 
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of  the  oppoiiito  shore  of  Grpcce).  We  also  learn  that 
the  Corinthians  cut  a  canal  through  the  iathmuBi  which, 
however,  in  time  bc-came  silted  up,  so  that,  in  the 
Pelopcmneaian  war,  Thucydides  describes  the  galleys 
as  conveyed  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  same  was 
done  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  B.C.  218,  as  is 
described  by  Polybius.  Livy,  also,  in  describing  the 
aiege  of  I^ucas  by  the  Romans  shortly  afterwards 
(b.C.  197),  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
locality :  *'  Leucadia,  nunc  inmda^  et  vadoso  froto  quod 
perfbasum  roanu  est,  ab  AcamaniA  divisa,  turn  peninMula 
erai,  ocddentis  regione  artis  &ucibus  colia-rens  Acama- 
nio".  Quingentos  ferme  |iassus  longa?  fiiuces  erant; 
laUe  baud  amplius  centum  et  >iginti.  In  his  angUKtiis 
I^eucas  posita  est,  colli  applicata  V(*n«o  in  orii*ntcm  et 
Acamaniam.  Ima  uHiis  plana  sunt,  juccntia  ad  mare, 
quo  Li'ucuilui  all  Acanmniii  dividitur.  Indc  torrA 
niariqtu*  «'\|»ti;nia)>iliH  (*st.  Nam  vX  vaiLi  Mint  hta;nio 
niiiulitinu  qttain  man;  rt  cainpUH  trrn-iuis  oinnis  o|m*- 
riqii**  fiu'ili!*.'*    -T.  Liv.  xxxiii.,  17. 

**  Lrur«4lia,  BOW  tn  mUdU  •rpArmtcnl  from  AramAniA  Ky  a  thalhtw 
•tnitC.  «kirli  ui  a  vurk  o(  art.  wm  thm  a  promaulA.  uniUHi  cm  iU 
rtttftrro  •vif  to  ArmraanU  \fj  a  iuuimw  i«tKmu«<lbi«i«thmut  «m  aUmt 
IWH)  |««rr«  in  ImKtK  ami  m  hrrsAlth  not  aftoTc  I  jo  p«rr«K  At  tbr  m- 
trmftrr  %4  tlitf  namiv  nrck  itAAiU  I^nira*.  itrrtrhinit  up  part  of  a  bill 
«kirK  imtr%  \he  rtl  and  Aranunui.  tbr  l«»wrr  part  M  thr  tttun  \b  Irrrl. 
UifkX  alntiK  tii«  •«<•.  whirh  diTi.lr*  I^ur«i1ia  fnm  ArAm^nia.  Tlitu  it 
)]««  'prti  t**«ttarkfU*tKfr«>ni  thr  M*«  an*!  fr>ni  thr  laml.  fur  thrrhanbrlia 
RkKTr  hkr  A  mafvb  tliAii  a*r«.  atul  all  thr  •t)jar«-itt  i;r«>tin>l  luw  a  iir|«l|i 
vhit-b  rrmlrn  tbr  «>tti«Snjt-t«<io  «if  vi*rkt  rjM%    ' — lUkis  t  TratisUlum. 

m 

\iivT  H  pilLiiit  (ltiriu*(\  I««-unut  iMvaim*  a  Kninan 
city.  aii<l  in  ilii«*  tiiiit*  thi*  .Mat  i»t  a  riiri^tutii  )iiHho|iric. 
It  niiuiiiKtl  !Mi  till  M  i/itl  by  (hi*  Turk^  in  144i7. 
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Of  the  low  flat  that  I  have  called  the  isthmus,  only 
a  part  is  permanently  above  water.  It  consists  of  a 
spit  of  sand  reaching  fix)m  the  north-western  end  of 
the  present  island  to  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

The  belt  of  sand  is,  for  the  most  part,  narrow ;  but 
it  widens  iq  two  or  three  places,  one  of  them  affording 
space  for  the  construction  of  a  large  fort.  Here  the 
Turks,  and  after  them  the  Venetians,  made  their 
head-quarters,  as  it  is  approachable  from  the  north 
by  ships  of  considerable  burden;  and  before  the 
modem  improvements  in  artillery,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  strong.  It  was  held  alternately  by  the 
Turks  and  Venetians ;  and  the  former  constructed  an 
aqueduct,  nearly  a  mile  long,  across  the  shallow  waters 
between  the  fort  and  the  plains  below  Leucas,  where 
are  exceUent  and  abundant  springs.  The  Venetians 
living  in  the  fort  traded  with  the  Greeks  and  others 
inhabiting  the  island,  and  kept  their  magazines  and 
certain  cars,  used  for  convejdng  produce  and  other 
piuposes,  at  the  nearest  point  of  land  to  the  fort.  By 
degrees,  a  settlement  was  made  on  this  spot;  and  as 
the  Greek  word  for  a  car  is  afia^ai,^  the  town  that 
arose  was  called  Afia^lxiov^  or,  in  Italian,  Amaxiki. 
The  modem  representative  of  this  town,  much  altered, 
enlarged,  and  rebuilt,  is  the  present  capital  of  the  is- 
land, and  is  still  the  only  town  it  can  boast  of.* 

•  For  the  sake  of  conveniencey  I  have  sometimes  retained  this 
older  name»  in  speaking  of  the  town,  in  order  to  distingaish  it  from 
the  isknd  generally,  and  from  the  fort.  Practically,  both  by  the 
British  and  the  islanders,  it  is  now  abandoned;  but  to  speak  sometimes 
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To  improve  the  oommumcatioii  between  the  fort 
tnd  the  town,  and  to  enable  boats  to  roach  the  town^ 
which  the  occasional  shallows  would  otherwise  preventi 
a  narrow  canal  has  been  constructed,  the  causeways 
on  the  banks  of  which  nearly  enclose  a  large  part 
of  the  water  between  the  sandy  belt  and  the  land. 
Thus  b  funned  the  present  lagoon ;  and  unfortunately 
for  the  health  of  the  pkMre,  it  is  shut  in  by  reeds,  so  as 
to  become  a  fishery, — the  water  being  nearly  stagnant. 
At  the  fiirtliest  extremity  of  the  canal,  seawardsi  close 
to  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  a  larger  and  deeper  cut  has 
bran  made,  which  forms  the  present  harbour;  and  there 
was  an  attempt  (under  Britiah  protection)  to  continue 
this  cut,  aa  a  ship  canal,  entirely  through  the  isthmus. 
The  wuHc  was  stopped  within  a  very  short  time  of  its 
antici|iati*d  completion,  and  is  now  umrless,  as  there  is 
a  lur  at  the  iM>uth  vmh  and  tho  bottom  in  frnuluailly 
filling  up.  It  iH  tM4it'Vt*<l,  luul  in  not  iuiprrilNihhs  that 
if  an  o|ii*ninp  hiul  onc<*  Imh-ii  rstn))li>li«Ml  tlu*n*  would 
alwiivA  luivr  \hh'u  Hiitliricnt  ciim*nt  to  hctnir  the 
c)uinn«*l;  for  wluitrviT  wind  blown,  th«»  wuti-r  will 
always  U*  hi;:lu*r  on  one  Hi<le  of  the  isthinuH  than  at 
the  ntlu-r. 

Wluit  in  cnlliil  tin*  la;:«»on  of  Siinta  Maiim  is  then, 
rcuUv  u  low  flat  l»fv«in<l  thf  e\tn*mitv  of  a  Kiv,  or 
pilf,  ninnin<:  U|»  lMtw«*«*n  the  |M*ninMtIa  of  I^eticadia 
an«l  tin*  nuiinLin«l  of  <inive.      K«i*(*ivin;:  the  ilniiiuifTC 

of  the  t*i«n<»f  Sati**  MtiirA.  •i»Tnr<:tnr«  ofthf  (•*r:rv»  of  ^%nlM  MftiirA* 
•X*-!  *'t:i«trn4-«  ( lUr  itiftuil  of  SantA  M«iir».  %u  I  ^h*  utiaMo  to  iIixHImv 
tKan  r*il  c%i'\i  •ituyly  "  SAiit«  Maura,"  «i>iuM  l»r  •»*  rxmfiuiDK  aiui  m* 
cjQ«r:*irut  tkal  I  f  cuturr  Ui  r«'T<-rt  to  the*  vxrlwr  dfm^nMlioa. 
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of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  much  of  it  hilly,  the 
heavy  rains  that  occasionally  &11  carry  into  it  a  sood 
dJ\>f  sat;  and  marine  currenrSning  in,  ^ 
from  north  or  south,  help  to  increase  the  deposit 
which  is  rapidly  fonning  and  hardening  at  the  head 
of  this  gulf.  Unless  interfered  with  from  mthouty 
the  whole  tends,  ultimately,  to  form  a  wide  tract  of 
dry  land.  The  narrow  passage  near  Teki  Castle  does 
not  tend  to  become  deeper ;  and,  indeed,  the  water  is 
already  so  shallow  there  that  it  can  easily  be  waded 
across.  The  passage  at  Fort  Alexander  is  both  wider 
and  deeper,  but  stiU  has  no  tendency  to  check,  but 
rather  increases  the  deposits  within  the  present  area 
of  shallow  water.  The  completion  of  the  ship  canal, 
if  successfril,  might  shghtly  check  the  filling  up  of  the 
lagoon. 

The  usual  approach  to  Santa  Maura  is  from  the 
north,  comparatively  few  ships  coming  up  the  south 
channel  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  except  a  war  ship  now 
and  then,  and  the  vessels  intending  to  load  with  salt 
at  the  Salinas,  just  within  the  southern  passage  at  Fort 
Alexander.  A  steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Com- 
pany leaves  Corfu  for  the  island  on  Saturday  evening, 
arriving  early  on  Sunday  morning.  It  then  proceeds 
to  Previsa,  a  small  Turkish  town  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
about  eight  miles  distant;  comes  back  in  the  after' 
noon  to  Santa  Maura,  and  returns  to  Corfu  during 
the  night.  There  is  no  other  regular  communication, 
and  very  Uttle  chance  indeed  of  occasional  visits. 
Yachts  rarely  touch  at  a  place  so  inconveniently 
situated  and  so  poorly  provided;   but  the  classical 
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interett  of  Lcucadia  brings,  fitmi  time  to  time,  a  few 
tnivellerSi  and  sporUmen  are  occammally  tempted  hy 
the  ahooting  on  the  mainland,  immediately  oppoidte, 
which  b  aaid  to  be  very  good. 

Seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  Santa  Maura 
appears  one  unbroken  mass  of  mountainous  land, 
fringed  with  a  few  narrow  strips  of  cultivate 
ground  near  the  sea.  As  the  ship  i^roaches  and 
anchors  in  the  little  harbour,  one  b  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  long  spit  of  sand  and  reef^  and  the 
wide  space  by  which  we  are  still  separated  from  the 
town,  which  looks  in  the  distance  more  like  a  collec* 
tion  of  low  hovels  than  a  capital  city.  On  entering 
the  boat  that  is  to  convey  one  to  shore,  one  fct*ls  con* 
fused  at  the  multitude  of  lines  and  sticks  that  just  rise 
above  the  wator^s  edgi* ;  and  <m  entering  the  narrow 
caiiol — a  caiuil  cut  thnm^rh  wiitor — there  is  a  curious 
fi-<-lin;r  of  iiicoii;miity,  not  dimini.Hhod  when  we  find 
ourM^lve.H  tnW4-<l  and  pushi^il  ulon;:  hy  a  couple  of  lioiit- 
nien,  who  jiHn|i  it|M)n  one  of  the  cnii!<i*w:iy»  enclosing 
the  ainol,  and  with  their  boiith(M)kd  pn>|K-I  us  towards 
land.  Then*  are,  however,  no  other  means  of  reaching 
the  slion\  unleiis,  in<l(*<*<l«  we  prefer  a  walk  of  m^arly 
four  miles  over  a  nttm)W  In^lt  of  shingle,  and  after- 
n-anls  a  further  lon^  walk  through  an  olive  prove. 
\V«'  n-sigii  ournelves  to  Im*  towe<l  and  push«l  along, 
and  in  time  an*  landi*«l  on  a  kind  of  quay,  in  front  of 
an  incongruous  coHection  of  low  wooden  houses  and 
shitls,  which  an*  the  custom-hous(\  the  hc*alth*offict% 
and  the  {Mdice-office  of  Santa  Maura. 

The  town  wuB  described  to  m<*  by  one  who  kn«*w  it 
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well,  and  who  had  travelled  much,  as  the  third  wotBt 
real  town  to  be  found  in  civilised  countries.  He  knew 
of  two  only  that  were  more  wretched.  I  think  my  own 
experience  could  add  but  one  or  two  more  to  the  me- 
lancholy list.  There  is  in  it  no  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment in  which  a  stranger  can  take  up  his  temporary 
abode.  Such  a  thing  as  an  hotel  would  be  simply 
ridiculous.  I  had  an  introduction  to  the  Residenti 
the  title  given  in  all  the  seven  islands  of  the  republic 
to  the  official  representative  of  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner ;  and  though  I  arrived  at  a  most  unreasonable 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  had  to  rouse  up  the  whole 
house,  I  had  no  resource  but  to  proceed  there  at  once, 
and  there  take  up  my  abode.  The  open-handed  hospi- 
tality, cheerfully  and  instantly  rendered,  is  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten.  It  would  clearly  be  impossible,  if 
stray  travellers  often  visited  the  island;  but  there 
seems  no  danger  of  its  being  converted  into  a  heavy 
tax. 

Although,  however,  Amaxiki  does  not  boast  of  an 
hotel,  it  has  its  public  buildings.  There  is,  first — the 
Palace,  or  Residence,  where  the  representative  of  the 
protecting  sovereign  takes  up  his  abode.  Then  there 
are  the  Law  Courts  next  door ;  there  is  the  Mansion 
House,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the  municipality ; 
the  Casino,  or  Club ;  the  churches,  of  which  there  are 
many;  the  Market-place;  the  Health-office,  including 
the  Post-office,  and  the  Prison.  The  principal  street 
is  called  the  Bazaar,  and  is,  in  so  &r,  fitly  named,  that 
it  is  fiiU  of  open  sheds  fix)m  one  end  to  the  other. 
Not  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  shop  front;  not  a  decent 
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looking  shop  cf  any  kind  b  to  be  ibund  there.  All  is 
oriental  and  dirty.  Certainly  it  does  not  abound  in 
flilka  and  gold  or  silver  ware;  there  are  no  rich  scarfs 
or  amber  beadis  or  handsome  arms.  It  is  not  luxuri* 
oiis»  in  fiict,  in  any  scnfle ;  but  it  *is  not  the  less  oriental. 

And  the  public  buildings  are  not  models  of  archi* 
tectuiml  beauty.  There  are  few  constructimis  of  any 
kind  in  the  whole  place  that  are  more  than  one  storey 
high;  there  are  hardly  any  that  are  built  of  anything 
much  stronger  than  wood,  ten  feet  above  the  founda- 
tiuns.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1825,  and  built  up  afterwards  with  a  view  to  the 
return  of  a  similar  convulsion.  Thus  the  foundations 
of  most  of  the  buildings  are  laid  deep  in  thick  waUs  of 
solid  stone,  and  the  superstructure  b  a  plain,  stout 
framing  of  oak,  filled  in  with  brick  and  stucco.  In 
CUM*  of  futun*  t'ttrtlii|uukc*s,  it  uh  ho|M*<l  that  the  damage 
W4>uld  lie  tritiin^r,  ulthoti^rlu  hliould  fire  <iccur,  the  result 
would  U*  vcr)'  serious.  Slitrht  eurth()iuike  shocks  arc 
verv  amiinon. 

Tlie  style  in  the  lietter  class  of  IniiUlings  is  more 
Italian  tluui  unythin;:  elM%  uiid  is  hy  no  meiuis  unpic- 
tun*«i<|U«\  the  lines  iM'in;:  niiieh  broken^  uiul  no  two 
hoti.M'S  ttuftt  an*  cletarht-il  iN-in;:  alike.  All  hut  the 
prinei|Mil  stn-^-ts  an*  luirrow,  tlirty,  and  luMlly  |«iVi*d« 
Thr  Im  tt4'rh(»u*M\s  luive  larp\  ain*  nMinis,  with  Fn*neh 
win«low*s  whirh  an*  s^'n^iMc  <*n<»u;;h,  for  the  cHinuto 
run  ly  n-^iuin-s  much  shrltiT  tn>ui  n*M,  and  the  heat  b 
■aid  not  to  U*  rxrcv%ive.  The  miuiIUt  ht»u*M*H  an*  <Lirk 
aiul  dirty,  and  the  ntimis  an*  sniall  and  nuMTuhU*. 
The  churches  ure  not  lur^e,  and  on*  built  in  the  style 
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common  in  the  East,  except  in  rich  and  luxurious 
cities.  They  are  oblong,  bam-like  conatmctions,  witii 
a  small  detached  bell-tower  holding  two  bells.  Exter- 
nally they  are  quite  without  ornament,  and  inside  the 
decomtion  consists  of  a  number  of  figures  painted 
on  the  screen  that,  as  usual,  not  only  shuts  off  the 
high  altar,  but  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  large  compared  with  the  size 
and  population  of  the  town;  but  Santa  Maura  is  an 
archbishopric,  and  there  is  a  goodly  array  of  town 
priests,  all  of  whom  se6m  to  belong  to  the  dass  of 
celibates. 

Outside  the  town  is  the  commencement  of  a  hand- 
some stone  building,  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  temple, 
which  was  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint 
of  the  town,  whose  name  is  Santa  Maura.  After  the 
foundations  were  laid  and  the  walls  raised  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  when 
there  had  been  brought  to  the  spot  a  vast  number  of 
squared  and  rough  blocks  from  the  ruins  of  Leucas, 
the  work  was  stopped,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  a 
monument  of  folly,  extravagance,  and  the  barbarous 
and  needless  destruction  of  one  of  the  grandest  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  One  would  have  hoped  that  no 
one  having  the  smallest  pretence  to  liberal  education, 
or  who  could  appreciate  the  value  of  ancient  monu- 
ments of  art,  would  have  destroyed,  wilfully  and 
utterly,  one  of  the  very  few  remains  that  exist  of 
the  complete  gateways  through  Cyclopean  walls. 
Such  a  gate,  however,  existed  at  Leucas  till  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  this  modem  temple,  and  the  stones 
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of  it  may  ttill  be  recognised  amoog  the  large  blocks 
by  the  roadside  adjacent. 

In  front,  and  on  each  tide  cf  Anuudki  are  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  lagocm,  graduaUy  diminishing 
in  depth,  and  in  many  places  already  reduced  to  a 
fiew  inches.  Less  misctiief  arises  from  this  lagoon 
than  might  be  expected,  and  sometimes  a  siunmer 
and  winter  wiU  pass  away  with  much  fever.  So  little 
unhealthy,  indeed,  is  the  mere  shallow  sea  water,  that 
the  fort,  which  b  entirely  surrounded,  is  said  to  be 
singulariy  salubrious.  Probably  the  small  amount  of 
population,  and  the  distance*  of  the  fort  from  the 
town,  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  exempticm. 
There  are  hirgc  salinas,  or  salt  {muis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  UH.«se  also  are  not  considered  to  pdson  the 
air.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  at  u  time  when  m<)8t  of  the  i»liuids  suffer 
pniitly  fnun  iiuilurioUH  fever,  the  never-fiulinp  land 
iuhI  Mil  tin*<*Z4*H  ket*|)  tlit*  town  and  it8  neighbourhood 
in  pMMl  htiilth.  Little  or;runic  mutter  findu  itti  wuy 
into  the  ^mtrr,  und  there  it^  ulwuyii  a  good  supply 
of  fi.**h. 

Tlir  oM  flirt,  hiiilt  on  one  of  the  princi|ial  exfun- 
violin  of  the  p'nt*nilly  luirrow  Htrip  of  Luul  enclosing 
the  lagiHin,  in  inte^*^tlng,  and  in  the  middle  iiges  mui^t 
huve  ln-en  ca|«ihle  of  nmking  a  pood  fight.  It  could 
n«>t^  however,  »tand  iigiiin.Ht  niiMli*ni  artiller}*.  It  covers 
much  gn>un(t  and  includt\s  m'VenU  outworkn.  It  U*ani 
nuirk.H  of  it.H  »uccej<^ive  moiiten^  who,  in  each  ni«idifi* 
cation  in  thi*  huilding,  employi*d  the  old  niutc'riulA,  of 
wlmtever  kind  tht-y  were.    There  is  a  Turkic  moK{uis 
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perhaps  originally  a  heathen  temple,  ultimately  Chris- 
tianized by  the  Venetians.  As  a  Christian  church  it 
has,  in  its  turn,  been  occupied  by  Greek  and  Roman, 
popish  and  orthodox  congregations,  and  now,  at  last, 
under  the  English  rule,  is  converted  into  a  store- 
room. There  are  walls  of  all  kinds,  bastions,  and  out- 
works, chiefly  constructed  by  the  Turks;  but  the 
prisons  and  oubliettes  were  added  by  the  YenetianSi 
the  old  tyrants,  but  now  the  slaves  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  To  these  have  been  added  modem 
barracks  and  earthworks.  It  is  interesting  rather 
for  its  historical  recollections  than  for  its  actual 
remains. 

Viewed  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  hills  the 
lagoon,  the  spit  of  white  sand  running  out  to  Teki 
Castle  on  the  Greek  land ;  the  tract  of  cultivated  land, 
with  a  house,  and  church,  and  olive  trees  upon  it, 
which  projects  fi^m  the  sand  spit  into  the  lake  nearly 
opposiJ;e  the  town ;  the  large  enceinte  of  the  fort  with 
its  bastions  and  outworks;  the  salinas  to  the  south, 
and  a  conical  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  disman- 
tled fort  erected  by  the  Turks  opposite  the  salinas : — 
these  together  form  a  pleasing  and  striking  group. 
Immediately  behind  the  town,  and  extending  almost 
the  whole  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  some  miles 
inland,  is  a  flat  plain  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
sand-spit,  covered  almost  entirely  on  the  west  side 
with  magnificent  olive  trees,  and  on  the  other  side 
partly  cultivated  for  garden  produce,  fruit  trees,  and 
com.  Here  also,  however,  are  other  olive  groves. 
This  rich  tract  affords  large  and  profitable  crops, 
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tnd  oombiiies  great  beauty  with  material  aoarcea  of 
wealth.  The  olive  groves  are  very  aacienti  and  con- 
tain  trees  of  almost  fiibulous  growth.  In  one  place  I 
observed  three  truiikis  each  of  the  largest  size  that  a 
sound  young  single  tree  e\'er  attains  (seven  or  eight 
feet  in  girth),  growing  together  within  a  single  bark; 
the  total  girth  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty  feet. 
The  age  of  some  of  these  old  trunks  can  only  be 
guessed  at ;  but  certainly  must  be  exceedingly  great. 
No  order  b  observable  in  the  planting  of  these  trees, 
and  young  trees  are  mixed  up  indifferently  with  old, 
but  all  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  ground  beneath 
them,  which  is  generally  very  good  soil  in  this  part  of 
Santa  Haurs,  is  for  the  most  part  under  tillage,  or  is 
at  least  available  for  grazing  sheep  and  homed  cattfi*. 

The  olive  groves  now  extend  nearly  to  the  edgi*s  of 
the  la;roc>ii ;  hut  they  must  luive  acivuiici*<l  by  dt^grees 
in  thU  (lin*cti<>iu  as  the  area  of  wiitcr  lias  bei*n  gra* 
duiilly  )M*coinin;;  les^  consideruhk*  f«)r  a  long  while. 

KemiiinH  of  lui  old  wall,  |Kirtly  (  yrlo|Him,  {MUily  of 
tlu&t  !(«>tiiewluit  newer  con.Htniction  aillecl  jiolygonal,* 
an*  found  at  inteniiK  and  wnne  towers  of  similar 
conntnirtion  have  Ih'^'U  deHtn>ye<l  within  the  presi'Ut 
ceiitun*.  TlifM*  clfjirlv  mark  the  ancient  limits  of 
land  t4»wanU  the  Li;r<M)n,  and  hIiow  that  the  mitrr  is 
now  nion*  tliaii  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  further  liaek  tluui 

*  IIt  thiA  irrm  \a  mr.\t\i  Urt:«*  blorkt.  of  Tin<ma  tluiii*^.  rKi«4-W  AfiJ 
M«t)j  fiUi^L  an*!  ht«in^  anifitMallj  tmoucbt^l  ■urfarcv  in  r«>ntArt  The 
%nw  i*]irU*|Mran  ««11  li  ••m*  in  vhirh  the  M«irkt  of  sii^nr  arr  »rlfn-t«>ii  m 
t%r%r\f  aiU|'C«-«l.  l»Mt  arr  n  >i  rhiarilol  •>*  iKat  th*-  •urfarr*  in  r*ttiUt-t 
«>«Tr#piinil.      llt«lli  tmm  ^rv  litmtcd  to  valU  ruo«tnu*tcU   rWflj  oi 
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it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  Besides  these  walls  and 
towers,  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Neptune  just 
within  the  old  walls  still  exi^t,  and  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  foundations  of  a  modem  chapel.  The 
walls  seem  to  have  been  continued  so  as  to  include 
most  of  the  present  olive  groves,  and  they  are  trace- 
able outside,  but  at  no  great  distance  fix)m  the  modem 
city. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  a  place  so  out  of  the 
world  as  Amaxiki,  the  events  going  on  in  England 
would  possess  little  interest.  This  is  not,  however,  at 
all  the  case,  and  ample  proof  was  established  of  its 
loyalty  and  good  feeling  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra. Perhaps  this  might  not  be  uninfluenced  by 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  which  to  every  one 
speaking  the  Greek  language  must  certainly  be,  union 
with  Greece ;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
the  efiect  was  very  marked,  and  it  will  give  some 
insight  into  the  Greek  character,  and  may  afford  some 
amusement  if  I  conclude  the  present  chapter  with  an 
account  of  the  rejoicings  that  took  place  in  the  island 
on  that  day  of  universal  holiday  wherever  the  English 
flag  was  hoisted. 

I  arrived  at  Santa  Maura  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  within  a  few  days  of  the  wedding  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess.  Days  before  this,  the  preparations  for  cele- 
brating the  grand  event  had  been  going  on  to  the  utter 
stoppage  of  all  business.  This  might  no  doubt  have 
been  a  much  more  serious  matter  if  the  business  inter- 
fered with  amounted  to  other  than  wandering  about. 
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*  hetring  and  Mjring  iome  new  thing/  The  streets  had 
been  crowded  with  Greeks  of  all  classeSi  in  every  con* 
ceivable  variety  of  picturesque  shabbiness.  Even  the 
ladies  had  been  seen  in  public,  and  as  for  children  and 
dogs,  they  had  constituted  themselves  permanent  guar- 
dians of  the  principal  preparationsi  and  steadily  kept 
guard  at  every  point  where  work  was  going  on.  The  pre- 
liminaries consbted  in  bringing  in  <m  the  backs  of  old 
women  thousands  of  loads  (none  of  them  too  heavy) 
of  green  branches  from  the  adjacant  hiU  sides.  From 
these  hills  any  quantity  of  myrtle,  ilex,  and  other  beau* 
tifiil  materials  for  decorative  purposes  may  be  obtaimnl, 
and  there  will  still  be  enough  left  for  celebnitionM  much 
laigcr  even  than  this.  Wlien  brought,  the  loads  were 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  public  and  pri\-ate  build* 
ings  that  were  to  be  adorned.  Looking  on  at  these 
pnijorationts  I  Hit*  other  (jn*ek!i,  chiefly  invu^  H4|uatti*<l 
down  in  the  midilK*  of  the  nnul^  weiivin^  the  hnuichi*s 
iJito  intennumhie  htriii^  which,  in  course*  of  time, 
are  sui^iM'tide^l  in  wniith;!  nmnd  ^vindows,  doors, 
and  other  placen.  Whih*  thui  it^  ^>ing  on,  a  nir* 
pi*nt4'r  api>eani  with  a  comfortable  Lulder,  on  which 
he  can  »it  at  eaM%  and  having  |>rovi<U*d  »tickM  and 
nails  he  proceetU  to  do  hid  tiliare  in  getting  rea<1y  fi>r 
the  iUuniination.  Fortuiuitely,  the  weather  in  dr}\  and 
pnigrcM  is  not  ch«t*kiti  by  any  untoi\*anl  event. 
After  many  day.n  of  nuch  LiU>ur,  n*lievt*<l  by  the  cKxa- 
»ioiud  iihout.H  of  little  Imivh  and  the  gaping  wonder  of 
ever}*  {inuiant  of  tin-  neighbourh<MMl,  long  lineii  of  hril* 
liaiit  green   vegetation   may   be  licen  decorating  the 
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market-place.  All  this  confusion  and  bustle  does  not 
interfere  with  business,  for  as  it  is  now  the  great  fiist 
of  Lent,  the  sales  consist  chiefly  of  oranges  and  beans, 
and  the  transactions  are  so  small  that  they  can  afford 
any  amount  of  interruption.  The  wreaths  extend 
over  the  whole  &9ade  of  public  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Resident,  the  Tribunals,  the  Public  Offices,  the 
Schools,  the  Churches,  the  Casino,  or  Club,  and  others ; 
and  at  length  things  are  beginning  to  get  into  some- 
thing like  order.  Meanwhile,  the  weather  looks 
treacherous,  and  much  alarm  is  experienced  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  weather  wise. 

I  have  said  already  that  the  houses  in  Amaxiki  are 
not  lofty.  The  island  generally,  and  especially  these 
low  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  one  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  is  subject  to  frequent  and  troublesome 
earthquakes.  In  1825,  much  of  the  town  and  part 
of  an  aqueduct  crossing  the  lagoon  to  the  castle  were 
almost  destroyed  by  a  convulsion ;  and  in  the  houses 
that  were  rebuilt,  care  has  been  taken  by  deepening 
and  rendering  very  solid  the  foundations  and  diminish- 
ing the  upper  works,  to  avoid  serious  risk  should  such 
a  catastrophe  recur.  The  result  is  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  houses  are  either  entirely  on  the  ground 
floor  or  with  only  one  storey  above  the  ground.  Thus, 
though  the  &9ade  of  the  public  buildings  alluded  to  is 
certainly  extensive,  the  elevation  is  not  commanding. 
The  palaces,  in  a  word,  are  more  safe  than  ornamental. 
But  as  the  public  eye  of  the  Amaxikians  has  not  been 
educated  to  any  other  style,  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
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admire  tliU ;  aiid  no  complaint  is  made.  On  the  con* 
trmiy,  all  the  newest  constructions  vie  with  the  palace 
in  simplicity. 

Exhausted,  perhaps,  by  the  excitement  of  the  prepa- 
ntaonSi  and  in  anticipation  of  the  work  of  the  day,  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  KHh  March,  is  ushered  in 
by  unusual  calm.  Even  the  little  boys  have  deserted 
their  posts  in  front  of  my  window — perhaps  attracted 
fay  more  exciting  scenes  ebewhere — the  municipality 
having  decided  at  the  last  moment  to  do  something 
more  than  they  had  previously  intended.  My  windows, 
it  must  be  said,  are  |iart  of  the  Palace  fiifade,  decorated 
tor  the  occasion.  I  am  thus  en  wreathed  with  myrtle; 
and,  indeed,  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  indefiendently 
of  the  m}Ttle,  I  am  the  object  of  great  wonder  and  of 
much  diiicussion  to  the  worthy  fieople  of  the  town. 
Your  true  (in'<*k  of  thi*  IhLuuU  is  lM*hind  no  one  in 
ruri<n%itv;  and  his  int4*lli«;fnot*  and  acut4*nrsA  an*  w) 
dt'V4'lo|M*<|  tluit  h<*  S4^\H  in«»tiv<'«i  mid  in<*aniti;;s  witlxmt 
riunilMT  in  rvor}  thin;;  that  Iui|>|m'ii.h  armiiid  him.  Thus 
wh<  n  an  Kii;:li««linuui  arrivt-s  \vh«Ml<M*snot  deal  in  rur* 
nuit.%  or  win<\  or  oil;  who  is  tirith«T  wildiiT  nor  sailor, 
jud;ri!  nor  |ihyM<'iiin;  and  <'.-<|Hrially  if,  il*  in  my  ow, 
hv  carn«-«  a  U».\  n»iiiid  hi.n  nrrk,  by  th<*  aid  of  ^iiirli 
h«*  m«-a.Min*s  th«'  ii«'i;:htA  of  tin*  hills  and  wi.o,  m<»n*« 
oviT,  whrti  h«*  wu]k<i  out  of  tht*  town,  Ihlh  a  |M>licrman 
SA  a  piidt*  to  h(*l|»  him  lof»k  at,  and  kn«H*k  aUnit,  thi* 
nrk*«  by  tilt'  >4-a-M<lr«  and  rlimb  hills  that  l<*ail  nowlicn*, 
tin-  luitivi'  1^  t««)  4'I«  \'tT  a  ;:nat  thai  to  U*  pu//l«  d,  luid 
at  otin*  «!iM-i>v<TH  drip  |»i»liti«*al  tiintivi-s  utt<  rly  un* 
kiHiWn  and  un^nu'XM*^]  at  by  any  unt*  but  hiniM  If.     The 
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stranger  is  the  precursor  of  Alfred.  He  is  going  to 
make  the  islands  of  the  Septinsular  Republic  and  the 
mother  country  rich  and  great  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
There  is  nothing  he  is  not  capable  of.  It  is  true  he 
professes  not  to  speak  modem  Greek,  but  then  he  is 
only  the  more  mysterious  because  so  utteriy  incom- 
prehensible ;  and  wise  men  shake  their  heads  when  they 
find  that  he  can  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  write 
the  character  and  yet  pretends  that  he  neither  speaks 
nor  understands  what  is  said.  But  I  am  forgetting 
the  events  of  the  day.  The  performances,  besides  the 
grand  exhibition  of  garlands  and  wreaths,  and  the  illu- 
mination, were  to  include  a  considerable  distribution 
of  money  to  the  poor,  that  they  also  might  bless  the 
happy  occasion.  More  than  a  hundred  families  had 
been  thus  supplied  on  the  day  preceding;  and  none 
can  help  feeling  how  much  this  added  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, both  of  those  who  gave  and  those  who  received.* 
Within  the  residence,  there  was  much  to  be  done.  A 
grand  ball  and  supper,  to  which  two  hundred  of  the 
principal  Leucadians  had  been  invited,  was  to  take 
place  m  the  evening.  A  Uvk  was  to  begin  the  day, 
a  grand  performance  at  the  church  to  come  next,  and 
in  the  evening  the  iUuminations  and  transparencies 
were  to  precede  the  ball.  Such  was  the  general  pro- 
gn,mme,  to  say  noUuog  of  «,yal  sduti  fa>m  the 
castle,  bands  of  music  in  the  town,  and  the  marching 
to  and  fro  of  soldiers  and  police.  Everybody,  in  a 
word,  was  to  be  rendered  happy ;  and  the  excitement 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  expense  of  most  of  this  was 
borne  by  the  municipality. 
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to  know  no  end.  The  ladies  had  already  timna- 
bled  into  the  beat  modem  Greek,  for  «»«TnH?^ti^  uae, 
the  weU-known  linei 


*«  W«  woo'l  |{o  hoaM  tiD 
TiU  dajliglU  doth  •ppmrT 

and  the  gentlemen  were  fully  prepared  to  aamat  them 
in  keefibg  their  word.  Balls  are  not  events  of  every 
day  at  Amaxiki ;  and  it  was  shrewdly  supposed  that 
the  sufiper  might  have  its  charms  also.  It  was  well 
known  that  most  of  the  invited  had  been  practising 
the  dances  for  a  long  time;  and  for  the  last  three 
evenings  there  had  been  regular  rehearsals  in  the 
little  theatre.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  was,  mdeed,  the  want  of  gloves;  and  I  was  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  tliat  this  might  have  the  aad 
efTi-ct  of  (liiiiini^hiu;;  tlu*  miiiiU'r  of  the  lailicn  pn'!^*nt 
at  thr  Imll,  {or  gloves  were  undi*n«tood  tobe^/**  riijuair^ 
and  all  ;/1«ivc.h  of  all  colourn  liud  long  iK-en  bou;:lit  up 
fn»m  ull  x\w  Hho|m  in  the  place.  It  was  too  late  to  get 
inorv  from  (\>rfu. 

rni'iM-ly  at  eleven,  the  busincM  of  the  day  com- 
nu'iH'(*ii,  the  wholi*  {lolict*  force  of  the  i^^Luid,  fifty  in 
nuinlKT,  marching  uptotiie  houM!of  th«*  It('>i(li'iit  with 
th<*ir  Ixuid  playing,  and  fonning  a  gimnl  of  honour. 
Th<  n  the  pnnci|«il  officeni  of  the*  nmnici|Ndity  a|>* 
|N-:ind,  and  waited  \\\v  arrival  of  the  areh^i?»ho|\ 
wli«rH.'  appn«icli  wa.-*  s<M>n  hi'ndded  by  l\\v  striking  up 
of  thr  Imiid  U^  a  li\rlv  air.  At  thin  niotnmt,  tin*  Wf^u 
drnt  dt-^in«l«d,  ai*ooni{juiiiiHl  by  thr  n^gi-nt  and  tht* 
judgr,  and  ou  their  appcaniuce,  tlic  guard  bulutcd. 
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Close  to  the  door  was  the  archbishop,  in  his  robes  of 
state,  heading  a  procession  of  priests,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  very  ancient  and  curious  crosier.  His 
robes  were  long,  and  the  train  was  held  by  the  chief 
deacon.  The  archbishop  was  followed  by  his  grand 
vicar  and  chancellor;  and  the  three  made  a  noble 
group,  being  all  remarkably  fine  handsome  old  men. 
They  were  followed  by  the  priesthood  of  the  town, 
some  of  them  fine  and  interesting-looking  men,  but 
others  of  a  lower  caste. 

The  Resident  and  the  archbishop  having  bowed,  they 
joined  company,  and  marched  on  side  by  side,  followed 
by  the  mayor,  to  a  room  in  the  Tribunal,  or  Courts  of 
Justice,  a  bmlding  adjoining  the  Residence.  Arrived 
there,  the  Resident  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  small  room 
with  two  doors,  the  archbishop  on  his  left  hand  and 
the  regent,  or  pr6fet,  on  his  right.  I,  as  a  stranger, 
was  placed  next  the  archbishop.  When  the  court  was 
arranged,  the  priests  came  in  at  one  door,  each  bowing 
to  the  archbishop,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  Resident. 
They  went  out  by  the  other  door,  remaining,  however, 
at  hand.  After  them,  came  the  judicial  officers,  and 
then  other  town  ftinctionaries,  and,  at  length,  private 
gentlemen.  The  scene  was  rather  disorderly ;  and  the 
bows  were,  some  of  them,  awkward  enough.  The 
stock  of  black  coats  and  white  gloves  seemed  also  to 
have  been  distributed  by  some  freak  of  fortune, — ^the 
small  coat  with  short  sleeves,  terminating  in  gloves 
with  ample  room  for  the  hands,  while  the  man  with  a 
coat  and  trousers  hanging  about  him  like  a  bag  had 
split  both  gloves  in  the  vain  attempt  to  force  liis  hands 
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into  them.  Still  the  affiiir  went  off  very  decently. 
Latt  of  all  came  tlie  priinatea,  or  head  men  of  the 
villogea,  who  form  a  kind  of  |x>lice  establiiihment,  and 
arc  generally  the  nio^t  resfiectuble  persons  in  each 
neighbourhoud.  These  were  particularly  interesting. 
They  wore  a  national  coatume,  and  looked  much  better 
than  the  town  gentr)*.  They  were,  many  of  them^  fine 
old  men;  and  I  noticed  tome  long,  venerable,  curly 
k>cks  among  them.  Mont  of  them  behaved  very  well, 
—entering  slowly,  stopping  when  they  appruachedi 
imtting  the  Iiand  on  the  heart,  and  then  bowing  in  a 
gnind  oriental  style.  This  was  the  best  part  of  the  UvS$. 
As  soon  as  the  reception  was  over,  a  move  was  made 
towards  the  church.  The  archbishop  headed  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  clergy  followed  in  something  like  order. 
The  Rc*sident  and  his  [urty,  after  a  short  delay,  also 
pnK*i*e<ltxl  through  tin*  Ui/iuir  under  a  triuinpiiul  arch 
ill'  rvfrgn^nH,  to  a  Lirgi*  Hjuare  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
whin-  wa.s  the  churili  M-Urti'<l  fur  the  coining  S(»K*mnity. 
Thr  htnttH  and  windows  wire  lined  with  |K»opl<%  all  of 
wh«itn  uncovin-^l  as  wt*  |m.HS4*<l.  About  ludf  way  down 
tla*  ►tnt't,  wr  nut  the  officers  of  the  purLson  from  the 
fort,  wIh»  liad  lH<n  pnvrntt'^l  by  the  stnmgwind  fnwn 
coming  acn^*k>  in  tinu'  tor  tin*  /cr<V.  Tht-y  tunu*<l  Ijack ; 
and  W(*  niu'lM-il  tlu*  M)uan\  and  tliert*  found  the  |)olice 
with  tlM'ir  Ixind,  unci  aU)  the  tMilditTs  tmni  the  garrison, 
drawn  up.  As  th«*  iu\*hhishop  tntfn»il  the  church,  tlie 
luncl  i-onnnrncrd  pLivinir,  and  continui-^l  until  the  rc*si* 
dtiit  and  hU  |>tirty  liml  aim)  i*nt(*n*<l.  The  princi|ial 
visitor*  wiTf  pla4f<l  in  the  stalls  on  each  ^idt•  u(  the 
bishop's  htall,  and  the  prit'sts  wi-n*  cruwdinl  together 
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in  the  part  behind  the  screen,  coming  out  only  now 
and  then.  There  were  a  vast  number  of  candles  in 
the  church,  which  were  being  sometimes  lighted  and 
sometimes  blown  out  .during  the  whole  service,  a 
beadle  having  a  long  stick,  provided  with  a  taper  at 
the  end  and  a  little  fan  close  to  the  taper,  so  that  he 
could  amuse  himself  in  this  way  and  produce  endless 
occupation  very  conveniently.  The  service  consisted 
of  prayers  sung  in  a  nasal,  disagreeable  tone,  in 
something  like  a  very  bad  Gregorian  chant,  and  the 
responses  were  made  by  the  whole  body  of  priests. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  quite  fuU  of  men  and 
boys,  some  of  whom  were  rather  unruly,  and  a  con- 
stant squabble  went  on  as  to  places  and  other  matters 
without  much  reference  to  the  service,  and  not  always 
sotto  voce.  There  was  a  large  latticed  gaUery,  in  which 
were  as  many  ladies  as  could  be  crammed.  They  did 
not  appear  on  the  ground  floor. 

After  the  prayers,  the  Gospel  was  read  by  the  arch- 
bishop, the  book  being  held  by  the  grand  vicar  and  the 
chancellor.  This  book  was  said  to  be  an  old  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  and  was  handsomely  bound  in  embossed 
silver.  It  was  brought  after  the  reading  to  be  kissed 
by  some  of  the  principal  persons,  the  Resident,  the 
regent,  and  myself  being  selected  for  the  honour. 
Then  followed  a  special  Litany,  that  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  archbishop  and  his  secretary  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Greek 
Church  on  such  occasions,  and  also  for  the  good  feeling 
it  exhibits  throughout.  The  original  Greek  is  not  re- 
markable as  a  composition,  but  the  substance  may  be 
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thus  ivnclenil  in  a  free  tranidation.  Tlic  offiriating 
diicf  deucon  cliaiited  tlie  venicled,  Btoxicliiig  oufjtide 
die  icrei-n  before  the  door  tliat  Icuda  to  the  altar,  and 
tlie  prietftA  |>n»ent  joined  in  tlie  renpoiuMs  which  con* 
iialcd  of  the  weU  known  Kyrit  deUan  I  KyrU  eUison  I 

Tns  LrrAKT. 

Officiating  chief  deacon.  0  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
ua;  and  in  tlie  multitude  of  thy  merdeSi  we  beaeech 
thee  to  htur  ua  and  help  us. 

Re^jHtfuie.  Lord  have  mercy  up(m  ua. 

D.  Uleais  0  Lord,  we  beaeech  thee,  Thy  Holy  Or> 
tbodox  Church. 

R.  Lonl  liave  mercy  upcm  ua« 

D.  Bleaftf  ()  I>ord,  thy  iservant  Gn^riua,  our  arch- 
biaho{i,  and  all  Christian  people  throughout  tlie  world. 

It.   Lonl  Imve  iiurcy  uh, 

Ik  IUims  ^^  Lonl,  we  U»siH»ch  tli<f,  thy  wr\':iiit 
Victoria,  our  pnit<vtiii;^  hovin-ipK  I*n*MTVr  lu-r  in 
hfiilth  and  i«tn'ii;:th  tor  nuuiy  yi*uns  and  ki^'p,  uImj, 
muKr  thy  cluip/«s  Hit  liiithful  aniiy, 

li,   Lunl  huvi*  nirrcy  u|H)n  us. 

Ik  IUi->s  wf  U-M-tvh  thit%  thy  «er\iuit,<,  AlU'rt 
E<lwi4nl,  Priiio*  of  WiiK-H,  uiul  Al<*\utHlni,  Priiiof?*?*  of 
lK*nnmrk,  who  liavts  tiiis  day,  been  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  nuitririi4)nv. 

li.   Lord  luive  imrcy  u|>on  us, 

Ik  Vouchsalc,  ()  Lord  Mi#st  lli;:lu  to  pn^T%f 
tluM.*  thy  JM-r\'jUits  in  htn'ii;;th  and  [>owrr.  (inint 
thiin,  w«*  U'Mivh  thtr,  lon^  lifr,  and  endue  thitu 
with  all  the  blesMnp«  (»f  tli\  ^rmiiliieMi. 
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It.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Keep  them,  0  Lord,  in  health  of  body,  in  peace 
of  mind,  and  in  uprightness  of  heart. 

B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Grant  unto  them,  0  Lord,  a  numerous  ofikpring, 
and  that  they  may  enjoy  length  of  days,  even  for  ever 
and  ever. 

B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Grant  unto  them  that  then*  children's  children 
may  remain  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  be  multiplied 
as  the  stars  of  heaven. 

B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  We  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  to  hear  these  our 
humble  petitions,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  miser- 
able sinners. 

B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  Archbishop. 

Hear  us,  we  pray  thee,  0  God,  our  Saviour.  Thou 
who  art  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  of 
them  that  remain  afar  off  in  the  broad  sea.  Be  merci- 
ful unto  us.  Forgive  us  all  our  sins  and  be  gracious 
unto  us.     Amen. 

At  that  verse  in  the  Litany  in  which  the  names  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  introduced,  a  signal  was 
given,  and  the  band,  stationed  outside  the  church, 
broke  forth  into  an  outburst  of  music  fitted  for  the 
occasion.  After  the  Litany  had  been  sung,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  repeated,  and  the  Archbishop  concluded 
the  ceremony  by  pronouncing  a  short  blessing.   When 
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be  hid  taken  off  hb  vestments,  he  came  and  sat  down 
tor  a  short  time  on  his  throne  in  the  stall  next  to  me, 
and  conversed.  I  noticed  that  he  alone  had  a  veil  <m 
his  hat,  but  he  did  not  use  it.  The  other  priests,  as 
well  as  the  Archbishop,  were  all  celibates,  and  this 
seems  to  be  generally  the  case  in  the  towns,  though 
not  so  often  in  the  country.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
church  had  been  strewed  with  Uurcl  leaves  and  other 
evergreens,  and  the  general  effect  impressed  one  as 
exhibiting  oriental,  or  rather  barbaric,  splendour, 
although  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  that  order 
and  decency  which,  among  northern  pec^le,  seem  so 
csHential  to  the  performance  of  a  religious  ceremony. 

After  the  service  the  pco[)le  dispersed,  and  we  re- 
turned home,  making  on  the  way  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  tlie  lady  of  the  Regent,  who  was  to  act  as  kdy 
[Kit nmi'Mi  (if  the  Uill  in  the  evenings  the  R<*sident  not 
\n'uv^  a  truxrr'u'il  man.  We  found  her  evidently  pre* 
|Kin*«l  for  thr  viMt.  Shr  ^iiis  a  8ini{>le-nmnm'n*d,  well* 
iiit<inn<*«l  |H*nM>n,  young  un<l  goiNMiMiking,  and  well 
fitt«*il  ft  If  thr  <MV4i>i<>n.  Tin*  coiniiiandunt  of  thr  fort 
wjtH  !Ml<i't«*«l  to  ixss'i^i  thiji  Luly  as  iiuuiter  of  tht*  crre* 
motiii*^  and,  with  lur,  HU|H*rIntend  thi*  daincing  {«irt 
of  thr  4'nt4'rtninni<-nt.  Tlu*  day  had  now  pntty  well 
a«lvunci-(K  luul  tlurr  w:ih  ii  lull  in  the  4*nt4'rtainmentji« 
fvrnlnMly  lixiking  ton*'urd  to  the  evening  as  the  next 
gmit  rvent. 

KatlnT  unluckily,  as  it  then  ap|Mand,  tht»  weather, 
whii  h  luul  \nt'i\  thn-atenin^r  (or  M»nie  ihiyj*,  mvuu'^I 
inrltn«<l  to  )»pi-:ik  U])  and  ti  nninate  in  niiii.  A  rough 
wind  M«'w.  und  an  unifonn  Cijut  of  gn*y  completely 
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concealed  the  sky;  a  few  dlrops  of  rain  also  fell,  and 
looked  very  ominous  with  reference  to  the  evening's 
illuminations.  A  town  council  was  held,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  illuminations  were  officially 
postponed  till  the  next  day.* 

After  our  return  to  the  Residence  a  sound  of  distant 
music  was  heard.  I  was  at  the  time  talking  to  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  I  stopped  to  ask  if 
they  had  any  Highlanders,  as  I  thought  I  recognised 
bagpipes.  The  enx>r  was  soon  explained,  for  the 
sound  proceeded  from  a  drum  and  three  fifes  played 
on  by  villagers  from  the  mountains,  whose  national 
music  and  some  of  their  other  peculiarities  have  a 
singular  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scotch.  Even 
when  the  men  were  standmg,  dressed  in  their  pic- 
turesque  costume,  before  the  door,  and  I  saw  the 
instruments  in  their  hands,  I  could  hardly  fed  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  bagpipes  after  all.  The  pipe 
must  be  nearly  the  same  as  an  acoustic  instrument, 
and  thus  the  efiect  is  similar ;  but  the  more  acute  Celt 
has  distanced  the  simple  Leucadian  by  raising  the 
wind  at  the  expense  of  something  else  than  his  own 
lungs.  This  peculiar  music  of  drum  and  bagpipe,  if 
so  it  is  to  be  called,  sounds  somewhat  oriental,  and  we 
find  it  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,  as  well  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Leucadia.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  drum 
was  played  Chinese  fashion,  the  art  seeming  to  consist 

*  From  wliat  I  waa  afterwards  told,  I  am  inclined  to  tHnk  that  the 
ladies  lent  their  influence  to  produce  this  delay,  for  they  were  obliged 
to  be  in  the  agony  (or  delight)  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  ball  at 
the  time  when  the  illuminations  would  have  been  chiefly  eflective. 
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only  m  striking  a  succession  of  unmeaning  bangs; 
but  I  was  told  that  in  the  old  national  dances  it  is  this 
martial  sound  that  brings  fi>rth  all  the  most  violent 
cflortA,  and  stimulates  to  the  utmost  the  excitement  ot 
the  performers. 

By  dusk^  the  elaborate  preparations  made  at  the 
residence  for  the  expected  visitors,  were  complete. 
The  wreaths  were  suspended,  the  rooms  decorated 
with  flags;  stars,  composed  of  bayonets  and  ramroda, 
were  pkced  m  prominent  positions;  bouquets,  con* 
aisting  of  flowers  and  mandarin  oranges,  were  arranged, 
and  supper  was  laid.  Long  lines  of  tables  were  pre- 
pared  in  the  dining  lull,  and  were  so  closely  covered 
with  eatables,  that  tliere  was  barely  room  for  plates. 
It  was  exiK*ct4*d  that  nearly  two  hundred  guests  might 
arrive ;  and,  ax  a  good  many  hangers-on  had  also  to  be 
pniviih-tl  for,  tiiul  u|>{M*titi*H  on  Hiich  an  occasion  are 
pmofH  of  loyalty,  flu*  Mipply  wu-h  liy  no  mi*ans  m  ex- 
trav:i;r lilt  lis  it  w»<im<l.  What  would  an  En<^li?ih  lady 
iciv  (•>  providiii;:  u  wild  lx)ar  and  luilf-a-<lo2M*n  young 
]ii*r^  (th«*  littiT  niiLHtt'd  whole)*  half-ai-do2t*n  turkty^ 
and  an  iiuiiiy  iian*^;  stindr}*  qiiurterM  of  kinih,  a  i«i*ore 
of  nu-jit,  j»i;:ii»ii  and  jraiiie  pi••^  and  a  fi-w  othi-r  Mirh 
tritlt  *».  an  tlir  t*ouii«latinii  of  a  IkiII  mi|>{mt.  (^»tlIltl^^H 
dinlif'^  u(  sinallrr  aiiioli'i*  and  sweet*  were  at  Imnd  to 
fill  up  ever)'  h|wre  conier;  and  a  p«*k1  n*!H'rve  was  n- 
tjiiiie^l  in  the  kitchen  in  caM*  of  n<*ed.  Such  was  tli«* 
seal**  of  hospitality  [»rovided  for  Hit  Maje.styV  pro- 
t*'Ct4*<l  Milijeetji  in  the  Ioni:m  i**lind  of  Santa  Maura; 
and  the  event  nhowc^d  the  wiiuloni  of  the  pn»vi<ltr. 

Lon^'  Ufore  nine  (the  liour  named  in  tlit^  invita- 
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tions)  the  guests  began  to  muster.  The  majority  of 
the  ladies  were  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the 
dresses  having  been  obtained  for  the  most  part  from 
Corfu,  These  dresses  were  almost  all  in  excellent 
taste,  but  of  course  offered  nothing  for  remark.  Some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  old  school  appeared  in  national 
costume,  and  were  more  interesting.  These  were  all 
married  ladles,  the  wives  of  merchants  and  landed 
proprietors.  The  costume  they  wore  was  very  old, 
and  rather  Byzantine  than  Greek.  It  is,  however,  an 
island  costume,  and  is  considered  to  have  been  intro- 
duced originally  from  Constantinople  several  centuries 
ago.  The  dresses  were  of  silk,  but  the  colour  seemed 
ununportant.  All  were  bound  with  an  edging  of 
rich  gold  embroidery,  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
The  dresses  were  not  worn  with  much  crinoline,  but 
they  stood  out  well  from  the  figure.  From  the  back 
of  the  neck,  long  lappets  seemed  to  fall,  also  bound 
with  gold  embroidery  of  the  same  kind  and  width. 
The  sleeves  were  of  curious  shape,  fitting  tight  from 
the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  At  the  elbow,  a  double  gold 
band,  or  fillet,  was  seen,  but  the  bands  were  of  dif- 
ferent patterns,  although  in  the  same  general  style  in 
all  the  dresses.  Above  the  elbow,  the  sleeve  was 
pufied  into  the  shape  of  a  small  balloon,  \nth  many 
plaits.  A  very  broad  and  rich  gold  band  encircled  the 
waist ;  a  chemisette  of  peculiar  shape  reached  from  the 
waist  to  the  neck,  and  the  head  dress  was  a  long  strip 
of  fine  cambric  and  lace,  curiously  arranged,  and 
hanofins  behind  below  the  waist.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  head  was  a  gold  ornament,  or  cap,  shaped  like  a 
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shell,  and  put  on  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  dressing 
of  the  hair.  On  the  whole,  the  costumes  were  more 
interesting  than  beautiful,  though  they  did  not  lack  a 
quiet  dignity,  and  an  indication  of  very  comfortable  re- 
sources.  I  have  since  seen  some  of  the  wedding  dresHcs, 
which  are  singularly  beautiful  and  costly.  They  are 
now  rarely  worn. 

Very  few  of  the  gentl^nen  fiom  the  town  appeared 
in  oostume.  One,  a  cousin  of  General  GrivaSi  a  name 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  recovery  of  Greek 
fireedom,  made  his  appearance  in  an  extremely  hand- 
some dress,  something  intermediate  between  the  usual 
Greek  and  Albanian  costumes,  as  known  in  England, 
hot  more  like  the  latter  in  the  extremely  full  short 
petticoat  and  gaiters.  1 1  is  jacket  was  of  a  pale  cfiflTee 
ookxir  (ddi  au  lait ),  covered  with  beautiful  embroidery. 
The  variouH  chii-fH  of  the*  couiitrj'  \nllag(^  wiTt*  in  their 
onlinar)'  contunus  th<)u;:h  of  a  U'tter  c}uulity  than  is 
worn  ever}'  day.  Thry  lookt^l  excti.*dingly  will  in 
tht'ir  (lark  hhit-  jai  kct  and  tihort  full  tmuM-rs,  with  a 
colcMintl  sa«*h  nMiml  thr  wai-^t,  tlirir  white  htinkin;:!* 
s}K)win<r  fmm  tiu*  kuvv  in  thr  ani'I<\  and  tluir  Iar;;i% 
curiou«»Iy  sha|x*<l  hh<M"*,  ^xldly  o»!itra>tin;r  with  thi? 
thin  |itiiiii»H  «>f  tlir  othtT  piith-iiH  n.  (Kvr  thr  jacket, 
thf  vilLi;r<rH  ;riiM*nilly  w«ar  a  kin«l  of  |K*lis*i4*  or  long 
iil(i'Vi-<l  out.  Thin  is  thrown  off  N»ni«  tinirsin  hociftv, 
but  ran  ly,  rxo«|»t  whm  danrin^  i.n  ;:i»in;r  i»n. 

I>ancin;:  r*>infn«  nt^t-^l  in  due  tiin*\  and  wax  kept  up 
with  the  h|iiril  tlial  uii^'ht  Ih»  eX|HVt«d,  in  the  c:lm»  ox 
ladien  whoM*  a]»|iitit«^  f<»r  tiiif«  anuiM  im-nt  had  l»een 
shar]M.'neil   by  Ion;.'  l.f*tiie^'.     The  nal  young  Leuia- 
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dians  are  believed  to  have  known  balls  hitherto  only  as 
historical  events,  and  those  who  had  been  educated  at 
Corfu,  though  more  instructed  by  experience,  were  by 
no  means  less  active  or  less  inclined  to  enjoy  themselves. 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  large  number  of  pleasing 
faces  among  the  young  ladies  present,  but  not  less  so 
by  the  £ict  that  hardly  any  one  of  them  possessed  the 
slightest  degree  of  what  is  called  classical  beauty,  or 
Greek  style  of  countenance.  Their  style  was,  in  fiu^ 
much  more  that  of  Eastern  Italy  and  Venice,  than  of 
Greece.  Some  of  the  prettiest  were  remarkable  for 
bright  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  though  lighter  and 
bluer  eyes  and  fine  complexion  were  numerous.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  town  were  also  strikingly  different  in 
physiognomy  from  the  Greeks  of  the  villages,  the  latter 
much  better  representing  the  recognised  types  of  then- 
country  people.  The  primates,  who  were  present, 
were  not  accompanied  by  wives  or  daughters;  and  it 
was  considered  rather  a  streteh  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Resident  to  bring  together,  on  any  terms, 
in  a  room  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  descendants 
of  old  Venetian  aristocracy,  these  real  indigens  of  the 
island,  who  had  so  long  been  depressed.  They  did 
not  join  in  the  regular  dances,  and  sat  all  together  in 
one  room,  scarcely  moving  the  whole  evening;  but, 
just  before  the  ball  broke  up,  a  request  vros  made  that 
they  should  take  their  share,  and,  a  proper  instrument 
being  obtained,  they  fiivoured  the  company  with  a 
specimen  of  the  remarkable  and  most  ancient  Romaika^ 
a  curious  measured  movement,  probably  identical  with 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  certainly  handed  down  from 
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very  remote  antiqui^.  The  dance  was  thus  con* 
ducted: — A  number  of  personsi  all  of  whom  were 
men,  stood  in  an  uneven  line,  and  each  took  hold  of  a 
handkerchief  held  by  his  next  neighbour  in  one  hand, 
and  held  a  handkerchief  in  the  other.  The  two  out- 
side hsd,  of  course,  one  hand  free.  All  then  move<l 
together  in  a  monotonous  step,  first  slowly  and  soon 
more  quickly.  They  retained  throughout  a  wavy  ser- 
pentine  line,  changing  every  instant,  and  frc»n  time  to 
time  the  dancer  at  one  end  would  detach  himself,  and 
perform  gesticulations  much  more  violent  They  after- 
wards  danced  again,  each  holding  the  sash  of  his  neigh- 
hour,  but  all  the  effect  seemed  to  depend  on  the  wavy 
line  in  which  moved. 

BalU,  like  everything  else,  come  at  length  to  an  end ; 
and,  by  half-past  four  o'clock,  a  long  line  of  kdies, 
esctirtod  by  their  cavaliera,  ini;rht  liave  been  seen  by 
i\\v  bright  moonlight  wending  their  vmy  to  their  homes. 
WtHily  wnip{>e<l  u{>,  so  tliat  nothing  was  left  exfioM-d 
but  the  tip  of  the  nose,  it  niiffht  Imve  bei*n  u  proce»s»ion 
of  nutiH,  or  un  eastern  pil;;rinm(;i*.  (jnuhuilly,  all 
floundn  died  away,  and  the  morrow  of  the  W(*<l(lin;r  was 
Irft  to  commence  it^t  hi.Hti>r}'  of  lu|>]une.vH  or  <li>ii]>|Miitit- 
luiut.  If  the  wi.Hhet»  and  ho|H*.H  of  ludf  the  civilisKxl 
World  can  <^Mve  luippinetiH,  the  fonner  ia  inMin-<K 

Hut  I  liave  said  nothing  of  the  supfHT.  It  dim|>- 
IM'iin*^!  ii.4  if  by  nia;ric,  aiul  liardly  left  a  truce  Uhind. 
TurkieA  and  wild  Uur,  jellitm  and  aikt*ft«  all  canu*  alike 
to  th«-  ct»nHunien«.  Thepreat  uiaj<»rity  createtl  for  them- 
fti'l\r%  a  fipi-cial  <liH|Mnsation  (xxmi  thr  tien*e  Lenten 
fjAt  f*n  M)  auiipiciou5  an  occa^itin,  and  allowed  tliem- 
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selves  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  provided 
for  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them 
ate  their  fill,  in  spite  of  the  unlucky  fiict  that  Tuesday 
night  had  passed  into  Wednesday  morning  before  the 
meal  was  announced,  and  that  they  thus  greatly  in- 
creased the  enormity  they  were  committing.  To  the 
honour  of  human  nature  be  it  said  however,  that 
there  were  many  of  the  country  people  whose  con- 
sciences were  stronger  than  their  appetites ;  and  thus, 
while  the  residents  in  town  devoured  all  before  them, 
I  observed  some,  and  knew  of  other  excellent,  but 
superstitious  men,  who  would  touch  nothing  but  bread, 
nuts,  olives  and  oranges.  One,  in  particular,  an  old 
man,  after  supping  in  this  way,  and  sitting  up  all 
night,  followed  me  on  foot  the  next  day  to  a  mountain 
top,  half-a-day's  journey  fix)m  the  town,  and,  after  this 
act  of  politeness  (for  his  attendance  was  nothing  more 
than  a  compliment  to  me,  as  the  friend  and  guest  of 
the  Resident),  he  still  would  take  no  other  breakfast 
than  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  looked  worn  and  exhausted, 
as  he  well  might ;  and  one  could  not  help  respecting 
his  scruples  of  conscience  thus  acted  on  at  extreme 
personal  inconvenience,  and  with  an  example  of  such 
difierent  conduct  before  his  eyes.  This  man  was 
wealthy,  and  lived  on  his  own  estate. 

The  final  event  of  the  celebration  of  the  festival  took 
place  the  next  night ;  and,  certainly,  the  illumination 
of  the  town  did  the  greatest  credit  to  the  loyalty  and 
good  taste  of  all  the  inhabitants.  To  all  intents  and 
pui-poses,  it  was  universal.  Hardly  any  one  was  so 
poor,  that  he  could  not  show  by  a  little  lamp  of  some 
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kiudt  placed  in  a  prominent  position,  tliat  he  partook 
of  the  general  feeling. 

All  the  principal  pulilic  buildings  were  lighted  at 
the  exfieuiie  of  the  municipality;  and  tlie  hourn'M  of  the 
Ketideut  and  Regent,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  were  resplendent.  The  eflfect 
was  nut  broken  by  street  lamiNS  of  which  there  aro 
hardly  any. 

The  Resident's  house,  situated  between  what  may  be 
calk<d  the  Law  Courts  and  the  schook  of  the  town, 
forms,  with  these,  a  long  uninterrupted  line,  occupying 
the  wlwile  of  a  terrace  looking  towards  the  lugoon,  and 
with  oidy  a  few  houses  opposite  the  schools.  This 
terrace  is  8een  at  a  distance,  and  is  detached  from  the 
ti'Wn.  EviT}'  window  lighteil  with  candles,  a  con* 
tiimous  cliain  of  lani|Mi  on  the  Imlconies  of  the  up|M'r 
pHtiii's  fju-h  tl««ini-;iv  niarkftl  hv  a  lar;:^  ai\'h  o(  li;rht, 
Hn<i  M»iiic  oiilminii  liirlit>  in;ri'iiiously  pLuiil  in  a  n»w 
«it  \;iM'<«  fill  tlir  Uil«'i»iiv  of  tli«'  iu'sidnirr.  t'nnmtl  a 
rMiiiMii:itifiiK  wliirh.  tt»r  ^iiii|»Iirit\  and  ctr*  <  t,  dt-si-rvi* 
fh«-  liijln«it  |»r.ii?M'.  Kviii  tnin^|i;irriiri('.H  wt-n*  nt)t 
u:ij)tiiii;;  <*nt'  Im  in;:  phiriil  in  rarh  (»!'  th«*  wiimIhwh  of 
th«*  <iiniii;:-p«ifii  «>fi  tlif  ;:ri>unil  fl«M>r.  WcihIitIuI 
tmii-uin  n»  ii-»  (!»•  \  u«rt  ;  ami  flux  \vt  n- as  luiirh  ad- 
inin  d  a.««  tli*  \  diM-rvtd.  Th«y  (|iiii<-  carried  the  |i:din 
ov«  T  all  i>th«  r  atl«iii|it%  an«l  4-n«*unii  tli«'  Rt^idtiit  the 
iritiit'if  liaviii:^^  ixiillid  t\«r\lH*«l\.  Mn«  ua^  a  not 
iir.t.tiiiiliar  npn-**  iit.it i^ri  "i  M.  <i»«tr::«-  .md  \\i*  Pni- 
L'"!..  a  li*::*  ii<l  a^  u>  11  Kiiiiwti  in  iht-  liini.in  l-Iand^  an 
in  linLrland.  I  In  tlrawin::  wa?*  \*i'\  tairh  *h'U*.  I  he 
•  •lilt  r  Wa**  a  ^k«  t*\\  ut  >a|»|»h*>.  tiiKitin/  inaj*  **tii  ally  awaV 
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from  a  celebrated  cliff,  bearing  her  name,  from  whence 
she  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  where 
there  still  remain  fragments  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo.  Dressed  in  one  long  lemon-coloured  garment, 
of  which  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  those 
invented  to  cover  the  youngest  babies,  this  classical 
young  lady  has  already  left  earth  behind  her,  and  has 
nearly  reached  the  main  top  of  a  British  vessel  of  war 
floating  in  the  blue  water  below.  The  royal  standard 
of  England  is  of  course  flying  at  the  mast  head,  and 
one  solitary  British  tar,  with  glazed  hat,  blue  jacket 
and  white  trousers,  is  energetically  dancing  a  hornpipe, 
in  anticipation  of  her  arrival.  British  protection  to 
the  sons  of  Apollo,  thus  worthily  represented,  was  a 
fertile  source  of  the  loudest  expressions  of  delight 
from  all  who  passed;  perhaps  not  the  less  so,  as  it 
was  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  genius. 

The  Market  Place  was  the  next  in  importance  of 
the  illuminations  of  the  evening.  Continuous  lines  of 
lamps  here,  also,  produced  a  fine  effect,  especially  when 
straight,  and  not  too  close.  This  was  the  style  gene- 
rally selected,  and  was  wonderfully  effective,  the  broken 
outline  of  the  architecture  of  the  place,  and  the  fiact 
that  few  of  the  houses  are  exact  counterparts  of  their 
neighbours,  preventing  the  smallest  approach  to  mo- 
notony. I  had,  indeed,  no  idea  that  the  forms  of  the 
houses  were  so  picturesque,  until  I  saw  them  thus  in- 
dicated. 

Although  candles  were  used  in  many  windows,  the 
great  effects  in  all  these  cases  were  produced  by  lamps, 
of  which  three  kinds  were  employed.     One — ^the  best 
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known,  rmdicut,  and  nioiit  usual,  oonmiited  of 
tumblers  half  tilk-d  with  water,  on  which  oil  was 
IMiuivU.  Sniall  wickis  iMtssinj^  through  cork,  were 
fliKitcil  on  the  oil;  and  the  oil  used  Ix'big  the  olive 
oil  of  the  countr}-,  it  burnt  with  a  pure,  bright,  clear 
flaine  tluit  wilh  extremely  pretty. 

When  all  the  tumlilers  in  tlie  town  had  been  bought 
U|^  an  ingi*niou»  |iotter  manufiictured  and  sold  a  mul- 
titude of  little  lainpH  of  the  prettiest  antique  form 
imaginable.  I  doubt  whether  anything  better  dc- 
mgned  was  done  ain'where.  But  neither  was  this 
enough ;  and,  at  hist,  a  tinman  enterud  the  field,  and, 
by  stamping  out  little  Miiucers  of  tin  plate  with  a  small 
U|i,  which  he  sohl  ut  the  rate  of  aliout  thn*e  fiirtliings 
a  pi«-ei\  this  ]Kitriot  hiid  the  foundation  of  liis  own 
fi)rtune,  and  met  tht*  demand  tluit  hud  ariM*n  Hun- 
dn-iU  of  tli4-^*  wi*n*  turiird  nut  in  a  fvw  hours;  luid 
thrv  an-^wtHMJ  all  fhf  |iur|wiM',  mi  luii;:  ilh  the  wi'jitluT 
w.i>  tinr.  .Mii'*t  t'ortuiuit4-ly,  tin*  «viiiing  turned  out 
(liar.  4*aliii.  and  wanii;  and  th«*  wlioK*  |Mipiihiti(»n  wua 
ifi  tin*  ?»tr»«tH  fnun  du?*k  till  t#  ii  n\li«*k.  Knini  time 
ti*  tini«%  a  IkiuiI  (»f  niu.Mc  wiui  lii'unl,  and  ever}'lxNly 
Wa«»  dili;rht«il. 

1  lui\r  oiiiittt'd  t<»  drHcriU*  the  illuniination  of  the 
*' Ita/iUif/*  a.H  the  lJ«*;:fiit  Stn-rt  of  Santa  Maura  in 
calltil.  It  IH  till*  |irinri|«d  plarr  of  lMi*«ini'^H  of  the 
t*'Wii,  wliirh  it  fn»'*'M-.'*  ft^mi  «>nr  «nd  to  tin-  utlnT;  and 
I  Uliivr  then*  wa**  nnt  in  it.««  wlinh*  hngtli  one  ^hop 
<»r  •*h«'«l,  lii'Wcvi  r  |»iHir,  tluit  wa««  nut  li;«dit«-il  up.  Tin  n^ 
w.iH  no  attempt  at  dt'f«igiis  wliirli  would«  nuKit  likt  ly, 
imve  tailt-il,  though  for  want  of  eX|H*rience  rather  tluui 
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from  absence  of  taste ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  variety 
and  abundance  of  light.  Regent  Street,  no  doubt,  is 
wider  and  longer,  and  looked  more  brilliant  in  its  gas, 
and  more  elaborate  in  its  costly  decorations,  but  I 
doubt  whether,  in  proportion  to  its  resources  and 
means,  our  little  Bazaar  and  its  inhabitants — ^repre- 
senting the  poor  widow  with  her  mite— did  not  exert 
themselves  as  much  and  make  as  much  sacrifice  in 
honour  of  the  Queen  and  her  son  on  this  occasion  as 
any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  islands  that  prosper  and 
are  happy  under  her  much-loved  sway. 

In  this  true  history  of  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
loyalty,  good  feeling,  and  affection,  on  an  occasion 
fraught  with  interest  to  every  one  connected  with 
England,  however  remotely,  there  lies  a  moral  that 
has  special  reference  to  the  group  of  dependencies,  of 
which  the  island  of  Santa  Maura  is  one.  Although  it 
is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  for 
various  reasons  and  at  various  times,  have  intimated  a 
strong  desire  that  they  should  form  part  of  a  free 
Greek  people,  it  is  not  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  dislike,  distrust,  or  object  to  the  government  of 
England.  England  and  the  English  are  well  liked,  and 
are  respected  for  their  solid  qualities.  They  are  not 
always  popular,  for  an  Englishman  abroad  has  the  art 
of  seeming  supercilious,  and  his  reserve  is  taken  for 
pride;  but  when  occasion  arises,  and  when,  as  is  the 
case  in  Santa  Maura,  the  highest  English  authority  is 
a  prudent,  considerate,  firm,  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
understanding  the  people  and  understood  by  them,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  influence 
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he  ponewCT  or  the  good  feeling  reflected  upon  eveiy* 
thing  connected  with  hb  country.  Whenever  the 
right  peraon  is  selected  to  hold  authority,  England 
need  fear  nothing.  Her  only  danger  lies  in  the 
placing  of  weak,  idle,  incompetent  oflkers  in  poets 
where  individual  character  and  influence  have  weight. 
Numerous  illustimtions  of  this  truth  might  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Septinsular  Republic  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century;  but  I  believe  that,  in  ^te 
of  many  mistakes  on  our  part,  there  will  be  fiMmd 
amongst  the  inhabitants  a  genend  feeling  of  admiration 
and  respect,  if  not  of  affection,  for  the  western  noe, 
iriio  have  dwelt  among  them  and  who  have  ruled  them 
without  domineering  over  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  THE  TOWN — THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  LBUCAB 
— THE   HONEY-BEE  AND    THE    BEEHITES   AMONG    THE    BUINS 

^POSITION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  LEUCAS — ^ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 

ISLAND— CULTIVATION  OF  THE  OLIVE — ^EFFECT  OF  EARTH- 
QUAKE ACTION — THE  ROADS  TO  MOUNT  SKARUS — THE  KETTLE- 
SHAPED     VALLEYS SCARUS  —  ITS      MONASTERY     AND     ILEX 

FOREST THE   HOSPITALITY    OF    THE    MONKS — THE    BOULDER^ 

THE  CHAPEL^  THE  MYSTERIOUS  WELL^  AND  THE  GOAT  SHED— 

THE  SHADY  WALKS  NEAR   THE  TOWN THE   VILLAGES  IN   THE 

OUTSKIRTS — ^ACCOUNT  OF  PHRENE^   OR   FRINI — THE   BEDS    OF 

THE  STREAMS  NEAR  THE   HILLS  AFTER  RAIN THE   RUINS  IN 

THE  OLIVE  GROVES  AND  THEIR  MODERN  USES — THE  TURKISH 

WELL  AND  THE   CAFES  OF  THE  GROVES MECHANICAL  RESULT 

OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  OLIVE  IN  UNDERMINING  OLD  WALLS 
— MEGANISI  AND  OTHER  ISLANDS. 

Immediately  outside  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  we 
enter  a  tract  occupied  chiefly  by  olive  groves  and 
enclosed  gardens.  These  outskirts  are  almost  without 
inhabitants,  for  the  town  itself  is  not  only  small,  but 
it  is  not  straggling,  and  no  houses  extend  beyond  the 
last  of  those  that  form  the  main  street.     We  pass, 
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in  fiict,  iinniecliiiti*ly  into  the  olive  ffrovt's  on  tlie  Ufihi 
and  the  gunliaiM  on  tlie  left.  The  forniiT  1  liuve 
olnmily  nieiitioiRHl,  and  hIuiU  ulhiile  to  u^iin  imnie* 
(liut4*ly;  xhv  hitter  are  evidently  very  |inNluctive,  and 
p)  down  chMH'  to  the  wipe  of  the  water.  One  braneh 
of  a  finmll  Htreaun  (one  of  the  hirp*8t  in  the  north  of 
the  inland)  |mi.hm*h  throu;;h  thes^*  pardeiiH,  luid  fn>ni 
time  t4>  time  enables  the  ownera  t4>  irri«nite  tht*m ;  and 
there  are  a  f(?w  strong  Hprinj;!!  turning  milU  tliat 
amie  imt  at  the  fiKit  of  tlie  hiliss  and  uaaiAt  the  supply 
of  water.  But  p*nendly  during  summer  the  stream 
is  altogether  aliiii*nt,  and  spring  water  alone  is  available 
fiir  all  puqKMea.  Part  of  the  water  of  these  springs 
is  conveyed  to  the  town^  as  in  Corfu^  by  a  system  of 
conduits;  but  as  the  distance  is  much  less  tlian  in  the 
sister  island,  the  engini^ering  works  have  involved  no 
•litfirultv.     Tin*  wutrr  is  calcareous. 

The  cultivation  of  tin*  pmlcns  and  grounds  as 
«»!iMr\'u!»lf  around  tin-  t4»\vn  of  Santa  Maura,  is  di*- 
«*id<-<lly  hU|Mrinr  to  that  M-m  in  tin*  inLuid  of  ('«>rfu. 
Tin-  Work  i.n  duu«*  in  Inttrr  Htyh%  tin*  limits  of  pn^ 
|M'rty  an*  niark<*<L  and  tlir  cnipH  obtainM  an*  Kiid  t4) 
Im\  and  nnd<Milit  an,  pn»|H»rtiofialily  larger  and  nion* 
pn»tital»lr.  Fniit  i»t'all  kin<U  an-  rsjuviidly  ahuncLuit., 
and  i-xtN-lli-nt.  Th«*  datr  ri|«'ns  tli«iugh  not  w«ll.  In 
.May  tlirn-  an-  aln-ailv  tmitn  n-ailv  fi»r  tin*  tablr,  and 
tin-  ^u|l|»]y  o»ntiiiu«*s  al)Uii«lant  and  vuri«-<l  till  Liti*  in 
autumn.  wIhu  tin-  iiraii::r  «>nlv  n-iiminn  to  airr\'  an 
th«-  '•nppiv  till  th«-  iH'Xt  M-xixm.  FigH,  graiH*-*,  currant- 
jni|-— ,  |-«ni«";^ranati -.  aprit'uts  |H-;irH,  applr^  pluiUN 
(|iiina'5,  and  many  ntluns  all  n|ii*n  in  |»i-rfi*ction. 
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There  is  no  want  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amaxiki  in  whatever  direction  we  torn,  and  to 
whatever  subject  of  ancient  or  modem  history,  anti- 
quities, picturesque  scenery,  or  natural  history,  the 
attention  and  taste  of  the  traveller  may  be  directed. 
I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  walks,  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  island  and  the  country. 

The  ruined  walls  of  the  ancient  town  of  Leucas  are 
among  the  first  objects  of  attraction ;  and  on  the  way 
to  see  them  one  is  struck  by  the  neat  and  well  cared 
for  appearance  of  the  country.  The  old  Greek  town 
was  built  on  one  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  em- 
bracing not  only  the  lagoon  but  the  large  tract  of 
richly  cultivated  plain  around.  All  this  at  some 
former  period  has  Ln  recover^  W  the  sea,  and  at 
least  half  the  space  is  now  covered  with  olive  trees, 
which  yield  every  second  year  an  important  crop.  Esti- 
mating roughly,  there  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  fine  trees  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  the 
crop  is  exceedingly  valuable,  though,  unfortunately, 
very  speculative.  I  have  already  observed,  and 
must  now  repeat,  that  in  this  island  property  of  all 
kinds  is  more  cared  for,  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
work  is  much  more  advanced  than  in  Corfu.  The 
olive  trees  are  kept  in  good  order,  the  dead  wood 
being  removed  every  spring;  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  annually  laid  bare  and  manured;  the  properties 
are  all  carefully  marked,  generally  by  trenches,  but 
sometimes  by  walls,  and  the  ground  under  the  trees  is 
often  rendered  available  for  other  crops  instead  of 
being  left  to  run  to  waste,  or  covered  by  all  kinds  of 
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WMds.    Sheq»  are  ofkcn  teen  feeding  m  these  locsli- 


The  field  work  in  Sants  Msuim  is  slso  nester  sod 
cksner  thsn  b  Corfu,  and  the  people  sre  said  to  be 
more  intelligent  as  weU  as  better  <tf.  The  crops  st 
die  time  of  my  visit  looked  healthy,  and  were  well 
advanced,  in  ^te  of  an  miusual  drought  from  which 
die  land  wm  raffering. 

The  first  thing  one  tees  of  ancient  Lencaa  b  a 
Cyclopean  wall,  of  great  beauty,  near  the  hod  of  the 
hOl  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Nerikoa  wm  built 
This  wall  may  be  traced  at  intervab  all  round  the 
old  town,  and  it  te^ns  to  be  the  lowest  of  several  that 
ffin  in  succeaaive  atepa,  or  terraceSi  according  to  the 
ibrm  of  the  ground.  The  part  fint  met  with  is  fer  at 
leaat  thirty  yards  in  u  V4Ty  good  state.  The  stonea 
are  for  the  numt  |urt  cKkh-Iv  littcd«  «o  clum*ly«  that  it 
would  Im*  difficult  to  find  ixmiiii  for  the  blade  of  a  knife 
lietw«-«-n  them:  hut  m>iiu'  of  the  hUickii  certainly  at- 
tain fifty  cuhir  t'i-et«  and  niu^it  wei^h  imire  tiuui  two 
and  a-hiilf  t«>nA.  They  connuit  of  the  white  limestone 
of  which  the  hill  in  comiMiHed*  but  thia  stone  amtaina 
numemuA  flint.H  and  liimiw  of  cherti  and  iii  tmuble- 
•unit*  to  cut  by  the  totilH  now  uiieil  owin;;  to  ita  irre* 
gubr  liardneK.H. 

Pa«»t  thi.H  fru;nn4'nt  of  wiill«  which  i««  umKhkL  in 
better  |in-M*r\ation  tlmii  amy  « it  her,  one  eiuerjre!!  on  u 
rtirky«  Uin-l<H»kiii;:  hilK  iind  u  few  mtMleni  cottap**^ 
with  a  h  ••  trunltn.  Tin*  iMtiple  I  found  ver}'  friendly, 
and  1  t<ii'k  the  o|»|»iirtu(iity  of  entering  one  of  tlieir 
ou(tji;;e4.     Hut   lin»t,    1    iuu»t  Miy  a  word  on  a  bra 
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garden  which  met  my  eye  on  climbmg  the  old  wall  of 
colossal  stones  that  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Bees  are  celebrated  in  Greece,  and  have  been  so 
fix)m  time  immemorial.  The  great  extent  of  lime- 
stone, of  which  almost  the  whole  country  is  made  up, 
the  rocky  and  fragmentary  state  of  the  rock,  which  is 
emmently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  those  flowering 
herbs  that  bees  most  delight  in,  and  that  communicate 
the  most  pungent  flavour  to  the  honey,  and  the  &ct 
that,  once  established,  bees  give  little  or  no  trouble,  are 
all  reasons  why  these  useful  insects  should  be  encou- 
raged. The  honeys  of  Hybla  and  Hymettus  are  at 
this  day  almost  as  celebrated  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  classical  Greek  poets ;  the  honeys  of  Cerigo,  of 
Zante,  and  many  other  places  continental  and  insular, 
are  all  fine,  and  each  has  its  admirers.  The  honey  of 
Leucadia  is  perhaps  almost  as  good  as  any,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  bees  that  fed  Ulysses  deserve  some 
consideration.  I  was  interested,  then,  in  the  little  bee 
garden  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Leucas.  It  was  a 
rocky,  barren-looking  spot,  and  did  not  at  first  sight 
seem  very  promising,  for  the  whole  ground,  for  a 
great  distance  aroimd,  looks  naked,  and  without  vege- 
tation. But  it  is  not  really  so.  Every  little  crevice 
or  interval  between  two  stones,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  not  a  few  holes  made  by  vegetation  in  the 
solid  rock  itself,  contain  some  little  flowering  plant 
especially  patronised  by  the  honey-bee.  I  was  not 
much  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  the  bees,  but  the 
hives  rather  puzzled  me  at  first.     They  consist  of 
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smU  oblong  boxc*ii  placed  on  end  on  a  low  stone,  each 
box  being  covered  by  two  or  three  tilea,  evidently  to 
keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer.  Two  round 
holc8|  each  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  sufficed  for 
the  bees  to  enter  and  emerge,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter  much  where  these  holes  were  pierced.  The 
boxes  were  run  togi-ther  ui  the  roughest  maimer,  and 
aeemed  to  have  two  or  three  cross  sticks  within  them. 
They  were  placinl  not  two  feet  afiart,  and  each  box 
was  about  twenty  inches  higli,  and  nine  inches  square 
in  section.  The  be<*s  were  exceedingly  busy,  and 
perfectly  good-tem|ii*red. 

I  noticed  among  the  Xhh*  pLuits  tluit  there  was  an 
enormous  (juiuitity  of  a  large  kuul  of  ronemar}',  of 
which  the  spikes  of  fli)wer  were  so  large  and  nu- 
nu'nniH  as  to  C4>nceul  the  Uiives;  there  is  also  an  abun- 

<LlI)t   Mlpplv  »»f  ?<i;5r  nil  all  till*  DK-ks. 

In  th«*  Way  nt*  urttial  niiiaiiis,  then*  is  not  much 
now  t<i  In*  fnund  at  L<  ur;i.s^  with  \\\v  ixription  (»f 
ruifxii  Wall**;  thi'*M\  iitdt nl,  an*  nirt  with  in  aliun- 
(kuu'f,  an«l  an-  iiitrn'«»tin;:,  a.«»  |>n  M-ntin^  all  tin*  various 
Mvlrn  nf  roit>trurti(tn,  tn»iu  x\iv  i-jirlv  ^Jntk  to  tlir 
tiuH-  wlh-n  llnni«-  wjlh  r\in*i>in;r  its  inllurno*.  A-*  in 
i'«»riu,  tlun*  ?M«in  to  luiv«-  Inin  two  «*M  citirs  «in  tin* 
huiiu-  ?»it«\  «'iM-  \rr\  tarlv,  tin*  othrr  alN»ut  th«-  Mrt»ntl 
crntun*  iMt^n-  <'hri-t.  Mo-t  of*  xUv  niatiriiil  that  n- 
ni;un<«l  a\ail.il»I«'  <»t  tl.c  t<>nn<T  was  wnrkt-il  up  in  c«'n- 
Mni«  tuiL'  till'  latt«  r,  and  thii^  pra«tirallv,  it  is  tin* 
frairnhnt-*  nt'  th»-  latt«  r  i*itv  that  wr  nit « t  with  r\«r\- 
wli«  n*.  Coins  anil  |"»tt«  rj  of  Initli  |m  ri«MU  an-  oh- 
tainitl,  thou^'h  runly ;  and  now  and  tlun  fnigini-ntji  of 
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stone  with  inscriptions.  Works  of  art  in  sculptured 
marble  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  this  somewhat 
remote  comer.  Of  the  few  things  that  have  been 
found,  some  are  curious  enough.  Within  the  walIS| 
at  various  places,  are  several  excavati9ns,  and  one  or 
two  good  remains  of  a  line  of  foundations  with  large 
squared  stones.  The  excavations  include  a  singularly 
small  adit,  or  tunnel,  run  into  the  solid  limestone  for 
a  long  distance,  and  commimicating  (apparently  with 
intention)  with  the  outer  air  at  several  points.  This 
tunnel  is  admirably  constructed  with  a  vaulted  roof^ 
but  it  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  a  man  of  .ordinary  size  could  have  used  tools  to 
work  in  it.  It  is  not  more  than  about  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  about  three  feet  high,  dimensions  that  seem 
ahnost  impossible.  There  are  other  larger  and  less 
perfect  adits  offering  fewer  difficulties  of  construction, 
and  a  few  well-cut  chambers  in  the  rock,  not  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  no  doubt  used  either  as  vaults, 
cellars,  or  prisons,  axjcording  to  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  chambers 
for  storing  grain,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  of  the 
shape  of  large  jars  formerly  used  by  the  Romans  and 
still  used  in  Spain,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Those  at  Leucas  are  just  large 
enough  at  top  to  admit  of  being  entered  by  a  man ; 
but  inside  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  diameter, 
and  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep :  they  seem  to  have  been 
lined  with  cement,  the  surface  within  being  beauti- 
fully smooth. 

An   afternoon   is  pleasantly    spent   in   wandering 
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flmong  these  ttw  but  curious  reminisoenoes  ot  a  past 
^pe.  The  disUnoe  from  the  town  is  within  a  walk, 
and  lies  throujrt)  rich  putlens  and  olive  groves. 

Some  doubt  haii  Im^n  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
more  modem  city  of  Ijcucais  established  or  adopted  by 
the  Itomansi  wbm  not  on  the  lower  jptmnd  between 
the  hill  and  the  sea,  the  n*al  isthmus  of  the  ancients 
being  betwi^en  the  little  building  called  Fort  Alex- 
ander and  the  vilbge  of  Paleocaglia  o|>posite  on  the 
naain  land.  No  doubt  at  this  ptiint  the  channel  is 
very  narrow,  though  the  distance  across  b  still  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  jisrds,  but  no  natursi 
cause  is  likely  to  have  nonoved  an  isthmus  if  once 
exinting  tlM-n*.  All  the  ton«lfncies  are  rather  to  choke 
up  than  to  wid4*n  Mich  a  ivimiuge,  and  if  at  the  present 
day  ttif  cluuiiifl  wi*n*  cIiMH-d,  the*  wntom  in  the  lugnon 
wiiiild  riTtaiiily  i'Vii|Minit«*  vi'r\'  nipidly,  uiul  prulmbly 
iiHliiiN*  a  oum*iit  inuii  tlir  north  by  Ti*ki  I'utttK*,  di*ep- 
eniti;:  that  rlmiiiK*!.  It  is  Inrnwrn  ditficult  to  un(l(*r- 
stAii<i  hdwun  iHthiiiiiH  niii  luivc  diHaiiiNiin^il  luiywhrn*  in 
till-  iiri;;lilH»urli(HMl  «iff*ith«'r  Hjnit,  without  mnnv  dfpr«-it« 
sion  roiititrt«*<l  with  (iirthqtiuki*  movi'iii«*iitM,iuMl  luicl  uiiy 
nuch  I'Vi-iit  takni  pliuM\  wi*  nhouhl  lui>k  tor  fvicleiicc  «if 
it  in  thi*  pLu^t*  whi'H*  tin*  wuttT  i.H  now  most  slmlkiw 
anil  «l«-<'|iin*«  hImwIv  in  all  ilinvtionn  nithiT  tluin  wlit*iv 
it  i.iiif-<-|i  and  di-i*|H-nH  ra|»i<lly  in  on«*  ilinrtion  oidy,  a^ 
is  thi*  la-M*  n<ar  Ft»rt  Al«-\aniltT.  ihw  can  luinlly 
ciHU*('iv«*  a  dfjin-^-i'tn  to  rauM*  a  mrk  «»l  kind  to  U* 
cucivi  rt«il  Middrnly  into  a  drtp  channrK  except  wlii*n* 
a  Mnm;;  lurrtnt  or  a  Imivy  ti<Ld  wave  in  ut  luuid  to 
remove  Uf  a  ili»tuiici*  all  the  detritus,  and  increase  a 
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channel  once  made.  The  tendencies  here  are  in  the 
opposite  direction,  owing  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
transported  matter.  This  clearly  shows  that  an  isth- 
mus if  it  were  once  formed  near  the  latter  place,  must 
tend  to  be  rapidly  enlarged,  and  could  hardly  become 
obliterated.  If  it  is  r^nembered  that  every  south 
wind  that  blows  drifts  into  such  a  channel  firom  the 
south,  a  quantity  of  silt  which  cannot  but  be  deposited 
before  it  is  carried  through  to  Teki  Castle,  and  that 
every  north  wind  must  drive  other  silt  in  the  opposite 
direction,  both  meeting  in  the  lagoon,  it  is  clear  that, 
unless  it  were  carried  through  a  deep  channel  and 
deposited  at  the  other  end  in  deep  water,  no  canal  or 
natural  cut  could  long  remain  open  without  being 
kept  clear  by  artificial  means,  and  that  no  isthmus 
once  existing  at  this  southerly  point  could  be  natu- 
rally removed.  After  all,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  exceedingly  shallow,  fordable  channel  to  the 
north  might  have  existed  as  it  is  now  even  at  the  time 
when  it  is  described  as  an  isthmus.  It  is  still  so  easy 
to  traverse,  that  even  a  child  might,  with  care,  be 
enabled  to  walk  across  the  ford;  and  there  are  num- 
bers of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  fix)m 
time  to  time,  during  the  first  Greek  revolution  of 
modem  times,  thus  succeeded  in  securing  the  shelter 
of  the  British  flag  when  disposed  to  do  so.  The  depth 
at  the  other  end  of  the  channel,  or  rather  outside  the 
lagoon  to  the  south,  is  quite  enough  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that  there  are  here  no  remains  of  a  broken  com- 
munication. 

Besides  Leucas,  there  are  other  places  in  the  island 
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•re  reiiuiinM  of  Home*  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  have 
Ih'vu  foinui;  unci,  fn»ni  time  tu  tinit^  aJlections  of  un* 
tii|iiiti«*H  haw  )NM*n'nia«It\  It  ix  to  In»  n*;n^*tt<*<i  that 
all  th<'M>  havi-  Inim  (li^trihiiti-^L  ami  that  imw  no  one 
on  thr  j*|Mit  |n»swHM-.s  mi»n*  than  \i*ty  unnijin*  and  ci>in- 
{lanitivi'ly  valiich'NH  t'.\anii>l(*s.  Th«*  variouH  artich*A  of 
whirh  I  JHiinl,  inchith*  liuirn'al  and  other  vaM*M;  Miiudl 
artielrH  nf  iMittrrv,  rhirtlv  Mirli  an  were  ii!ti-<l  in  funeral 
cen'nioiiii-s:  lani|»s,  and  small  htatuettrs.  Thei«e  are 
the  nl«l^t  eommnii;  luit  medals  an*  not  nmsand  [mmm^kii 
8om«*  int4*n*st;  slahs  with  insiTi|itions,  Udon/rin;;  to  the 
M*ct>nd  cit\%and  a  frwotluT  oliji*rt.4«  nion*  curiousi  thiui 
valiiid>I<\  art*  al^>  to  In*  M*t'n  in  the  {iosM*ssion  of  one  or 
two  ^rmtli-mcn  in  th<*  tnwn.  hut  they  call  for  s|)ectal 
de!icri|itii»n.  A  lew  limnzi-s  have  Urn  turned  up  at 
tim<*s;  hut  nin**idrrin;r  tliat  a  city  t*xiste<l  for  two 
th<iu*<ind  vi-ar^i  «»ii  tin-  M!!.  whi-n-  i:«iw  hanllv  our 
fitiiiif  in  lift  u|"«ii  iiii*»tli'  •',  it  U  It  rtain  that  larpT  and 
njon-  iTii|"»rtaiit  .i!'ii«juitir^  miijlit  ha\<'  Ixfn  rxjMftrd. 
Pirh.ij*'^  «ii«  P. .-"11  ''t"  th«  ir  rarity  is  tht*  -^tati'  «»!'  thr 
nnk  and  tilt-  al'-^'ipi'  i>t  aiiv  d«-|*tli  of  >**'\\  in  whirh 
ol»j<  1 1-*  «»t"  iminIi  Pit*'  -i/i-  ini::ht  lir  «'«»ii'*<-ali'«l.  Tin* 
Oiuijil*  t' ni'*'*  «•!  tip-  <!•  ■miLiiImii  i'^  a!ini»'«t  ••tartUnir;  ti»r 
oV«  r  alnj"*t  tin-  wliiili-  ana.  i.««t*.inL'  ran  U-  di  ti  I'trd 
aUiVr  L'n.nml  hut  rra;:ni»  J:t-»  ••!  lln    W..1U. 

TIm-  -t\ii  **\  aft  •  \liili:ti'l  in  f!i«-  anli«jnitii  s  i*  ni»t 
of  iIj.  i.L'*:i -t  ifnl*  r,  a««,  iti'It-tl.  rni;:lit  I*-  •\|-«tiil. 
Mi»'*t  •t*  t?if  n  inaiii'^  an-  ftnunal;  l»iit  « vi  n  tin* 
•an'tii.i:".. -»  lit"  thtd«ad  haVf  i.<»t  i.':  n  U  i  !i  nut  \\ith, 
and  a  i*  w  \.4*«-.  j».iril\  fillt  d  with  I'aL  ::.■  I  K-ms  in- 
difati     t!..-    na*-'!!   whv   thin*  an-   no  Nj'uKlins.      A 
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minute  silver  coin  is  common  enough.     It  is  the  coin 
usually  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

Medals  have  at  one  time  bfien  more  commonly 
found  than  they  are  now  at  Leucas  and  other  places  in 
Santa  Maura,  and  many  of  them  seem  interesting.  A 
work  on  the  subject  was  published  in  Padua  in  1816; 
and,  since  then,  additional  medals  have  been  found. 
Some  few  of  these  are  very  ancient,  the  letters  on  the 
leffend  beins:  of  a  form  different  from  that  afterwards 
u^d.  In  Le,  the  writing  is  ftom  right  to  left,  in- 
stead  of  in  the  usual  way ;  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
second  city  of  Leucas,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Many  of  them  ex- 
hibit, on  one  face,  the  prow  of  a  galley ;  many  more 
a  Pegasus,  or  winged  horse;  and  many  the  club  of 
Hercules.  Heads  of  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Diana, 
seem  also  common.  Many  of  them  have  the  name 
AHTKAAIilt^^  or  part  of  it,  in  characters  of  the 
ordinary  form.  Indications  of  the  story  of  Sappho 
appear,  also,  on  some  of  the  medals;  but  they  are 
rather  doubtfully  expressed. 

The  houses  of  the  villagers  near  the  town  of  Santa 
Maura  are  small,  but  remarkably  neat,  and  perfectly 
clean.  I  visited  one,  consisting  of  a  single  room  and 
a  very  small  dark  shed  adjacent,  used,  apparently,  for 
the  oven,  and  for  holding  tools  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  The  room  had  an  unglazod  window,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  floor 
was  earthen,  but  scrupulously  clean.  There  were 
two  large  double  beds,  very  comfortable  looking,  and 
provided  with    really  liandsome  counterpanes;    two 
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f(ood  and  large  chests;  a  table  covered  with  tin  and 
bram  cookin^r  uti'miilis ;  a  small  fire-place  in  the  comer ; 
a  number  of  jare  and  bottlc*fi,  and  some  other  odds  and 
ends.  This  house  was  occupiiKl  by  two  fiunilies;  but 
wh<'ther  they  were  two  generations  of  the  same  &mily, 
or  other  relations,  I  did  not  make  out.  The  roof  was 
moderately  hi|;h  pitched,  and  the  rafters  were  strewn 
with  a  large  kind  of  reed,  forming  a  kind  of  floor,  on 
which  stores  of  various  kinds  could  be  kept.  I  had 
DO  sooner  entered  the  house*,  and  sat  down,  than  coffee 
was  off*ered ;  and  as  I  would  not  give  them  the  trouble 
to  make  tliat,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  taste  a 
glass  iif  nd'i^  the  spirit u<ms  drink  of  the  country  and 
of  Gre^-ce.  I  auinot  my  I  felt  incline<l  to  do  more 
than  sip  it,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment. 

Althougli,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  olives  hail 
luti^  Im*4'Ii  r\\n\  an<!  ouirht  to  have  In^'Ii  made  into  oil 
siHiii*  niotith-i  iH-tuH'.  I  t(»un(l  otu*  oil-inilL  I'lo^*  t4>  tht* 
town,  at  which  w«»rk  wa.s  j*till  ;xoiii;r  on.  Th«*  pnnM-nH 
thrn*  atloptcil  w;lh  sin;:iilarly  inartitiriaU  l>tit  in  littlt* 
variiMl,  •vm  in  th«*  U-^t  r««talili««hrn«'nt4.  Th**  fruit  is 
not  ri»II(rt4><!  till  (piite  ri|M\  and  in  thru  olti'n  krpt  for 
sinne  time.  Within  a  nlifd,  a  Lirgi*  and  wide  cylin* 
drical  stone  wan  n*volvin;r  upon  it.n  <il;:i\  on  a  tlat 
stone  table.  The  olives  In-in:;  tliDiwn  on  thisi  table 
an*  HWrpt  with  littl«-  nxl-*  un<l«T  the  vrrtioal  sttint*, 
wliiili  i*  tiini«-<l  bv  a  Ii«»pm«,  niuli*,  nr  ii^^.  TIhv  thun 
liin'orne  rni'^htiL  and  a  |M)rtii»n  of  the  oil  nin.s  off;  ami 
the  i>[«r.itii*n  in  eontinu*  <1  fill  th«y  are  thi»u;;lit  lit  fi»r 
ivpii • /iiii;.  iht*  (*ru«»lii-d  nia^'^  in  tnin*»i\Treil  to  .snudl 
n>unil  lftij«krt.%  niudeof  Nitt  ^nt-vsor  nuitting«  and  ruther 
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smaller  at  the  opening  than  witfain.  A  nmnber  of 
these  are  placed  iipcHi  each  other  in  a  finune,  and  a 
powerfbl  pressure  is  produced  by  a  strong  and  laige 
wooden  screw,  worked  by  leverage.  The  <nl  is  thus 
squeezed  out,  and  runs  down  through  a  spoat  into  a 
trough.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  unpleasant 
than  the  appearance  of  this  product;  but  it  is  put  into 
jars  to  settle,  and  afterwards  drawn  off  fine  into  skins 
or  barrels.  The  crushed  and  squeezed  cake  that  re- 
mains after  pressing,  and  which  ought,  if  properly 
pressed,  to  be  as  hard  as  wood,  is  of  loose  texture, 
and  fiill  of  oil.  It  is  used  as  fuel.  No  doubt,  in 
some  of  the  larger  establishments,  the  mechanical 
apparatus  is  on  a  better  scale,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  the  result  is  not  satis&ctory  either  as 
regards  quantity  or  quality.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  Santa  Maura,  which  also  grows  cur- 
rants and  sells  wine,  exports  its  thirty  thousand  barrels 
of  oil,  and  provides,  also,  a  supply  of  no  small  magni- 
tude for  its  native  inhabitants. 

Very  primitive  little  com  mills  are  dotted  about, — 
some  worked  by  wind,  some  by  water.  The  former 
are  on  the  spit  of  sand  separating  the  lagoon  from  the 
open  sea — the  latter  are  wherever  a  suitable  fall  of 
water  can  be  secured.  The  little  water  mills  consist 
only  of  a  pair  of  stones  of  very  moderate  size,  with  a 
little  feeding  hopper,  and  a  box  for  the  flour  as  it 
emerges.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  classical 
and  inartificial ;  each  person  bringing  his  measure  of 
Indian  com,  waiting  his  turn  to  grind,  looking  on 
during  the  grinding,  and  carrying  away  his  flour  on 
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hb  faicL  There  U  always  a  little  group  of  idlers  to 
be  seen  gossiping  in  these  mills.  Horizontal  and  un- 
dershot wheels  seem  most  common;  and,  indeed,  I 
am  not  aware  tliat  any  others  exist. 

A  struU  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  town  of  Amaxiki 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  naturaUst  and 
geologist.  Sea- weeds  are  not  abundant ;  but  there  are 
■ome  inti'resting  species.  Large  sponges  arc  occasion- 
ally  thrown  up,  and  sea-eggs — their  spines  of  the  richest 
blue  colour — are  common.  They  and  other  shell-fish 
— such  as  tlie  pinna  and  a  s|)ecies  of  spondylua — arc 
liked  as  food  by  the  itilandens  tliough  there  b  an  un- 
plMMUit  and  prevalent  idea  that  they  disagree  with 
strangi'ni. 

A  wry  curious  and  completely  honey -combeil  kind 
of  limt^stone  is  8ec*n  on  the  sea  shore;  and  a  rich 
variety  of  Jlints,  ja.»*[KTS  chiTts  ajfJitcs,  and  otlitT 
fiinn.H  of  hilica  luav  Ik*  found  thfn*.  Tlus«'  luivr  Wv\\ 
w;l'*Ii««I  t»ut  of  thi-  o»in[ia(*t  flitrty  liiiicstoni*  that  fi»riiis 
tlir  chi«'f  tuavH  of  x\\v  HH-k,  and  a  much  larjrrr  piX)[M»r- 
tiofi  ot  thf  ?»iIir«-oUH  ^t(»tl^s  luts  Imh-ii  pn'Sint*^!  than 
ot  tlii-  ralcan-ou?^  in  this  n*constnict4*il  nK*k,  c»%vinfr 
to  thr  ;rn'at«r  liiinhM->.H  «»f  th<*  fonn«r.  Tht*  ocra- 
hi«»n:il  pnxiuf  nf  Lir;:i'  an;/uhir  liKM-k*^  as  will  aj4  x\w 
nunit'DMi**  n«un<l«il  Ii«»uM<ts  of  utudtcn-«l  an«l  ooni|i:i«  t 
liin«-^tMn(%  rharly  inditat^*  x\\v  ori;:in  of  x\\v  ron;:lo- 
ni«  rat«*. 

Thrn-  \^  an  int«-n-»tin;:  walk  fn»ni  Amaxiki  towanls* 
th«'  jMiuth  thn»u;:h  th«-  olivf  ;:ro\rH  and  |«ciM  tht-  f««»t 
of  tht'  hill  on  whirli  <%tan(ls  tht*  old  rity,  |Ri>t  ii  foun- 
tain of  thi'  (tiTioii  of  thr  later  city  t»f  Lcuaus  ujid  tlu-n 
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iH^twocn  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  sea  to  a  curious 
hill  haviiipf  a  fiice  of  conglomerate  rock  dipping  to- 
wards the  sea  at  a  high  angle.  Throughout  this  tract 
the  low  land  is  on  a  gentle  slope,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  about  thirteen  feet  above  the  present  sea  level; 
l)Ut  at  the  last  hill  the  conglomerate  is  thrown  up  to 
a  lieight  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  This  evidently 
l)elong8  to  a  different  and  earlier  elevation.  The  last 
movement  was  no  doubt  slow,  and  may  be  going  on 
now.  It  certainly  has  taken  some  thousands  of  years 
to  rise  the  last  thirteen  feet,  since  there  is  reason  to 
BupiM^se  that  it  liad  commenced  long  before  the  first 
Gret^k  city  was  founded.  The  other  belongs  to  a 
peri(Kl  when  all  was  under  water. 

That  this  latter  change  is  quite  unconnected  with 
the  eartlujuake  disturbances  that  have  troubled  all  the 
Ionian  islands  for  many  years,  but  especially  those 
lu^loii^ifing  to  tlu^  southerly  groups,  is  more  than  pro- 
bable. It  is,  a«  I  shall  presently  explain,  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  exiM)sui'e  of  the  mountam  sides  and 
tops  to  the  effect  of  niin  and  atmosphere,  lasting 
for  a  long  while,  and  always  proceeding  on  a  large 
scide. 

An  imporfamt  and  interesting  question  arises  here 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  shocks  in  producing 
permanent  elevation  or  d(»pression  on  the  coast  of 
Leucadia.  That  all  the  chief  results  obtained  are  due 
to  silting  up  and  not  to  earthquake  action,  I  have  no 
doubt  wliatever;  and  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  elevation.  Indeed,  I  think  that  if  there  had 
been  elevation,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  affect  the 
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whole  plain  between  the  hilb  and  the  sea,  so  that 
Amuxiki  itiielf  woukl  have  been  lifted,  and  the  walU 
of  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura  must  also  have  been 
aflfecti*d.  Neither  of  them  shows  marics  of  having 
mice  l)een  lower  than  they  now  are,  nor  b  any  change 
of  level  |)erceptible  in  the  ruins  of  tlie  aqueduct  con* 
•tnicted  by  the  Turks  and  destro}red  in  1825.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  proof  of  depression ;  no 
doubt  evidence  of  this  change  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  that  of  elevation;  but,  apart  from  the 
unmistakealile  fact  that  the  lagoon  is  rapidly  filling 
up,  neither  the  piers  of  the  aqueduct,  the  spit  of  sand. 
Dor  tlie  clifTii  at  the  weiiteni  extremity  of  the  laguon, 
show  indications  of  such  phenomena. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion  of  the  pheinnnf^im  to  aHsiume  that  the  earth<|uakes 
liavf  tMiti  >iinpl('  vihnitioM^  [>riKlurin«:  no  ]M'nnan<*nt 
n-Milt ;  and  that  tlu*  chan;r<'H  nronlt*tl  an*  du<*  to  a 
nutiir.il  acrtunnlatinn  of  (l«tritus«  |»:irtly  owin;:  t<>  tli<* 
ini^itiou  of  th«'  inland  in  ri'ti-rrtuH*  t4)  the  niainhunl. 
(fif»I«»^r!iul  rlmniT'*?*  of  vrry  pn*at  ext«'nt  liavt*  takrii 
plact*  within  thr  lati-r  t«rtiiirj'  |MTiiH!,  and  thf!w*  may 
huvf  pnidnci^l  the  ori;:inal  M'|ianition  of  tht*  i^iLuul 
fn>fn  <irit'r«-,  U*r  thry  hiivi-  thn»\%ni  up  the  iiwt  axu^i 
at  un  an^rh-  of  twmty  nr  thirty  (h*j;n»i»!i,  or  «'V«*n 
mon\  thick  \n«U  fonnt'il  in  thf  !«a  lM-in;j  now  two 
thoiwind  fi-ft  alxivr  it.  Sinor  that  rlrvation,  th«*  t«-n- 
dt*nt  y  has  In-iii  to  fill  up  with  drtritUH  and  nilt  th<^ 
lar^'*'  ;:a|>  thtii  niad«*.  Hut  it  in  f«pmlly  certain  that 
thr  ^^n-at  OKiHt  (Ir  vat  inn  wa^  an  o|»cnition  tliat  took  a 
lung  while  to  bring  about,  and  tliat  it  has  been  lung 
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since  completed.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  great 
change  of  a  paroxysmal  character  has  taken  place 
within  the  latest  of  the  great  geological  periods. 

A  ride  into  the  country  reveals  one  great  want  of 
Leucadia,  for  the  roads  are  very  bad.  It  is  true  that 
several  good  roads  have  been  commenced;  but  it  is 
thankless  work,  for  the  whole  communication  being 
kept  up  by  horses  and  mules,  the  old  steep  mountain 
paths  are  used,  and  ^vill  continue  to  be  used,  until 
carriages  can  be  taken  to  the  different  villages.  As 
the  island  is  very  mountainous,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  result  would  justify  the  cost.  Certainly, 
the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  tried  should  the 
island  pass  from  under  British  rule. 

Very  soon  after  quitting  Amaxiki  in  any  direction 
towards  the  interior,  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the 
strip  of  low  cultivated  land  near  the  sea,  and  rise 
upon  rough  and  steep  liills,  full  of  broken  rock,  and 
thoroughly  wild  and  picturesque.  But  it  is  not  here 
as  in  Corfu.  These  mountain  sides  are  carefully  and 
well  cultivated,  vuies  cover  every  available  spot,  com 
crops  are  seen  here  and  there,  and  to  avoid  loss  of 
soil  and  economise  space,  the  whole  hill  sides,  even  to 
a  great  altitude,  are  most  carefully  terraced.  Thus, 
though  there  are  fewer  olives,  and  this  picturesque 
tree  is  rarely  seen  away  from  the  low  plains,  tliere  is 
no  want  of  vegetation  and  cultivation. 

A  very  steep  and  rocky  path  conducts  up  the  side 
of  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  town  across  the  first 
or  coast  range,  reveiding,  at  intervals,  the  beautiftil 
lagoon,  the  narrow  strip  separathig  it  from  the  sea 
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and  running  out  fiu*  towards  the  bay  of  Arta,  the 
causeway  sepomting  it  from  the  channel  on  the  east, 
and  the  ndt  works.  The  masts  of  the  ships  are 
visible,  should  any  be  in  the  harbour  or  the  roads. 
Dotted  over  the  blue  water  are  many  white  specks — 
the  lateen  smls  of  fishing-boats,  and  br  away  the 
mountains  of  Albania,  above  the  lake  of  Joannina,  be- 
gin  to  mark  the  horizon  with  a  white  line.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  ridge  we  look  towards  the  coun- 
try beyond,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  antiquary  might 
fimcy  himself  in  some  vast  amphithaitre  of  giants,  so 
perfectly  circular  is  the  sweep,  and  so  regular  the 
apparent  scats  in  two  or  three  valleys  at  his  feet. 
Two  such  valleys  are  seen  nearly  adjacent,  one  a  little 
beyond  the  other.  The  nearest  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  might  well  deceive  any  one  whose  fiiith  in  the 
mnfri»itU(U*  of  huiimn  workn  was  sufficiently  pxvtit. 
A  inuoli  lar^rir  oiu*  is  dosi*  ut  hand.  The  iKittom  is 
|MTfirtly  cinular  in  its  outliiu^  and  is  ub^ihitcly  flat. 
It  i.s  itHlr<*<i^  the  Ixd  of  a  lake;  and  at  the  time  of 
my  viMt  the  wattr  had  only  just  left  the  bottom.  I 
luid  no  nu-ans  of  ni(*a>urin;;  the  dimensions,  but  I 
think  thi*  di;unct<'r  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  mile 
at  th(*  liottoni,  and  tlu*  depth  to  the  Uittom  I  eMi- 
mato<i  at  a  hundn-d  and  fifty  ftt*t.  The  apiKin*nt  M*ats 
wi  n*  natund  tiTnices,  carrit'<l  round  at  inter\als  at 
variwiiH  hi-i^rhts  pnMluotHl  l»y  tlio  action  of  tin*  water 
that  had  nst^-tl  at  tli«»M'  K-v«  In.  Tlie  ri'SeuililiUico  to 
an  artifiriid  conNtnirtion  is  adnilralilc.  Without  dc- 
tiiinin;:  thr  n-athr  hm-  with  li-anied  di.^{uisitioni«,  it 
nuiy  U'  Will  to  say,  that  then*  arv  gixxl  reusons  in  the* 
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geology  and  physical  geography  of  the  district  where 
these  curious  valleys  should  exist,  and  that  they  re- 
present very  closely  the  kettle-shaped  valleys  already 
alluded  to  as  common  in  Corfu.  They  are,  in  tsictj 
portions  of  the  limestone  of  which  so  much  is  seen  in 
Ihis  part  of  the  world,  and  they  indicate  places  where 
hollow  cavities  have  been  produced  in  the  interior  hy 
infiltration  and  the  passage  of  Avater,  and  where  pro- 
bably the  roof  of  some  cavern  has  fallen  in. 

Leaving  these  curious  valleys  behind,  and  passing 
numerous  vine-dressers  and  other  peasants  cultivating 
their  fields,  I  had  to  make  my  way  from  point  to 
point,  the  horses  climbing  up  and  down  the  rough 
stony  jmths  like  wild  cats,  until  at  length  I  wound 
round  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  came  in  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque monastery  of  Scarus,  or  Cams,  at  the  foot  of 
the  low  mountain  group  of  that  name,  which  it  was 
tlie  object  of  my  journey  to  visit.  The  monastery  is 
situated  al>out  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
near  a  wide  and  Avild  openuig  towards  the  north.  It 
occupies  part  of  the  west  slope  of  one  of  several  hills 
almost  deser\'ing  to  be  called  mountains.  The  path 
to  it  is  steep,  stony,  and  long,  and  winds  a  good  deal 
both  up  and  down  before  reaching  the  monaster}^ 
Beyond  the  monastery  there  is  a  good  hour's  walk 
tlirough  some  of  the  finest  forest  trees  of  white  oak 
tliat  exist  in  the  island,  up  and  down  steep  and  diflS- 
cult  paths,  always  affording  grand  and  fine  views, 
both  near  and  distant.  The  forest  was  till  lately  in  a 
very  valuable  state,  and  much  money  miglit  have  been 
made  of  it  by  judicious  thinning,  and  removing  only 
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the  trees  then  at  their  prime.  There  was  much 
timber  of  very  unusual  si^e  fur  this  kind  of  wood, 
and  {lerfectly  sounds  and  prubably  a  succession  of  va- 
luable timber  might  then  have  been  secured.  Left 
too  king  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  vil* 
lage  population,  many  of  the  best  trees  have  been 
spoilt  by  burning  and  cliarring,  and  thus  the  value  of 
tlie  forest  is  much  ruduoed. 

But  the  fon^st  is  still  well  worth  visiting.  When 
tlie  gruen  leaves  are  freshly  out  in  spring,  and  in  the 
c«rly  days  of  summer,  its  sluide  must  be  delicious* 
At  all  times  it  is  a  glorious  object,  interesting  in  itseli 
for  its  own  great  beauty;  interesting  still  more  as 
pointing  out  the  prolmble  condition  of  the  mountain 
adeM  in  all  the  inlands  in  the  ancient  thne. 

As  in  so  many  cam*s  in  the  Gn*ek  mountains,  there 
are  hm-  M-vmil  drtachttl  summits,  or  |ivnunids  of 
HArk,  Miini-  hi;:hiT  timn  oth(*n<  Imt  nil  atlonlin;:  g<MHl 
|ioint.H  of*  view.  Till-  iiK^t  hifty  Miininit  i^utMuit  2/MH) 
fift  al«»vr  tli«-  M'ii,  nMi;:hlv  fMiiiiati*!  I»v  thf  aiuToid 
bamnirti  r.  It  afr<»ril>  a  channiii;:  viiw  of  the*  ntiine- 
riMiH  tiiH*  i'«l;iii(l5»  tM-tWicii  Suiita  Mauni  an<l  tlir  iiiaiii- 
land.  M4«r;iiii«*i  look<«  low,  aiitl  i.^  tLittt-r  than  the 
othi-n*.  raLuiit>.n  i»  vir)'  K»l'ty  luid  tniwiiiii;:.  S|«irti, 
Sconli,  uiifl  Si'oq»i»»  an*  |»ictun-!M|u<  ly  hpniid  out,  and 
are  cIum-  at  Lmd.  Ithaca  i.s  Uinlv  Mtii,  hut  till*  loftv 
m<»uiitaiii  ( iiain  of  i*i  |»haloiiia  —  thi*  l»l:u'k  Mountain 
—  Iift«»  it.'*  Iiiaul  tar  alMiNi-  i-mtv  otlu-r  lUvation  in  thi* 
ni*i;;liU*urhiHMi. 

Th»'  •»uni  lltiK-  Uiy  of  Vliko  i-*  tin-  |»nttir>t  4»l»j«vt 
of  all  witliin  tlii.'f  witK  nui;:u.      You  look  down  ovtT  a 
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sea  of  rocks,  and  see,  completely  enclosed  in  hills  of 
modemte  elevation,  a  small,  square,  well-proportioned 
basin  with  a  very  narrow  outlet,  its  shores  covered 
with  wood  to  the  water's  edge,  and  calmly  buried 
at  one's  feet.  Not  a  sign  of  human  occupation  is 
visible,  for,  though  occasionally  used  as  a  port,  it  is 
neither  very  accessible,  nor  does  it  lead  to  accessible 
places ;  but  it  is  wUd,  natural,  and  classical,  and  im- 
presses  one  very  strongly  by  the  contrast  it  affords  to 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  path  from  the  monastery  to  the  summits  of 
Scainis  is  obscure,  and  my  guide  was  less  inclined  to 
push  on  than  I  was.  When  more  than  half  way  I  was 
in  doubt  about  the  direction  I  should  take,  and,  while 
waiting  for  information,  heard  myself  called.  I  then 
learnt  that  some  time  after  I  had  left  Amaxiki  the 
primate  of  the  village  nearest  Scarus  being  informed 
of  my  movements  had  followed  me  on  foot  by  a  much 
nearer  but  very  rough  mule  track,  and  by  dint 
of  running  had  succeeded  in  catching  me  up.  The 
poor  man  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  still  insisted  on 
showing  me  everything.  He  liad  been  up  all  night, 
had  eaten  nothing  but  a  little  bread  and  some  olives, 
but  his  extreme  respect  and  regard  for  the  Resident 
had  induced  him  to  exert  himself  in  this  way  to  be  of 
use  to  the  Effendi's  friend.  When  he  had  pointed 
out  all  the  beauties  of  the  mountain,  and  was  return- 
ing, I  mduced  him  with  diflSculty  to  take  advantage 
of  my  mule,  and  ride  down  to  the  monastery.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  this  trait  of  character  in  the  respec- 
table primate  of  Scarus. 
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Moet  of  the  mountains  in  the  Ionian  islands  have  a 
religious  house  either  at  the  summit  or  at  the  nearest 
convenient  point.  Some  are  large  and  regularly  in* 
habited ;  some  are  only  occupied  during  a  part  of  the 
year  when  a  festi\'al  of  the  patron  saint  is  likely  to 
attract  a  large  multitude;  some  few  are  residences 
adapted  only  for  one  or  two  monks  or  nuns;  and 
others  are  mere  hermitages.  Few  of  them  have  till 
lately  been  kept  up  in  the  old  style,  and,  as  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  there  are  scandalous  tales  afloat 
about  the  goings  on  when  a  convent  and  a  monasteiy 
were  adjacent  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  tainted  the 
hir  fiune  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  George  of  Scams. 
The  building  b  large,  and  there  is  fiur  accommodation 
for  strangers.  There  are  at  present  only  two  monks, 
venerable,  kind,  intelligent  old  men,  knowing  little 
and  curin;:  little  for  the  world  out.Hide  them.  Their 
habitation  is  convuiiii-nt,  sufis  tuul  htiilthy.  Th(*y  [xjs^ 
sens  all  niLHoiiable  coinfort^s  uiul  they  are  willing  us 
well  us  ublc  to  uccouuuodutc  btnuigcrs  in  caM:  of 
nti*<l. 

The  nioiuistcr}'  Uin^  on  thv  mountainit  is  n^|uire<i to 
be  niuile  <h*fl•ll^il»ll•  apiin>t  l»ripui<l.H  us  wi-ll  an  woIvch. 
It  i.4  w:ill(*<K  unci  luLH  cliiuhK*  pitrs.  TluTi*  in  a  hiimll 
court -yunl  on  ont^rin;:.  ^^n  *»«*•  ^ide  is  the  cIui|H'1, 
hayv  in  |>n»iH»rtion  to  the  {lopulution,  and  n>un<l 
two  Mm  un*  tin-  «lwtllin;rs.  Tlu-!<'  an'  |M-rfit:tly 
plain,  anil  wry  Ivinly  t'unii^iiMl.  O]i|io>ito  tlir  c1ui|h1 
li  tin-  nl*»rt«»r\',  or  irtilin;:-roonu  und  this  NTVrH 
an  a  |»Li4:«'  «•!'  cxtni  uironinitNlution  in  cum*  of  ni-itl. 
Nt-ur  it   ua:  blci.-ping*ruoiUA    fur   btnui^rirrs,    and    the 
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cells,  or  rooms,  of  the  monks.  These  are  small,  and 
often  mere  bare  walls  with  a  roof,  a  hole  in  the  wall  to 
let  in  air  and  light,  and  a  door  by  which  to  enter. 
The  floor  is  earth ;  but  this  is  no  great  hardship  in  a 
wann  climate ;  and  as  the  Greeks  all  dress  warmly,  they 
can  bear  the  temporary  cold  that  sometimes  occurs. 

1  have  mentioned  that  there  are  only  two  monkB 
regularly  inhabiting  the  monastery  of  Scarus,  and 
they  are  pleasant,  honest-looking,  and  hospitable.  On 
first  entering  I  was  greeted  warmly,  with  much 
shaking  of  hands,  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where 
the  different  pictures  were  pointed  out.  I  was  then 
shown  into  the  refectory,  and  seated  on  a  kind  of  sofii, 
the  two  priests  sitting  opposite,  while  an  attendant 
was  prejmring  coffee.  A  decanter  containing  a  little 
raki  was  first  brought.  I  tasted  a  little,  mixed  with 
water,  and  found  it  very  refreshing.  Soon  the  coffee 
succeeded,  and  with  it  half-a-dozen  slices  of  bread  that 
had  been  air  or  sun  dried  so  completely  as  to  be  per- 
fectly hard  and  crisp,  and  nearly  mouldy.  This  dried 
bread  is  a  kind  of  biscuit  The  coffee  was  excellent. 
After  partaking  of  it,  I  asked  to  see  a  certain  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels,  of  which  I  had  heard,  and  both 
that  and  another  in  the  possession  of  the  brothers  was 
brought  out.  Both  were  admirably  written,  and  in 
excellent  preservation ;  but  they  were  not  old.  The 
curiosities  of  this  kind  that  may  once  have  existed  in 
the  Gixiek  monasteries  have  long  disappeared  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  and,  indeed,  except  at  Mount  Athos, 
and  in  a  few  other  places,  there  is  little  now  to  be  learnt 
in  such  depositaries,  so  fiir  as  Europe  is  concerned. 
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The  mcrnki  are  simple,  pleaatnt  people,  and  one  sees 
them  with  pleaimre.  They  believe  in  the  forma  of 
their  religion,  and  really  practise  their  fiwta,  no  doubt 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  flesh;  but  the  old 
eelihates  of  thiH  kind  an*  fvw  in  number,  and  seem 
gradually  d\nng  out.  It  is  ini|iasiiible  to  go  fiu"  in  any 
direction  without  seeing  mmie  building  devoted  to 
us  puqKMes ;  but,  in  most  cases,  these  buildings 
<Hily  occupied  once  a  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

Before  leaving  the  monastery  of  Scarus,  I  was  asked 
to  give  my  name,  which  1  wrote  in  the  Greek  character. 
As  1  had  previou.ily  n«il  a  verse  or  two  of  the  Gosfiel 
in  one  (if  the  miuuisHTipts,  1  found  that  it  was  con- 
aid(*re<i  ver\'  n*niiirkahlc  ttiut  1  could  read  and  write 
tht*  (trt*t*k  lan^ruHps  thou^rh  1  could  neither  speak  nor 
un<l4'i>t;iii(l  liniimit*.  So  <*niii|ilct4*ly  in  tlii»  the  con- 
verM'  of*  thf  u>ual  statr  of  thiii'''?*  in  the  oountr\',  when* 
alK  of  o»urM\  >|«ak,  atul  vi-ry  fi*w  n*:Ml  and  write,  tliut 
it  w:i>  (|int4*  a  |»h<*noiiii'iion. 

\iwr  (|uittitiLr  my  IriiinK  th4»  nionkH,  1  went  Iwiok 

fnnii  SraniH  towanls  the  town,  l»va  shorter  and  nion? 

pnvi|iit«»UH  ntail  tlian  that  l>y  whieh  1  \\m\  eoine,  and, 

on  thi*  way,  Htojiju-^l  t4»  liMik  at  a  viry  Htrikin;;  an<! 

pirtun'-|Ue  hliwk    of   thr   eonL'lonimitf   «)f   th<*    hill?*, 

whi<  h    had    falhn    <lown,    and    htuck    out    fnini    thr 

moiiiitaiii   >\^\v   in  a  >in;/ular   nuinnt  r.       1  hr  «.\|ii»4-«i 

|«irt  <*t  thi'«  Wi^x  l»l<M*k,  a.H  it  |in»j<vtH  fn»ni  th«*  ^*^niun<l, 

mi-ii-urnl  n.Il  fittv  ft«t  "Maian-,  and  nmrlv  twi  ntv  f«it 

•  •  •  • 

thitk.       I  it<l«ni*ath    it  W;lh   u   Lir&rr   »|icki\   whii  h  had 
lutn  willtd  in  to  niakf  u  nlied  for  catth\  |«irt  <if  the 
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stone  forming  the  roof.  Near  the  top,  in  a  recess  in 
the  stone,  was  a  little  chapel,  constructed  in  honour  of 
three  saints,  whose  portraits  had  once  been  painted  on 
three  little  boards  hanging  up  in  front  of  an  altar. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  paintings  but  parts  of  the 
gilt  rings  of  glory  that  had  once  encircled  the  heads  of 
the  figures.  All  the  rest  had  been  long  since  kissed 
away;  but  my  companions,  like  many  other  persons, 
still  most  reverently  saluted  the  dirty  boards.  The 
most  curious  thing  was  the  presence  of  a  well  in 
the  heart  of  the  boulder,  the  water  of  which  fills  a 
cistern,  said  to  be  the  coffin  of  one  of  the  saints,  and 
performing  marveUous  miracles.  This  must  be  a 
small,  natural,  artesian  spring,  derived  from  some 
crevice,  perhaps  connected  with  the  falling  of  the 
rock  from  above.  Besides  this  gigantic  boulder, 
looking  like  the  cap  stone  of  a  vast  cromlech,  there 
are  many  large  stones,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  that 
have  fellen  down  after  being  undermined  by  atmo- 
spheric  action. 

A  curious  appearance  has  been  noticed  in  some  of 
these  blocks,  both  in  their  natural  place  on  the  rock 
and  when  fellen.  Many  of  them  are  scooped  out  ver- 
tically, as  if  drilled  by  some  enormous  tool ;  or  part  of 
the  stone  being  broken  away,  they  look  like  gigantic 
seats  sculptured  artificially.  This  is,  however,  to 
be  accounted  for  in  a  natural  and  easy  way;  and 
hundreds  of  cases  of  the  same  kind,  in  different  stages 
of  progress,  may  be  observed  on  the  rocks  all  round. 
They  are  the  result  of  vegetation  commencing  on  the 
surface  of  a  block  of  the  conglomerate,  and  eating  its 
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way  down  into  the  substance  of  the  rock  by  the  dis- 
solving power  of  water. 

Near  the  town  of  Amaxiki,  there  are  lovely  shady 
walks  among  the  olive  groves,  which  occupy  almost 
the  whole  of  the  a\iulable  land  between  the  lagoon 
and  the  hills.  Winding  about  among  these  old  trees, 
we  come  at  last  to  a  steep  fiice  of  naked  limestone 
rock — ^the  ancient  sea  cliff,  against  which  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean  have  dashed  before  the  bgoon 
existed,  at  a  time  when  the  island  was  smaller  and 
lower  than  it  now  is.  Caverns  abound  in  this  cliff; 
and  one  of  them  is  said  to  open  into  a  village  a  mile 
or  two  distant.  At  present,  these  caverns  arc  the 
dens  of  the  owls  and  jackals,  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  not  stalactitic,  and  do  not 
seem  to  contain  much  beyond  the  recent  remains  of 
their  inluihitunti^.  IWit  tli<*  !K!i*iK*r}'  on  the  hill  topn 
and  ainnn;rst  th«*  littK*  viIlu;:i>H  udjticvnt  isi  siiitniLi^rly 
pit'tty,  fnr  it  idTunU  iiuiinnniH  contnLst.H  of  ve^vtation 
and  vurirtifft  <»f  fonn  that  uiv  »ure  t4>  pliiuHi*.  I  ol)- 
tain<-<l  tt  j»k«trh  «»f  jMirt  i»f  <»iu'  of  thi'se  vilLi;:^*,*  a  vrrj' 
plcnflin;:  uiid  cn*<litahU*  hjx-ciiiU'n  of  Gn*fk  urt^  by  u 
CorfiDt  itrtUt,  n\Hi«h'iit  in  Santa  Mauni.  Tht*  houjM-H 
of  thr  villi;:**  an*  sprinklt^l  almiit  hen'  and  tInTi'  with 
extri'inr  im*j:ularity,  no  twu)M*iii;r  top-thrr,  or  in  lint*. 
Most  o(  them  uru  of  in<Nl«Tutc  him%  and,  thou<;h  with- 


*  %*«.  fkrrme,  or/rvai  (thr  l>rt:n^  it  to  rmllrU  Krcanar  thr  dvrllrn 
tkrrnn  arr  r»in«i*!t'r«>l  unu«ua^!y  •tii|>i«l.  and  %rr  taiil  to  liavr  do  l>ra:i.ft. 
l\it  tti'^K^  crieiviiiff  nii'knamr^— n|UiTalcfit  ^*^  thi*  /«<^«  d  a^  «  tm^n  it 
of  tlkr  VLimMtiM^iM  capcc&allj  Grtvk,  uA  la  c^aractrnatic  uf  tKcir  at} '•<* 

of  j<j4mi{. 
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out  much  of  the  comfort  of  an  English  cottage,  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  required.  Th^  afibrd 
shelter  against  weather,  and  thieves,  and  wild  ani- 
mals. They  are  storing  places  for  grain,  wine,  and 
oil,  and  sleeping  places  for  the  women,  and  sometimes 
for  the  cattle ;  but  of  these  latter,  there  are  few  of  any 
kind,  except  goats.  This  and  other  similar  old  villages 
are  wisely  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  abundant  natural  drainage.  Of  water,  there 
is  not  often  serious  want ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  health  of  all  such  places  must  be  greater  than 
of  the  villages  on  the  plains.  Besides  the  village  of 
Frini,  there  are  others  larger  and  richer  between  it 
and  Leucas.  One  rarely  sees  the  human  inhabitants; 
but  the  dogs  are  sure  to  present  themselves.  They 
are,  as  evcrjrwhere  in  eastern  countries,  fierce,  noisy, 
and  troublesome ;  cowardly  and  wolfish  in  their  habits, 
and  annoying  beyond  measure.  There  is,  however,  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  threaten  them  with  stones.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  instantly  they  turn  tail  and  run  off 
if  one  merely  stoops ;  but  they  come  back  before  long, 
unless  actually  pelted  and  warned  off  by  their  masters. 
The  heavy  rains  had  already  detained  me  longer 
than  I  intended  in  Santa  Maura,  when,  during  a 
temporary  lull,  I  crossed  the  plains,  in  order  to  visit 
one  of  these  villages.  The  stream  from  the  moun- 
tain, though  never  very  large,  was  yet  fierce  and 
irregular  enough  to  have  carried  away  and  distri- 
buted over  the  plain  a  large  and  wide  area  of  stones. 
A  few  houra  after  the  heaviest  rain,  there  was  no  part 
of  tlie  stream  that  one  could  not  jump  across,  and 
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eertainly  none  in  which  the  dqith  was  more  than  nine 
or  ten  inches;  and  yet  there  were  acres  of  land  co- 
vered entirely  with  large  stoncsi  all  removed  from 
the  mountains  and  distributed  within  a  period  which 
eould  not  fmssibly  have  extended  over  three  days. 
These  stones  and  the  mud,  or  silt,  which  inevitably 
aeoompunies  them,  are  either  retained  on  the  surfiice 
of  the  plain,  thus  permanently  elevating  it,  or  arc  car- 
ried out  into  the  lagoon,  and  there  help  to  bring  that 
into  the  condition  of  dry  land.  The  filling  up  of  the 
lagoon  is  tlius  easily  and  cleau*ly  accounted  for,  with- 
out bringing  in  the  aid  of  earthquakes,  of  wliooe  re- 
walu  there  is  as  little  evidence  in  tliis  direction  as  in 
the  oUierH  to  which  I  iiave  ulready  alluded. 

A  piiiun»<{ue  and  favourite  monastery  is  situated 
on  oni*  of  the  hills  bi*hind  the  glorious  olive  groves  of 
Auiuxiki.  A  .Htit'i)  zi;rAu;r  niiuL  in  ^mmI  cunditiiin, 
leadit  up  to  it;  uiul,  tmin  this  niuiK  ttirn*  is  a  Mind 
|nth«  ut  ulM>ut  a  (|imrt«'r  of  a  iiiilc,  hut  uliiiost  iiii|«i.H8- 
al>h%  iiit4>  uji  excellent  hkuI,  widt*  enou;rh  t«>r  cartA, 
and  coiitiiiiitti  lor  mventl  inili*H  into  tht*  interior  and 
to  a  vilLi;re  on  tlit*  we»t  oisLst.  The  ca.*M*  is  Hin^rularly 
illui»tnttive  of  thi*  sIip>hod  and  unpnu*ticul  tmbits  of 
the  |N*<*|iIe.  As  liir  iis  the  nml(*s  an*  concerned,  for 
wbiMii'  lM'n«*f)t«  chietiv,  th<*  nitul  \^  tu%-ih-i\^  I  tun  con- 
\inc«*d  tlmt  th«v  v«rv  nuhh  iin-trr  a  nnul  in  which 
ever}'  step  ofTt-rs  a  dithi-ulty  and  pn'«Mnts  (Lin;;rr;  and 
judging  tnun  thi*  way  in  which  the  old  imths  up  the 
st4^*p  hill  sidt*  an>  prefiTHil  to  tin*  ihw  /i;r/ag«  I  am 
(tiually  ci-rtain  that  the  foi»l-{«i.vM*ngen4  aial  niulc 
kudem  |«uluk«*  of  Uiiji  preference.     It  may  thus  seem 

O 
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that  roods  are  thrown  away  in  the  island;  bat  it  is  not 
so,  and  those  that  have  been  constructed  have  nnqnes- 
tionably,  after  a  time,  civilised  and  humanised  the 
people.  Indeed,  were  it  only  that  they  afford  a  free 
course  to  the  police  and  open  the  country  in  spite  of 
the  country-people,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage 
gained.  The  Greeks  would  not  be  brigands,  nor,  per- 
haps, would  the  inhabitants  of  South  Italy  be  brigands 
i^  in  those  countries,  there  were  free  and  fair  means 
of  communication  between  villages,  and  from  the  towns 
into  the  recesses  of  the  coimtry,  such  as  now  exist, 
thanks  to  British  protection,  even  in  the  smallest  and 
least  peopled  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  shady  olive  groves 
and  their  numerous  points  of  interest.  They  are  the 
every-day  resort  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land, and  have  probably  always  served,  during  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  a  somewhat  similar  purpose. 
Even  when  a  great  Cyclopean  wall*  extended  from 
the  cliff  that  juts  into  the  sea,  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  ancient  lagoon  to  the  old  city  of  Leucas,  the 
old  groves,  whether  then  of  olive  or  of  ilex,  were  the 
sacred  resort  of  the  divinities  of  classical  antiquity; 
and  the  foundations  of  their  temples  dedicated  to  the 
old  gods  still  exist,  though  the  superstructure  bears 

•  Eemains  of  tluB  wall  and  of  some  of  its  towen,  all  of  Cyclopean 
work,  may  be  distinctly  traced  far  within  the  present  margin  of  the 
lake.  Bemains  of  the  ancient  temples  exist  in  the  foundations  and 
walls  of  the  existing  chapels,  and  are  seen  from  time  to  time.  These 
fragments  and  the  gigantic  stones,  many  of  which  are  broken,  are  some- 
times arranged  along  the  present  road.  Each  ancient  construction  has 
ser?ed  as  a  quarry  for  that  of  subsequent  date. 
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the  name  of  an  cariy  Christian  or  mediaaval  8^  Still, 
OD  the  occasion  of  the  lestivals  of  these  saints,  periiaps 
OD  the  day  once  devoted  to  a  heathen  sacrifice  to 
Keptunc  or  to  Apollo,  to  Venus  or  to  Diana,  the 
people,  with  their  liabits  and  customs  marvellously 
Uttk  changed,  come  down  from  the  country  and 
march  in  long  procession;  still,  perhaps,  do  they 
repeat,  not  knowing  why,  and  not  caring  about  its 
former  meaning,  the  slighUy-modified  hynm,  or  the 
never-forgotten  chorus;  still  do  they  tread  the  same 
labjrrinthic  dance,  slowly  and  painfully  imitating  the 
movements  of  their  fiu*  distant  ancestors,  while  they 
mix  with  these  unmistakable  mariu  of  antiquity  some 
of  the  latest  n^sults  of  ci\dlisation,  which,  in  so  &r 
as  they  are  nutunil,  clash  and  jar  but  little  with  the 
ancient  m}'th,  and  li*ave  the  mass  of  the  people  very 
much  in  the  minv  htate,  botli  phyKiculIy  and  intel- 
lectuully. 

At  other  times,  tlu-s*'  NU!re<l  proves  are  the  resort 
of  mon*  Iiv«ly  pniiijH.  Iuu*li  <biy  in  Huinnn-r,  the 
towiivjni»|)le  <»f  Amuxiki  htn»ll  out  after  their  liirly 
dinner,  und  meet  in  ii  h|M>t  wtun*  u  well  of  delicious 
wnti'r  n*miiuls  one,  hv  it.n  imm<\ot*  its  Turki.*«h  masters. 
Thbi  wrll  i.H  Mirnaiiulrd  hv  half-a-doZ4 n  AntU  of  the 
ru(K'>t  kind,  wlun*  cotrtt*  is  wwvXv  in  oriental  fashion; 
and  a  little  cup  of  this  cviT-wtlcome  Minnilant  may  lie 
hail  for  a  |ienny  while  heattil  on  a  nule  In^nch  under 
tlie  foliap*  of  i*omr  jripintic  tnt».  Not  like  the  C4»(ret» 
M*r\'etl  in  an  Kn^Ii?*h  h<»t4K  or  a  Pari^iiui  i>r  Vii*nna 
cafe,  is  the  dtlicioun  thimhh-ful  h«n*  offen'*!.  Tho 
pure   bean   from    Muclui,  well  and  recently  ruostixl; 
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crushed  between  two  stones;  heated,  but  never  bo3ed, 
in  a  most  unpromising  tin  pot,  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
burnt  embers  of  olive  roots;  then  cleared  for  an 
instant  by  a  couple  of  drops  of  cold  water,  and 
finally  poured  out  to  be  eaten  rather  than  drank, — 
such  is  the  coiFce  to  be  got  at  the  Turkish  well  in  the 
olive  grove.  Nor  is  such  a  draught  to  be  despised. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  and  how  completely  one 
gets  accustomed  to  a  change  of  habit  in  articles  of 
food,  when  the  material  itself  is  excellent;  and  I 
confess  that,  when  on  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in 
Amaxiki,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  well,  tasted  its 
sweet  waters,  and  refreshed  myself  with  the  accus- 
tomed cup,  I  could  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  and  shall 
never  complain  if  I  can  obtain  a  draught  equally 
well  flavoured,  and  equally  answering  the  purpose 
as  a  stimulant. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  effect  of  vegetation  in 
lifting  stones  is  seen  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Cyclopean  wall,  just  alluded  to.  An  olive  tree  has 
planted  itself,  or  has  been  planted,  close  to  the  wall, 
and  its  roots  and  two  of  the  principal  branches  have 
pushed  their  way  through  some  little  crevice,  or 
through  the  grouting  between  the  stones,  preferring 
this  to  a  more  open  course.  In  gix)Aving,  they  have 
succeeded  in  displacing  the  gigantic  stones  of  which 
the  wall  was  built;  and  one  stone,  about  three  feet 
long,  thirty  inches  wide,  and  as  much  deep,  is  alto- 
gether removed  from  its  original  position  in  the  wall, 
and,  in  the  course  of  years,  has  become  built  into  the 
tree,  and  raised  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  it  ^vas 
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originally  plucoci.  Two  oilier  larger  stones  arc  much 
disturbed.  The  Dr}'ades  have  thus  succeeded  in  over- 
tumuig  the  work  of  the  Cyclo|)s;  and  nature  has 
shown  tliat  the  subtle  uifluences  of  life,  long  con- 
tinned,  aii<l  uim|i|>n*ciuble  within  the  {K*riod  of  a  few 
sourvs  of  yeani,  niay  yet,  u\  tune,  bring  about  results 
iHiich  aflect  an<l  detttroy  the  coinbuied  efforts  of  a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  who  have  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  pitxluce  an  abiding  monument  of  their  skill 
and  kbour. 

According  to  the  political  division  that  now  obtains, 
MiOAyisi  is  the  only  one  of  several  large  isbuids  that 
adjoin  Santa  Maura,  and  lie  between  it  and  the  nuun- 
land,  tliat  lielongs  to  this  govenuneiit.  The  rest 
bekmg  to  Itliaca,  to  make  up  to  that  island  a  respect- 
able  fiopulation. 

MfpuuM  i.H  a  lon;r  iuim)w  island  of  the  sliu[)e  of  a 
Uiit  Ikiw,  th<*  luirk  4)f  wliirli  i<i  tunnel  ti^wunln  tlu* 
siiutii-«-:LHt  <  xtninitv  ot*  Siintu  Muunu  tnuii  which  it 
i^  orilv  Mt«init«-(1  l»v  a  rhaiiii«-l  aUnit  a  milt*  wi«Ir.  It 
Ih  n  in:trk:il>l«*  f*»r  «|!Mrri<n  <if  rxccllrnt  j»tnnr,  aod  for 
X\iv  \iTy  tim-  ^luality  «»t*  xhv  rnrii  ;:n»\vn  thi-ri'.  It  Iiilh 
Ui'ii  o  1<  hr.itol  tor  tli«-  latt«'r  tnuii  tiinr  iiniiiniKirial; 
aiui  itn  ImiMiii;:  ^Unir  in  r.\|Hirtiii  to  varioun  i?iluiiiU 
and  clir  ina;iilaii<L  lM*^i«lr*»  Ih-Jii;:  ;ilfii(»**t  r\t*lu!»iv<Iy 
UMil  for  tlu-  iii  wrr  l»uiMii)L'^  in  the  tt^wii  of  Santa 
Muuni.  Likr  all  tlu*  i.>»Lin<U,  it  in  hillv;  hut  much  uf 
the  cuiat  'n  rtiulily  acxe^ble  in  fini'  weatlicr. 
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The  more  distant  excursions  that  can  be  made  fix)m 
the  chief  town  of  Santa  Maura  require  some  arrange- 
ment. The  country  is  wild,  mountainous,  and  little 
peopled ;  the  villages  few,  and  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion whatever,  except  at  the  houses  of  those  proprie- 
tors of  the  better  class  who  cultivate  their  own  lands, 
or,  which  is  more  usual,  who  cultivate  the  lands  of 
their  family,  while  other  members  of  the  fiunily  are 
occupied  in  the  towns,  or  are  even  abroad  and  engaged 
in  totally  different  departments  of  business.    Where 
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fluch  fimilies  arc  finind,  the  houses  are  gencraUy  of 
nie,  adapted  to  ix'ceive  a  lai^r  number  of  per- 
than  generally  live  in  them.  Visits  to  villages 
wliere  there  are  proprietors  of  this  kind  are  often 
pleaamt  enough,  for  the  manager  and  part  owner  of 
the  principal  property  is  necessarily  the  great  man  of 
the  district.  He  is  always  extremely  hospitable,  and 
would  on  no  aocount  allow  a  traveller  to  put  up  in 
any  other  quarters,  and  still  less  would  he  accept  the 
— «^^^^**»  remuneratioQ. 

A  curious  and  highly  interesting  feature  in  the 
•odal  state  of  the  island  is  exhibited  in  this  habit  of 
leaving  the  management  of  the  &mily  estate  to  some 
gne  member  of  the  fiunily,  not  always,  or  generaUy, 
the  eldest^  but  rather  the  one  who  most  willingly  and 
aatnimlly  takes  to  it.  It  is  connected  with  a  state  of 
society  »o  mucli  more  oriental  than  wi^titeni,  tliut  a 
short  account  ol  it  is  nccc:»aur}^  and  caimut  full  to  be 
interest  in;;. 

Acconling  to  Ii>nian  law,  all  the  members  of  a 
family  Hliun*  ciiually  in  tht*  fiiniily  pnif^erty  uftrr  the 
dtiith  of  the  fiither;  but  it  does  not  iolK>w  an  a  matter 
of  courm*  tliat  tli<*  pn»|K'ny  is  dividiHl.  It  is  much 
m4>rf  usiuil  that  the  brothers  im<l  sisters,  if  young, 
ctmtinue  to  live  t4>^ether  till  they  either  nuirr}*  or 
undertake  mmie  employment  or  business  at  a  distanci*. 
If  a  si*%ter  murrif-s,  she  is  dowired  with  a  sum  e({uiva- 
lent  to  her  share.  If  a  bn»tlier,  however,  ninis  a 
M'|«&rute  inc«»ine,  from  wluiteviT  si»un'e,  whether  he  Ik? 
marritnl  or  n main  sin;:h*,  and  whether  he  live  in  the 
■une  or  a  diflertnt  Iioum*,  or  even  n*nio\e  to  anolhir 
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town  or  island,  he  pays  in  all  his  income  to  a  jcnnt 
fund,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  income  obtained 
from  the  paternal  estate.  Those  who  do  nothing  else 
manage  the  estate.  One  brother,  perhaps,  remains  in 
the  village  as  a  cultivator,  another  lives  in  the  town 
acting  as  factor,  or  merchant  to  the  estate,  receiving 
and  selling  the  produce,  and  managing  the  proceedsy 
whatever  the  case  may  be;  and,  in  addition,  selling, 
exporting,  and  otherwise  conducting  a  general  business 
in  the  same  department.  A  third  may,  perhaps,  re- 
ceive and  sell  the  goods  in  a  foreign  country,  A 
fourth  may  be  a  member  of  legislature,  and  a  fifth  a 
judge.  Some  marry  and  have  &milies,  others  remain 
single ;  but  the  incomes  of  all  are  united,  each  draws 
out  a  reasonable  share,  according  to  his  needs,  and  a 
very  close  account  is  kept  of  all  transactions.  If  one 
brother  dies,  his  children  come  into  the  partnership; 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  these  again  will  grow  up  and 
marry,  the  daughters  receiving  a  proi)oiiional,  and  often 
large,  dower  out  of  the  joint  ftmd,  entirely  without 
reference  to  the  special  property  of  their  own  parents. 
This  may  go  on  indefinitely;  but  as  fisimily  quarrels 
will  arise,  there  are  always  means  of  terminating  the 
arrangement,  and  closing  the  accounts,  either  entirely 
as  regards  all,  or  partially,  as  with  reference  to  a 
mauvais  sujet^  or  troublesome  member  of  the  partner- 
ship. So  extensive  are  the  accounts  in  many  cases, 
that  one  or  two  years  are  required  to  bring  out  a 
result,  but  no  ill  feeling  or  doubt  seems  to  arise  as  to 
the  system,  or  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts, 
there  being  a  kind  of  fiunily  audit  from  time  to  time. 
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Tlu«  curious  iMtriarchal  syiiteni,  though  obtaiiuug 
perft'Ctly  aiid  frt-quently  in  Santa  Maura  than  in 
the  other  ialandii,  exist  a  in  Cephulonia,  and  is  aaid  to 
be  not  quite  unknown  in  Zante,  where  tlie  state  of 
society  approximates  fiir  more  to  that  common  in  the 
WMtem  countries  of  Euru{ie.  Santa  Maura  being 
the  moat  isohited  of  all  the  iakndiif  and  that  which 
retaina  all  ancient  customs  most  tenaciously,  is  naturally 
that  in  which  this  sort  of  communism  can  exist  with 
smallest  risk  of  interference. 

I  have  remarked  that  one  result  of  this  system  is  to 
keep  up  a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  the  villages^  and 
almost  to  produce  that  peculiarly  English  institution, 
m  resident  gentry.  Without  the  education,  wealth 
md  luxuries,  or  rather  with  much  of  the  wealth  and  a 
irery  infinitesimal  profMirtion  of  the  coinforta,  and  little 
of  tli4*  (tluoutloii  of  the  lundiHl  p*ntr}'  in  England, 
the  {KitriiinfiH  <»f  tin*  villap'S  |w>?%s<*s?«  jrn-ut  influence, 
which  tht  \  !M»!iittiiiH-s  «\rrt  tiivuiinihly,  h<'Ipiiig  luul 
inipPivin;:  tli«-  |Pi»<»nr  iiiciiilNrH  of  thr  {xipiilatinn  of 
tlu-ir  distriitn.  N>tiiitiiin*?i  thrv  U*Juivr  ImkIIv,  h-iid- 
ing  tin****'  |w«»r  wn-trhiH  Mimll  Mim«*  i»f  nmiH-y  on  thi'ir 
land  or  ;rn»wiii;/  rn»|»N  at  <*\url»itant  iiitrn*«*t,  or  huv- 
ing  up  til*'  rn»|».H  at  unfair  prior*,  nr  by  jw-tty  tynumy 
of  <<h«'r  kind.*^  griiitlinir  thr  jMMir,  and  n*nd<*riiig  thtan- 
M*lvi'!i  hatiil.  1  lN*li«vc  it  nuiv  Ite  Nii<l,  to  the  cn*«iit 
of  Santa  .Maunu  ttut  thrn-  i.s  on  th<*  wliuh\  rather 
more  of  the  fonut-r  and  li-vi  of  tin*  latter  in  that  Ulund 
than  in  the  others.  It  in  not^  h^iwever,  in  hunmn 
iiatun*  tluU  the  countr}*  ^hould  U-  fnv  from  such 
liests  as  e\tortiontr»  uuJ  usurem,  and  where  there  is 
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power  there  will  always  be  abuse  of  it.  The  bad 
tendency  of  the  system  is  clearly  to  give  power  to 
some  one  person  of  a  district  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest,  and  the  fiivourable  result  is  to  keep  pro- 
perty together  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  small 
holdings. 

I  left  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  in  the  hope  of  fine 
weather,  a  hope  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  although 
I  delayed  my  start  till  after  the  close  of  some  of 
the  heaviest  rains  and  fiercest  storms  that  affect  tem- 
perate climates.  Accompanied  by  my  kind  host  and 
excellent  friend  the  Resident,  I  endeavoured  to  make 
my  way  at  once  across  to  the  high  central  range,  and 
thence  to  the  west  coast.  The  country  is  picturesque, 
but  peculiar.  A  long  and  steep  rise  brings  us  to  the 
first  ridge  at  a  moderate  elevation;  this  ridge  conti- 
nues as  far  as  Scarus,  and  is  there  cut  off  by  the  sea. 
In  the  interval  between  this  ridge  and  the  next,  which 
is  at  least  800  feet  higher,  there  are  two  or  three  lakes 
and  hollows  of  the  kind  I  have  already  spoken  of  as 
occurring  at  lower  levels  in  Corfu.  Here,  however, 
they  all  form  part  of  a  wide  valley  in  a  table-land  500 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  was  water  in  them  at  the 
time  I  saw  them.  It  was  already  yellow,  and  very 
shallow,  and  it  would  no  doubt  very  soon  sink  down, 
and  perhaps  pass  off  in  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  sea.  A  picturesque  village  was 
planted  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  one  of  them,  and 
just  at  the  foot  above  the  water  I  observed  the  foun- 
dations of  a  large  ancient  temple,  said  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Apollo.     Most  of  the  stones  have  been 
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irorked  up  into  luc  in  the  adjacent  villagCi  but  ooina 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Croanng  the  head  of  thia  high  valley,  which  la  in 
parta  veiy  romantic,  and  terminatea  towarda  the  aea 
in  a  narrow,  precipitoua  gwge,  we  have  immediately 
before  ua  the  principal  and  central  range,  along  the 
aide  of  which  an  admirable  road  haa  been  conatructed 
under  the  auperintendcnce  of  the  preaent  Reaident. 
Thia  road  makea  a  ateady  ascent  for  three  milea  with- 
out a  turn,  rising  one  foot  in  eighteen,  and  thua 
enaUea  the  inhabitanta  to  perform  in  an  hour,  without 
diflkulty,  the  ascent  to  the  village  of  Engluvi,  which 
had  formeriy  taken  three  hours. 

The  construction  of  this  and  many  of  the  country 
roada  in  this  island  deserves  special  allusion.  Al- 
though  still  very  imp(*rfectly  provided  with  meana  of 
coiiiiimnicution,  luid  fn)iii  its  mountainous  character 
difficult  of  iiccoss,  and  (>s{»i'cially  tnaiMrMime  to  pn>- 
vi«U?  with  niuil.H  -  havin;:,  niorvovtr,  a  {H»|>ulation  who, 
if  th«'V  <lo  not  fanrv  a  n<i<l,  will  imt  iw  it, — then*  are 
difficulties  in  tin-  way  nt"  iniiirovin*:  Santa  Mauni.  Vcrj' 
ofU'n,  howrvi-r,  tin*  rountn*  |k'o|»1i\  wli4>  an*  tht*  muttt 
dt^'ply  int**n'M*<l,  will  ;rivi'  fnv  lalNnir  for  mich  pur- 
|iuM'2i  aA  tht'y  (Ii*!«in'  tn  Mt*  acroni|ili'*lu*«l,  and  such 
lalMUir  is  of  an  exn-Umt  kind.  If  to  that  a  Miuill  sum 
is  addt-ii  bv  tht*  lt>«al  autlmritiiN  nr  the  c<'ntral  <ro* 
wmnitnt,  a  nitul  ran  U-  tumlr  at  vrn*  Mnxtll  c<>««t. 
Uut  for  thin  tht*  |Mo|il.  iini«*t  hav«-  O'ntidi'nct*  in  the 
n«ul  I  niriiuiT,  and  if,  a-^  i<«  t«H>  ofti-n  th«*  caM*,  ht*  i.H 
utterly  inctiiii|itti-nt,  ha\ini:  \nt'U  ujiiNiint^il  hy  IrirmU 
ill  the  niunici|4Uity  who  mc-rvly  dcairtxl  to  find  him  a 
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place,  the  scheme  will  &il.  Stories  of  incompetei^  ^ 
engineers  are  unfortunately  very  common.  One 
pointed  out  to  me  who  undertook  the  construction  o: 
a  road  close  to  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  communi--^ 
eating  with  some  villages  on  the  high  table-land. 
When  he  came  to  the  mountain  side,  this  original 
genius  carried  his  road  in  a  straight  line  up  the  &ce 
of  the  mountain  at  such  a  gradient  that  on  the  first 
trial  of  its  qualities  by  a  loaded  cart  drawn  by  one 
horse,  the  cart  rolled  back  before  it  got  half-way  up, 
dragging  the  horse  with  it,  till  the  whole  tumbled 
into  a  ditch,  to  the  destruction  of  the  engineer's  repu- 
tation as  well  as  of  the  vehicle  and  the  poor  quad- 
ruped. In  anotiier  case,  an  engineer,  of  equal  expe- 
rience and  intelligence,  undertook  a  bridge.  Proceed- 
ing by  the  light  of  his  nature,  he  secured  a  supply  of 
tliick  slabs  of  heavy  stone,  and  laid  them  on  the  cen- 
tering like  a  pavement.  He  was  surprised  when  the 
centering  was  removed  to  find  that  the  pavement  did 
not  support  itself  in  the  air  as  he  imagined  other 
pavements  of  bridges  usually  did.  A  fourth  engi- 
neer Avns  fiirther  advanced  in  his  studies,  and  placed 
his  material,  properly  shaped,  on  the  centering,  but 
provided  piers  so  ludicrously  inadequate  to  support 
the  weight,  that  the  whole  construction  fell  on  the 
first  commencement  of  the  removal  of  the  centering. 
In  these  cases  warning  had  been  given,  and  even  the 
masons  employed  knew  the  absurdity  they  were  com- 
mitting ;  but  the  work  went  on,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  employ^  received  his  dismissal,  or  was  the 
worse  thought  of  for  his  failure. 
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hood.  There  was  a  sort  of  half-enclosed  ante*TOoin, 
used  as  a  kitchen,  containing  a  most  curious  and 
ancient  mechanical  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  loom. 
It  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  as 
a  contrast  to  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  the  present 
day. 

The  principal  chamber  opened  out  of  this  ante- 
room, and  contained  three  beds,  several  chests,  a  few 
chairs,  and  a  table,  several  sacks  of  flour,  and  a 
number  of  vessels  of  crockery.  The  fowls  and  chil- 
dren had  free  access  everywhere.  A  third  small  room 
opened  beyond  this.  It  contained  the  oven  and  va- 
rious utensils.     There  was  no  other  accommodation. 

The  owner  of  this  house  was  well  oflF.  He  had 
land,  trees,  and  very  likely  some  money  lent  on  mort- 
gage at  high  interest.  The  men  of  the  fiimily  were 
decently  clothed;  and  both  men  and  women,  and 
indeed  the  children  also,  all  wore  a  peculiar  gaber- 
dine, which  I  have  not  often  seen  in  its  perfection  out 
of  Santa  Maura.  It  is  something  between  a  coat  and 
a  pelisse,  having  slits  for  the  arms  but  no  sleeves, 
not  meeting  in  front,  but  covering  the  back  from  the 
neck  to  the  ancles.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  coarse, 
black,  homespun  cloth  or  serge,  bound  with  red 
braid.  When  new  it  looks  well ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
of  much  use,  owing  to  its  scantiness. 

Generally,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  of  this 
island  are  clothed  in  the  most  miserable  rags  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  long  chemise,  of  the 
coarsest  and  dingiest  canvas,  that  can  hardly  have 
been  washed  since  it  was  first  made,  is  tied  round 
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the  waist  with  a  Btrip  of  Bimilar  canvasi  and  fiEtftened 
round  the  neck  with  a  At  ring.  This  is  the  foundation 
and  the  only  destcriluMe  |iart  of  the  dress.  The 
youn;n*r  girbi,  and  even  frn>wn-up  frirls,  sometimes 
have  little  else,  but  the  women  are  generally  wrapped 
and  covered  with  sundry  odds  and  ends  that  seem  to 
have  neither  form  nor  mi^aning.  (h'er  all  is  a  short, 
torn  blue  skirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  is  inde- 
•cribably  hideous.  The  feet  are  genenilly  covered 
with  slipiiers,  and  the  legs  sometimes  swathed  in 
nga.  No  description  can  exaggerate  the  wretched- 
neM  of  this  attempt  at  clothing;  and  it  is  rare,  uideed, 
to  obser%'e  the  smallest  eflTort  made  by  the  women 
to  do  the  Ijest  with  the  mi.Henible  materiid  they  |)oh- 
warn.  In  all  this  tlie  oriented  cliuracter  is  nuuiifest. 
The  men  are  Uitli  U'tter  lo(»king  and  better  clothed 
than  till*  wonu'n^  and  rvidcntly  tr}*  to  nmke  the  liesit 
of  the  nmterial.H  at  tlicir  command  to  set  themjH:lves 
off. 

The  <Lulv  oo>tume  of  the  Leucxulian  women  of  the 
better  cla.-?*  is  Imwivi-r,  ditlVniit^  and  vrrj*  |NVuli:ir. 
A  tight-fitting  ^)li^t  and  jarkit,  with  much  ritli  i*m- 
bn>ider\'  on  tlir  jackt t,  and  a  d«f|»Iy-frilhil  hkirt,  are 
tht*  |»rinri|«d  artulrn  m «-n.  Tht-n-  in  no  crinoline,  and 
n<»thing  <»t  I>utch  txtnivagiuicc  in  the  undiT  gunut-nt.H. 
The  tfr-i't  is  m<»n*  <|u.iint  tluin  g«HMl.  Tlir  Inw^r 
claKvs  In  tlir  town**  wrar  'mu*  ndlv  a  f»kirt  of  wime 
ctunM-,  l»lu<-  mat*  ruiK  httin::  cIhtmIv,  and  a  kind  of 
clM*miM\  tl*ditlv  drawn  in  fnmt,  in  Mi'n  alMivr  it.  A 
hafidkrrcliit  f,  of  H*nie  piudy  cnli»ur,  xa  ni»t  unuMiul; 
and  u  cloth  i^  generally  di<>tributi^  in  some  way  over 
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the  heaxl,  covering  it  more  or  less  according  to  ciicam- 
stances,  and  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Aa 
in  Corfu,  the  women,  except  when  young,  aie  ex- 
tremely ugly;  but  the  men  are  handsome,  and  ofteni 
seem  to  improve  and  gain  an  appearance  of  dignity  and 
intelligence  as  they  become  old,  which  is  not  observaUe 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

The  fiiU  dress  of  the  Leucadian  ladies  is  again  quite 
different,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Originally, 
it  was  exceedingly  elaborate  and  beautifiil.  No  one, 
however,  now  wears  it  in  society.  It  is  a  costume 
derived  originally  from  Constantinople,  and  is  Byzan- 
tine in  its  character.  The  under  garment  was  embroi- 
dered over  the  bosom  down  to  the  waist,  and  also  on 
the  sleeves,  either  in  silver  or  gold,  or  in  coloured 
silks,  in  exquisite  patterns.  Round  the  waist  was  a 
girdle,  made  up  of  massive  links  of  chased  and  sculp- 
tured silver,  filled  in  with  fine  filagree  work,  and  in  fipont 
was  a  still  more  massive  and  handsome  triangular  plate. 
A  jacket,  deeply  embroidered,  did  not  conceal  these, 
and  a  curious  narrow  coat,  -with  short  sleeves,  fitted 
the  back  tightly,  but  scarcely  appeared  in  fix)nt.  The 
skirts  were  fiill,  and  also  very  rich.  Some  of  the  girdles 
that  I  have  seen  contain  more  than  sixteen  ounces  of 
silver,  and  the  workmanship  is  exquisite.  Few  of 
them  now  remain,  and  they  are  never  worn. 

From  Engluvi  there  is  a  rise  of  several  hundred  feet 
to  a  plateau,  from  which  again  rises  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  island  chain.  There  are  two  mountain  tops  that 
have  divided  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the  cul- 
minating points;    Stavrota,  rising  immediately  from 
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tUs  plateau,  is  one  of  them, — and  St  EliaSi  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  is  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
by  the  time  I  was  near  enough  to  think  of  reaching  the 
top  of  Stavrota,  now  considered  the  loftiest  peak,  the 
WMther,  which  had  been  threatening  for  some  time, 
become  unmistakably  bad.  The  whole  mountain  top 
enveloped  in  cloud,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  im- 


I  was  therefore  obliged  to  proceed  to  my  dcstina^n 
through  the  pouring  rain,  which  now  set  in«  An  ex- 
oaedingly  rough  path  over  large  loose  stones,  across 
the  plateau  and  up  the  little  shoulder  of  a  hill  opposite, 
introduced  us  to  a  break-neck  descent ;  to  accomplish 
which  it  was  necessary  to  dismount,  and  let  tlie  horses 
pick  their  way  while  we  jumped  from  one  stone  to 
another,— now  in  water,  now  in  mud,  and  always  in 
difficulty, — till  we  reache<l  a  vilbijji\  wh^re  we  wuitinl 
for  a  time,  hoping  tlie  wirsither  mi;;ht  cluui<^e.  lU*low 
us  was  a  di-<'p  \'alli*y,  eiitirt'ly  (*iivt*lo|HHl  in  cknid; 
and  it  was  only  ut  int4*r\'al.H  tlmt  tin*  opjMMite  hills 
loomed  thn>u;:h  the  mist.  Fimliii;;  that  tht'fe  was  no 
impruvemeiit,  we  at  bunt  start4'<l  tiiice  mon*  on  honn"* 
back,  and  detrniun4*<l  t4)  iiuike  a  tiiiul  vtTari  to  rvuch 
our  destiimtion.  The  njuil  was  Ktill  of  the  name  tui- 
tun.\  and  we  hail  to  cniHH  much  tn>uhl«*5««>iiit*  cmintr)'; 
but  we  iiucc4*e<lt-4l  in  p*ttin;;  on;  luul  tiiwanlii  sunset, 
as  we  appn«u*h<*il  a  iiarmw  (>|ii*riiii;;  l)ftwe«*n  th«*  moun- 
tains and  liehrM  tlir  wii  ami  the  W(*.Ht  inhl^I  u(  the 
ijilaiid«  the  ruin  luul  uhiHmt  ceuMtl.  This  diti  iM»t  take 
place  till  we  Were  all  thoruu^^hly  soaked  and  made  un- 
cumfortalile. 

F 
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From  one  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  descent  we 
obtained  a  view  towards  the  north,  and  saw  the  sun 
shining  on  the  hills  of  Paxo,  the  mountains  of  Corfu 
rising  beyond  it  in  great  beauty.  The  coast  of  Paxo 
was  marked  by  a  border  of  brilliant  white,  probably 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
breakers  on  the  coast,  and  its  outline  stood  out  against 
the  intensely  blue  sky  just  cleared  of  the  clouds,  so  that 
the  Uttle  island  was  presented  under  the  most  fevour- 
able  conditions.  Its  well-covered  hills  gave  that  pe- 
culiar tone  of  colour  that  large  patches  of  oUves  never 
fail  to  do.  It  looked  calm  and  peaceful,  lying  in  the 
broad  sunshine,  while  all  above  our  heads  was  storm 
and  rain.  The  interval  of  sea,  more  than  fifty  miles, 
seemed  trifling,  and  the  forms  were  as  sharp  as  if  we 
had  been  less  than  half  the  distance  in  an  ordinary 
atmosphere.  Even  the  mountains  of  Coi'fu  beyond 
were  perfectly  well  outlined,  and  very  beautiful,  while 
the  Albanian  coast  and  mountains  filled  up  the  distance 
in  that  direction. 

The  beauty  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  gloomy 
masses  of  storm  cloud  that  still  hung  heavily  on  the 
top  of  Stavrota,  only  a  few  miles  from  us,  and  fix)m 
the  rapid  advance  of  storm  and  rain  clouds  fipom  the 
south.  It  was  long,  however,  before  these  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  shut  off  our  view  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  we  lost  sight  of  Paxo  by  a  turn  of  the 
road,  rejoicing  in  its  fine  weather,  while  all  around  us 
the  storm  was  closing  in  once  more,  and  becoming 
again  involved  in  mist  and  cloud. 

Our  object  was  to  reach  the  village  of  Attan6,  one 
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of  a  numlier  of  Mimilar  and  small  places  in  the  western 
district  of  the  island.  Owing  to  its  position  in  a  north 
and  soutli  valley,  and  sheltered  by  the  high  mountains 
frcm  the  ca^t,  this  district  is  genenilly  warmer,  and  of 
more  equalile  climate,  than  those  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  being  higher,  and  naturally  drained,  it  is  both 
healthy  and  fertile. 

The  first  acquaintance  I  made  of  the  actual  details 
of  the  interior  life  of  the  rich  natives  of  Santa  Maura, 
was  on  this  occasion.  We  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
liouse  of  the  chief  person  in  Attan^.  It  is  near  the 
coast,  and  only  about  four  hours*  ride  from  Sap|^*s 
Leap,  and  two  hours  from  the  ruins  of  Basilike.  We 
arrived  under  somewhat  un&vourable  circumstances — 
the  son  of  the  family,  a  memUT  of  the  Assembly  of 
Santa  Maura,  luiving  by  an  accident  ln^en  pn^vented 
tnim  |in>c<*<(liti;r  a-hiiul  to  luuioiiiuv  n*^  iiihI  allow  of 
du«»  pn-|M4nitioiiH  U^in^  iniuU*.  rnrx|Mfti*<l,  Imwfvrr, 
UM  Wi*  w«-n*,  Wf  wvn*  n-^Mivi^^l  with  tlu»  wiinn<'.Ht  wrl- 
oant-,  and  with  t-viTj'  |mvMl>lf  h4»s|iitality.  The  Imhi?***  i» 
cluinnin;;ly  Mtuat4*<l  iKiir  tlu*  oiN-nin;:  ofakitend  «^>r^e 
ill  th«-  coiLHt  cluiia,  at  a  )M*i;:lit  «»(  titnirly  u  tliou.Haiid 
t<'«-t  aUiVr  tlu*  .Mil.  It  in  »iiirn>iiiid<*<l  by  pmlrnH  luid 
cultivat^^l  land.  Ah  wr  dii>li«tl  al<iiiir.  aftrr  a  tin*?M»ine 
and  wrt  joiinu-y,  and  ninir  into  tht*  villap*  at  a  luind 
pdlnji,  Wf  naw  tlir  own«T  of  tla*  Iioii*m\  hi.n  brothrr, 
and  th«*  n*»t  (»f  thr  nmK*  nicndM-m  «>f  tin*  (ainuly,  o»ming 
out  Xn  tiU't'X  U!«.  I  lH*lit'V<*  tht'V  nuiv  luivi*  Mtii  uh  us 
wi«  n»und<*4l  th<'  hill  at  a  littlr  di^tiUKv.  pK-sidrs  tin* 
hniiian  nii-ndMTH  of  tla*  family,  wv  w«*rt*  nift  by  a 
iiublr  );n>up  of  turkfys,  wlio  exprt-Mn-d  tlieir  fevlings 
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in  the  usual  manner, — ^little  aware,  probably,  that  they 
were  to  assist  personally  in  the  hospitalities  about  to 
be  oflFered  us. 

The  house  is  large,  low,  and  straggling.  The  prin- 
cipal part  inhabited  by  the  &mily  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  from  the  front  by  a  double 
flight  of  rough  stone  steps  leading  to  a  kind  of  verandah, 
pleasant  enough  in  summer.  A  fine  old  mulbeny  tree 
stands  in  fipont  of  the  steps.  From  the  verandah  are 
two  entrances,  both  through  short  passages,  into  a 
large  hall  used  as  the  eating  room,  and  fiimished  with 
a  kind  of  divan  or  so&  against  the  wall.  A  large 
table  or  press  in  one  comer,  a  few  chairs  and  benches, 
and  some  chests,  form  the  whole  furniture. 

From  this  hall,  to  the  right  and  left,  we  enter  the 
sleeping  rooms.  On  the  left  hand  are  two  small  rooms, 
one  about  twelve  feet  by  ten,  the  other  a  little  larger. 
The  smaller  room  is  only  entered  by  passing  through 
the  larger.  The  larger  has  in  it  the  fimuly  picture  of 
the  patron  saint,  with  a  lamp  ever  burning  before  it. 
The  smaller  has  no  picture,  but  it  enjoys  the  luxury 
of  glass  in  the  windows ;  whereas  the  larger  has  merely 
a  shutter,  excluding  or  admitting  light  and  air  to- 
gether. The  walls,  however,  are  very  thick,  and  thus 
the  quantity  of  light  that  enters  is  not  very  large.  Not 
so  with  the  air,  which  rushes  in  with  terrible  pertina- 
city,  and  will  not  be  excluded. 

The  smaller  bedroom  mth  the  glazed  window  was 
appropriated  to  my  use,  as  the  greater  stranger.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  state  room.  I  believe  it  to  be  exactly  the 
size  of  the  condemned  cell  at  Newgate.     By  taking 
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ihort  stepti  I  can  manage  to  extend  my  walk  to  right 
paoeai  oommencing  at  one  comer,  passing  carefully 
rcmnd  all  the  articles  of  furniture,  and  reaching  the 
oppoote  comer.  It  is  ventilated  on  one  of  those  prin* 
ciples  originally  api>lied  by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  House  of 
Commonai  and  there  found  inconvenient.  I  mean  the 
introduction  of  air  through  the  floor.  Our  legislators 
found,  that  air  rushing  up  through  holes  in  the  floor, 
was  apt  to  bring  up  dust  as  well  as  warmth*  My  con* 
trivance  was  not  subject  to  this  objection,  thou^  hardly 
aatisfiictory  in  other  respects.  It  consisted  of  holes 
in  the  floor,  probably  gnawed  through  by  friendly  and 
scientific  rats,  communicating  with  a  pig  stye,  poultry 
house  and  stable,  below.  Men*  senses  than  one  were 
appealed  to,  and  not  ali«-ays  ploasantly. 

The  walls  being  thick  and  the  o|)enings  narrow,  all 
the  rw>ms4  of  tht*  houses  an*  nfCi*?wttrily  ^hxwny.  The 
interi<ir  widlii  unci  the  doors  are  kept  whitewashed,  but 
the  ceilin;rs  amsUting  of  stout  pluiikn  laid  across 
huge  lieuinA,  are  Mack  with  age,  and  have  never  been 
whitened  or  ctilouriHl. 

The  nxjin^  th(»ii;:h  small,  were  ck*an;  and,  indiH»<l, 
I  fouiul  niv  Utl  not  onlv  eoiiifortable  but  luxurious. 
It  wan  cov«Te<l  with  an  iinnx-n.He  quilted  coverlet,  <*n- 
cloM-d  in  a  ^'ni-n  wuten-^l  silk  cum*.  Tliis  c«>verlet 
was  tto  Lif^i*  iLH  to  H'ciuin*  tn  U*  doubh-il  to  put  on 
the  U-d;  and  ev«n  thfii,  it  niicluHl  the  fliM>r  on  two 
sidii«.  No  doubt  it  wa.H  a  \*alueil  fiunily  prtxluction, 
and  only  u^A  on  ini|M)rtant  <H:caJiion!i. 

Tlir  i'uniitun-  in  thi*  nMim,  Uiiidi*H  the  Im^,  includttl 
only  twi>  boxes  a  lUiuill  chest  of  druwcPH  of  English 
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appearance,  and  a  chair;  nor  was  there  space  fixr  any* 
thing  besides.  The  other  room  was  similarly  provided, 
and  was  about  equal  in  the  amount  of  conveniences  it 
held;  but  the  window  not  being  glazed,  it  was  less 
comfortable.  There  was  no  latch,  or  lock,  to  the  door 
of  communication  between  the  rooms.  There  was  a 
little  table  in  the  larger  room,  but  it  was  covered 
with  oranges,  biscuits,  and  garlic. 

Besides  these  bedrooms  and  the  others  opposite, 
both  of  which  opened  out  to  the  hall,  there  was  only 
a  small  parlour  about  the  same  size  as  the  smaller 
bedrooms.  Two  long  sofas  against  the  wall,  a  small 
table,  and  the  invariable  chest,  left  little  room  but  to 
sit  down.  This  room,  however,  was  carpeted  with  a 
thick  woven  material  that  is  common  in  the  island^ 
and  is  used  indifferently  for  carpet,  table-cover,  and 
horse  furniture.  Some  specimens  of  it  were  sent  to 
London  to  the  Great  exhibition  of  1862,  and  were 
much  admired.  The  window  of  the  parlour  was 
glazed,  but  it  was  very  small,  and  the  walls  being 
tliick,  little  light  could  enter, — the  less,  as  the  window 
looked  out  on  the  verandah,  sheltered  by  a  large  pent- 
house, convenient  enough  in  bad  weather. 

The  hall  was  large,  and  contained  a  few  articles  of 
furniture,  as  well  as  the  great  table,  settee,  and  chairs. 
It  was  only  lighted,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  when 
the  doors  were  left  open.  In  cold,  rainy,  and  windy 
weather,  it  would  ceiiainly  be  desirable  to  limit  the 
sitting  at  table  to  the  smallest  possible  time.  The 
weather  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  often  unmis- 
takably  cold,  and  sometimes  contiimes  so  for  weeks 
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together;  but  it  is  rarely  thought  worth  while  to  do 
anything  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  A  anudl 
biazier,  or  pan  of  charcoal  embers,  is  sometimes 
brought  into  the  sitting-room. 

The  chest  is  an  invariable  article  of  furniture  in  all 
rooms  in  every  house.  It  is  an  oblong  oak,  or  cypress- 
wood  box,  about  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  wide  and  l)igh.  The  front  is  generally  carved, 
^-«ometimc*s  neatly,  sometimes  roughly,  according  to 
circumstimces*  It  is  provi(k*d  with  one,  two,  or  three 
locks«  and  is  the  n*gular  receptacle  of  all  valuables  of 
every  kind. 

The  kitchen  is  outside  the  house,  separated  by  a 
little  paved  {lOAMige,  and  as  the  doors  of  kitchen  and 
hall  are  not  opi¥>sit4%  and  the  fxissage  b  much  inter* 
nipted  by  lmi»c  stones,  tul>H,  and  other  obstructions, 
the  tuivi^fiition  (in  n  durk  iii;:ht  would  l)e  dangerous. 
It  is  a  Lirpf  nhttL  hut  witli  no  othtr ajHTtun»s  than  the 
diMir  and  u  hole*  in  th«-  pNif  to  l«'t  out  snioko  an<I  U't  in 
light.  Thf  hi-arth  is  a  lar^rr  spirt*  rai><*<l  nliout  four 
incht'!«  fn>ni  xhv  tl«M»r,  and  !MT\*rs  not  only  to  hold  the 
utickit  that  iiiakr  t)u*  fin*,  hut  hm  th<*  ylncv  where  all 
k'uitU  it(  MMilI«n-wnrk  an*  nirriMl  on  by  Ixjys  or  girK 
iu|uattiil  down  If  ton-  it.  I  found  a  snudl  fenude  dnili, 
cLmI  in  a  tiltliv  canvan  Kuk,  ^ittin::  then*  when  I  enteniL 
luivini:  a  doz*  n  knivr.n  liy  Ii«t  ^ld<*  an<l  a  kcou ring-brick 
cloM-  liy.  I  watrlml  ht-r  with  iM»nir  intirest,  she  fully 
ntuniiiig  tin*  roinpIiTm  nt.  At  K*ngth,  i^he  takes  a 
knifi-,  ni!»H  it  vii:on»U'»lv  on  the  brick  for  a  minute, 
it4  li  y^hv  had  takni  a  vow  to  fnii-nh  her  job  oflT  hand. 
N«»t  at  all.     >he  look*  Up  and  Man*n  at  the  boy  op|MV 
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site,  who  1&  engaged  spitting  in  a  little  mass  of  black 
dirt,  holding  a  boot  in  one  hand  and  a  brush  in 
another.  Then  the  girl  rubs  the  edge  of  the  brick 
on  a  particular  spot  of  the  knife,  and  looks  at  it 
earnestly,  while  the  boy  does  the  same  with  a  spot 
on  his  boot.  During  this  time,  the  cook  is  getting 
on  with  his  preparations;  and  I  am  sitting  toasting 
myself  and  making  observations.  The  kitchen  uten- 
sils are  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  and 
do  not  include  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  more  than  one  spoon 
and  fork  for  cooking  purposes. 

But  the  house,  thus  simple  and  primitive,  has  been 
the  scene  of  stirring  events.  Not  many  yea«  ago,  a 
gang  of  brigands  attacked  it,  and  succeeded  in  fordng 
an  entry.  At  the  very  moment  when  they  were  tearing 
off  rings  from  the  hands  of  two  daughters  of  the  fimiily, 
whom  they  had  dragged  into  the  hall  fix)m  their  bed- 
room, two  of  the  villains  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot 
by  the  &ther,  who  had  managed  to  reach  the  little 
parlour,  where  were  loaded  arms  ready  for  use. 
Meanwhile,  a  son  had  made  his  way  into  the  bed- 
room I  occupied  on  the  night  of  my  visit  (vacated,  as 
I  had  reason  to  suppose,  in  my  &vour  by  the  identical 
young  ladies  who  were  robbed),  and  was  getting  out 
of  the  little  window.  It  was  barely  large  enough  to 
allow  him  to  squeeze  through;  and  while  he  was 
escaping  a  bullet  was  sent  after  him  which  must  abnost 
have  grazed  his  leg,  and  which  left  a  deep  mark  in 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  in  the  recess  of  the  window. 
This  hole  still  remains  perfectly  manifest.  The  lad 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  village  and  obtaining  as- 
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nttanee.  The  robbers  were  repulsed,  and  most  of 
them  have  since  been  taken;  but  no  doobt,  had  they 
snooecded,  the  booty  would  have  been  worth  the  risk.^ 
My  little  room  had  on  a  previous  occaaon  been 
occupied  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  on  one  of 
lus  visits  to  this  part  of  his  charge,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  did  not  fidl  to  bring  fi)rward  a 
magnificent  many-bladed  Sheffield  knife  that  had 
been  sent  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitality 
then  rendered.  The  vicinity  of  the  village  to  Sappho's 
Leap  renders  it  more  frequently  resorted  to  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  its  beautiful  situa- 
tion well  deserves  notice.  The  ap|)roach  is  particu- 
larly  grand  and  wild,  and  I  was  nowhere  more  struck 
with  the  fiurt  that  the  vine  delights  in  sterile  ground 
than  when  I  remarked  here  whole  \'ine}-ards  of  enor- 
mous extont  <K'cu|>}'ing  a  natunil  talus  of  angular 
fntpnonts  of  limc*fft4>ne  on  the  s1o[m*  of  the  hill.  This 
enonnous  h4*np  of  loose  Htoiu*!i,  disturlx'd  after  every 
sliow«T  an<l  roti.Htiititly  moving  liy  the  action  of  gnu- 
vity,  lA  uctuiUly  »4*l4*ct4-<l  to  plant  vines  ujKin,  ojul,  from 
tlie  siz4*  of  the  stem,  then*  is  ever}'  probability  tluit 
they  flouriiili.  Tliem*  are  gni[)e  vim-ft,  as  the  currant 
vine  (li»t*H  not  HUoce<*d  in  Imn*  and  stony  districtis  and 
re({uires  a  gri'siter  d(*pth  of  muI. 

*  The  ovBrr  of  iKi*  houtr,  to  wkirh  he  rrttdra  mtmi  pwi  of  iKr  yrv 
mthl  »]«»}•  in  wmtrr.  pi  ■■■■•■n  anotlirr  h^nt^r  ItHikifijc  ^^  m«*rr  rv«prr- 
iaMr.  Aiitl  rrm  murh  in'»rr  c\rmn  and  nniif«*rtaMr.  Bc«r  Ihr  pUm  nf 
BMihki*.  Tliu  KtniBT  i$  m  liAAtl#<iiii#  luluui  nils  k4  two  •ti«nr«.  with 
niiii»rr«*u«  «mtiti«t  thui  u  vith  jalmiMrt.  In  tcx^tnUat-r  «ith  tlir 
ra«i«im  oC  thr  rtmntiy  lUe  vilU^v  rfhienre  la  tiir  muunUiiu  10  |*rr* 
frmxl  to  tki«  murb  nun-  lotttnurat  huiMr  is  the  pUia*. 
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I  slept  well  in  my  comfortable  bed,  but  was  dis- 
turbed before  dawn  by  a  violent  thunderstorm  and  a 
rather  sharp  touch  of  earthquake.  All  that  I  felt  of 
the  earthquake  was  a  long,  loud,  rattling  noise  like 
the  rolling  of  a  heavy  waggon  over  stones,  and  a 
vibration  of  the  frame  of  the  bedstead.  Such  earth* 
quakes  are  here  very  common,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  central  valley  of  the  island  the  shocks  are  more 
felt  than  they  are  on  the  coast.  I  have  seldom  heard 
fiercer  or  more  determined  rain.  It  fell  in  torrents, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  began  to  think  the 
whole  country  would  be  inundated.  Later  in  the 
day,  when  the  weather  had  cleared  and  the  sun  was 
shining,  I  went  out  to  look  at  an  interesting  bed 
of  carbonaceous  shale  in  the  cliffs  near  the  house.  I 
then  found  that  all  signs  of  the  torrent  had  disap- 
peared, except  indeed  that  a  few  rills  were  converted 
into  small  cascades,  and  made  more  show  than  they 
would  usually  have  done.  Throughout  this  country 
the  effects  of  the  heaviest  rain  last  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  an  enormously  large  proportion  of  the  water 
that  falls  must  be  absorbed  into  the  cracked,  spongy, 
chalky  soil,  which  yields  water  in  springs  at  every 
little  puddle  or  cut  that  is  made  in  it. 

This  great  abundance  of  water  in  the  rocks  is 
beyond  a  doubt  the  cause  of  the  large  production 
in  most  of  the  ci'ops  that  are  well  cared  for,  compared 
with  the  apparently  stony,  dry,  and  unprofitable  soil. 
Rain  falls  only  at  intervals  and  in  torrents,  and  in 
many  countries  would  run  off  at  once  to  the  sea,  so 
that  after  a  week  or  fortnight  the  soil  would  be  dry. 
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Here,  on  the  contrary,  evaporation  fixym  the  great 
ahei'tA  of  water  in  the  earth  constantly  keeps  the  soil 
from  becoming  imrchecl,  and  the  greater  the  heat  the 
more  complete  niid  rapid  is  the  evaporation  from  the 
imrely-fiiiling  ftupplii*9  beneath.  The  absorbing  power 
b  increaned  after  periods  of  dry  weather  longer  ex- 
tended  than  usual,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  rain 
that  passes  out  of  sight  is  larger  than  elsewhere. 

That  the  torrents  of  rain  occasionally  fidling  pro- 
duce their  full  effect  in  one  way  b  clear  from  certain 
large  \'alleys  of  mft,  loose,  sandy  soil  occurring  between 
the  central  cliain  of  the  isLmd  and  the  western  hills. 
I  noticed  several  instances  that  must  liave  been  ex- 
tremely recent,  in  which  we  posMnl  round  the  head  of 
mvines  in  pbiccs  where  a  child  might  easily  and  safely 
jump  across,  although  tlu*se  same  ravines  a  few  yards 
<iff*li:td  wi(l«ii<<l  and  ^'n>wn  nipidly  iminLHsiibh*  by  the 
eriNliii;;  artion  of  the  rain.  Tht*  moment  timt  a  ctuumel 
has  Ui  n  c-^talilishrd,  and  thi*  watiT  cntorH  it,  it  rapidly 
wi<KiiH  and  dc^jMiiH;  and  within  Hi;rht  of  the  H{M>t 
whrn*  a  crack  first  coninunoi'iL  1  have  m^^w  cn*vioes  u 
hundn*<l  yanU  wid<*  at  the  t(»p  and  a  hundnMl  U-x-i 
dec»p.  Kv«  n*  M'aM»n  ctrtainly  chim^rs  thi*M*  N»th  in 
|H»*«iti<in  and  nunilN-r  an  w«  U  ilh  nia;rnitud('.  Nt-w 
om*H  n-pliu't*  old  (»ni'*<;  oM  ontn  an'  tilK*«I  up  by  th<* 
fidliiiL'  in  of  th«'ir  ^idt•s  and  thtiH  tht*  f:u*r  of  the 
a»uritr\*  is  oiiii<»tantIv  alt*  rin*'  on  a  Linri*  M'ah*. 

Fn»!ii  Attanr,  «»n  thr  nioniin^  altiT  tho  fmirful 
ni;rht  «•!*  r.iin,  thund4THti»nii,  and  <iinh«{tmkr,  I  pn^ 
Ofi'vhd  til  r\anun«'  a  m  ri<-<i  nf  d<*|Mr»itji  (»f  bituininims 
^ilal<'  s»iid  t**  <'\i-t  in  thr  rlifT  uiljaivnt.     Thr  approach 
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to  the  diff,  and  the  descent  to  that  part  of  it  that 
must  be  reached  before  arriving  at  the  object  of  my 
search,  were  difficult;  but  very  interesting,  and  highly 
picturesque.  Vast  accumulations  of  small  fragments 
of  soft  limestone  were  passed,  wearing  ahnost  into  a 
sand,  and  so  easily  acted  on  by  the  weather,  that 
every  shower  must  affect  them.  These  lie  at  the 
natural  angle  of  &llen  rubbish,  and  present  an  even 
slope  for  a  great  distance.  This  slope  ends  in  most 
parts  by  a  vertical  cliff,  and  in  this  the  shale  is  seen, 
n  I  promUbg  «.d  important  deporit,  prodded 
enough  raw  material  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  of  a 
quality  sufficiently  rich  to  distil  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining illuminating  and  lubricating  oils,  and  paraffin. 
It  is  black,  bums  freely  with  a  smell  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable, and  leaves  a  solid  ash.  No  doubt  it  might 
be  obtained  from  the  coast  where  the  beds  come  out 
at  the  sea  level,  but  perched  between  heaven  and  earth 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  spots  where  specimens  can 
now  alone  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise 
more  than  the  &ct  of  its  existence  as  a  regular 
deposit.  About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  order 
to  reach  the  spot  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  dozen 
Greeks  with  their  usual  unplement,  which  is  a  very 
pointed  spade,  something  between  a  pickaxe  and 
spade;  it  is  a  tool  answering  the  joint  purpose  of 
tilling  and  preparing  the  ground  and  la3ang  open  a 
rock.  It  does  not  look  very  efficacious,  but  with  it 
they  rapidly  made  steps  in  the  loose  rubbish  to  assist 
in  the  descent  and  ascent,  and  then  picked  and  sho- 
velled away  enough  to  lay  bare  the  shale  and  clear  the 
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nrfree.  They  were  extremely  activei  and  it  was 
rodly  a  beautiful  thing  to  sec  them  leap  down  like 
goata  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  fitim  tome  height 
with  bare  fi»t^  and  in  caae  of  need  make  a  mxood 
leap  before  reaching  a  place  where  they  could  stand. 
The  steep  precipice  immediately  below  would  have 
given  them  small  chance  for  their  lives  had  they 
missrd  their  footing,  but  they  were  perfectly  feariess. 

The  geology  of  Santa  Maura  is  as  foUows.  The 
diief  underiying  rock  seems  to  be  a  white  litaiestone 
with  flintSi  sometimes  detached,  sometimes  bedded, 
which  is  occasionally  (as  cm  the  west  coast)  exceed- 
iqgly  soft^  but  elsewhere  (in  the  central  ridge?)  very 
hard  and  compact.  It  forms  the  lower  part  of  the 
hills  behind  the  town,  and  is  there  thinly  bedded  with 
regular  bands  of  flint,  dip|)ing  away  to  the  south- 
south-wtrst  at  an  angle  of  alnrnt  thirty  dt'grees;  these 
bed.**  aru  coveroil  unconfonimbly  by  coni|iiict  limestone, 
no  doubt  tcrtiur}'.  TowunU  the  interior  there  are 
shaletft  ttuit  occupy  the  loweM  iMwitioiu  but  their  age  is 
doubtful ;  they  are  black,  9ot\,  and  rotten,  and  alter- 
nate with  liard  InuicIh  of  giKxl  ntiuie. 

The  central  run^e,  culniiruiting  in  Stavrota,  is  of 
hanl^  c<itn|«ict  rock,  and  from  the  fossiU  nhown  me, 
said  to  Ik*  taken  from  it,  it  must  be  a  tertiar}*  lime* 
stone.  On  tlie  other  Hide  an*  vaAt  hills  of  noft  rock, 
some  n^ltli!%l),  tint  intn^tly  white,  ver)*  airily  acted  on 
by  weuthtT.  rnthnK-ath,  or  periia|is  fonning  the 
esiientiiil  |iurt  of  xUvm\  in  a  white  ctialky  Iimt*iitone 
(ftca^'liii)  with  flints  in  which  are  ImndA  of  hanler 
IttueAtoiu*  ainongHt  the  nuuis  id  bituminous  shale.     The 
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shale  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  and  the  bands 
arc  much  coutorted.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two 
distinct  deposits  of  this  kind,  and  tlus  is  not  unlikely ; 
but  the  whole  rock  is  much  disturbed,  and  the  deposit 
thins  out  and  suddenly  expands,  the  thickness  of  the 
shale  having  apparently  some  reference  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone.  The  bed  is  well  shown  in  natural 
sections  in  two  localities,  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  on  the  coast.  Both  dip  the  same 
way,  about  twenty  degrees  west,  so  that  they  are 
either  repetitions  by  fault  or  distinct  deposits.  The 
limestone  contains  very  broken  and  fragmentaiy  re- 
mains of  shells  (bivalves,  but  not  distinguishable); 
the  shale  contains  markings  of  an  ammonite.  No 
doubt  good  fossils  might  be  got  by  careful  search; 
and  though,  except  from  the  sea,  the  deposits  are 
very  inaccessible,  there  is  no  reason  why  large  quan- 
tities of  the  mineral  should  not  be  obtained  and  re- 
moved at  small  cost. 

From  Attan6  a  long  ride  of  four  hours  over  broken 
ground  conducts  to  Sappho's  Leap,  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura,  and  the  rock  from  which  it  is  supposed 
Sappho  committed  suicide.  A  temple  of  Apollo 
marked  and  rendered  more  sacred  this  celebrated 
locality,  and  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  all  those  who  desire  to  have  any 
credit  for,  or  who  feel  any  interest  in  classical  investi- 
gation. Coins  and  medals  have  been  found  in  this 
locality,  which  has  a  real  interest  mdependently  of  its 
legendary  reputation,  and  is  a  very  noble  si>ecimen  of 
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cliff.  Seen  from  a  distance  its  whitenest  is  a  strikini; 
feature.  It  is  not  lofty  as  compared  with  the  adjacent 
cliffs  to  the  north,  but  is  a  grand  termination  to  the 
promontory  which  it  completes.  The  following  ac- 
count  of  it  is  at  once  accurate  and  picturesque.  ^^  The 
rock,  which  declines  gradually  into  the  sea  on  the 
south,  presents  a  white  and  perpendicukr  cliff  towards 
the  north  of  connidemble  elevation.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  emi- 
nences here  seen,  consisting,  however,  at  present  of 
nothing  more  than  the  foundation  and  a  few  squarud 
stones  of  large  dimensions.  Nut  far  from  it  is  a  pkt- 
form  cut  in  tlie  rcKk,  still  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  on  a  more  kifty  |ioint.  Fram  its  figure  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  circular  edifice  might  luive  once 
occupied  the  s|K>t.  The  inhabitants  imagine  that  the 
altar  of  A|m»11o  oiicr  hUmmI  wht-n*  a  fi'W  Htoiirs  un*  now 
piled  togt'thir  in  li<»nuur  of  u  <*liristi»n  siiint,  and  a 
small  voM*  of  t\\v  M2e  an<l  htui|H*  of  a  {H-ar  wus  found  on 
the  !*pi>t.     Tin*  M>il  i.H  covfrttl  with  bn>ken  [«>tter}'/' 

rp  tin*  si(l<*  of  tlic  mountain  Uhind  Attune  is  an* 
other  ruu<l  wliirh  Ku(1h  nt-ar  the  toot  of  Stavrota 
and  th«'n  d<vH(  ndn  into  the  vull«*v  of  lla>ilike.     The 

0 

OMjint  in  viT}'  .Htit  |»  hut  not  lnn^%  and,  the  Hunimit 
i>nce  ;:;uneil,  thi-  vii  \v,  fir^t  of  Stavrota  ami  after- 
wanUof  the  valhv  of  ItiLMlikts  an*  extremely  fine.  As 
a  niou«itaiiu  thri\*  an*  nonr  within  tin*  coni|«i.<«H  ot  the 
lonun  i-Lan<ls  and  few  elMwhen*.  tluit  MiqiasA  Stav- 
n>ta  in  lunn  and  ;:eneral  effect.  S^-n  t'roni  the  M>uth, 
it  r\M'%  Ironi  tht-  t  xtnniity  of  u  valhy  or  plain  mx 
null  n  Ion;;  and  two  miles  wiile,  scurcelv  above  the  wca 
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level,  and  contmued  by  a  long  and  most  beautiful  bay, 
shut  in  by  mountains.  It  is  entirely  detached  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  height,  but  connected  on  the  east 
by  a  narrow  neck  with  alofty  neighbouring  mountain. 
Between  these  two  mountains  is  a  deep,  wild  and 
picturesque  glen.  The  side  of  Stavrota,  towards  the 
south,  is  deeply  furrowed  by  numerous  water-courses, 
which  give  it  (the  moimtain)  a  hoary  and  venerable 
appearance  hardly  justified  when  one  examines  it 
more  minutely  with  a  geological  eye. 

We  passed  through  a  small  village  on  our  descent. 
It  was  perched,  as  coimtry  villages  often  are,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  we  there  had  occasion  to  make  some 
inquiries  as  to  the  arrival  of  a  boat  that  had  been 
ordered  round  to  Basilike.  At  once  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  population,  of  all  ages,  of  men 
and  boys.  I  counted  more  than  a  score,  any  one  of 
whom  would,  I  fully  believe,  have  shown  us  any  hos- 
pitality, and  interrupted  his  own  business  to  attend 
to  ours,  not  only  without  expectation  of  reward,  but 
firmly  refiising  it  if  offered.  We  learnt  that  our  boat 
had  probably  arrived;  and,  as  I  was  anxious  to  push 
on,  we  arranged,  with  some  difficulty,  to  escape  the 
inevitable  half  hour's  delay  and  the  cup  of  coffee  that 
sweetens  it. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  perfectly 
dead  level — a  swamp,  after  the  heavy  rains  we  had 
lately  had — ^that  stretches  out  for  miles  at  one's  feet, 
and  terminates  in  a  noble  bay  that  could  contain 
with  ease  any  amoimt  of  shipping.  It  occurs  to  one 
at  the  moment  why  the  Venetians  did  not  originally 
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wlcct  it  iM  thfir  |K>rt,  luul  tlio  place*  for  thoir  city;  luul 
why«  ukso,  w)u*n  Atimxiki  wu8  ilcstroyed  in  1825,  ttuit 
uiihciilthy  uihI  most  inconwnieiit  |M)sitioii  was  not 
aljanflone<l  in  favour  of  one  luLiptitl  hy  luitun*  for  u 
town  and  harlioiir.  The  unheulthiness  tluit  nii;rht  lie 
i«x|M-irt4^1  from  the  flat  mi^ht  euMiIy  U*  avoided  by 
Kyi*t«*iimtiai)ly  carr}'in;r  off  the  water.  At  |)n*.Hi*nt  it 
!!«  not  only  used  for  irripition^  but  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  land. 

A  vant  4|uantity  of  detritUH  in  brou;rht  down  on  all 
nidfl-ft^and  nmnt  rapiiUy  raiiM*this  Lir«re  plain;  but  thi*n* 
M*«-mrt  a  lutund  limit  to  the  exten.sif»n  Kiiiwardis  a^  tin* 
wat4T  in  d<*«*p  eliMi*  in  to  the  tthon*. 

Mi-Lincholv  is  the  cnntnist  of  the  ludf-doM-n  riok(*ttv 
hoUM'.H  tluit  di*«;rnu'e  tht*  luune  they  iNiir  (fiaaiXunf^ 
n>yah,  and  the  whnli*  e\|KUis4*  of  rich  huids  and 
Wi.ilth-lNnriuL'  wjit«r"»  that  >tn't«*h  away  to  thf  ri''ht 
aiiil  l< -ft.  iiut  thr  Santa  Mauriots,  unlik«*  the  Ithai'«uiH 
and  <'i|ihaliiiiian*«.  art'  tint  niarin<'P«.  Thry  ha\i*  no 
li.ni'.Mi  r«iTiirii*ri-f.  anti  Ww  U^its  uf'anv  kind;  and  the 
|»>|iMlatiiin  in  all  in  tli«-  villa;j«'<«  nn  tht-  iii«iuntain  ^idl■s 

•  •r  ill  tlii'  hi:jhiT  vaII«VH  t.ir  nni«»vrd  t*n»ni  thi*  ?Ma. 
T*f  lh«  HI  tli»  -M-a  in  a  Hnun**-  i»l*  dan;:«T,  imt  pnifit; 
tht  V  lift  ad  thi*  iiimtc  nmn*  than  tht-v  l«»vr  tr.itlir. 
'Ih«\,  hii\vi\<r,  <ft'  all  th«'  i-»lani|ir>  «»n  th«M-  oiclMs 
ha\i*  niii^t   « l.iini   to  U-  aUiri;^'in«N  anil    havin;:    Uin 

•  !-:'.•  II  til  th«'  nioiintiiinH  ftir  iniinv  •Miiinitinn.H  a-*  thi» 

•  •ijI\  plari-  lit  Mifity,  thi  y  hav«-  iH't  n  taimil.  and,  |»it- 
h.ipo,  an-  fcit  liki  l\  til  ai«|uin«  th**  niaritini«'  ta>t4  •*  nf 
tii«  ip  .4ini««t«»r'*. 

I  111  ilinuitt-  oi   L<n«adu  i<«  i^n  ihi   \\h«il<-  drli^litful. 
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Snow  sometimes  falls  during  winter,  and,  occadonally, 
even  so  late  as  May,  the  mountains  will  be  covered. 
On  these  occasions  the  winds  are  very  sharp.  Such 
seasons  are,  however,  quite  exceptional,  for  the  crop  of 
oats  should  be  cut  in  May,  and  all  the  £ruits  are  then 
well  advanced. 

In  the  town  the  summer  heat  is  excessive.  What- 
ever winds  may  be  blowing  outside  and  in  the  open 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  converted  into 
one  of  two  prevalent  kinds,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
island,  and  they  are  recognised  accordingly.  Thus 
the  north  wind,  or  a  wind  a  point  or  two  to  east  or 
west  of  north,  is  a  regular  wind  during  summer.  The 
east  winds  are  converted  into  north  north-east,  and 
come  over  Pindus  and  the  rest  of  the  lofty  mountain 
chain  of  northern  Greece.  These  are,  therefore,  alwajrs 
cool,  while  the  west  winds,  converted  into  north  north- 
west, come  across  from  the  Italian  side,  and  are  never 
oppressive.  The  latter  of  these  winds  blows  steadily 
each  day,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  and  not  ceasing  till 
near  sunset.  Then  the  other  sets  in,  and  the  nights 
are  always  cool  and  pleasant.  It  is  only  the  scirocco 
and  Austral — ^winds  coming  from  the  south-east  and 
south — ^that  are  dreaded.  They  bring  storm  and  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  not  unfi^uently  electric  storms 
usher  them  in.  The  appearance  of  the  air  immedi- 
ately before  one  of  these  storms  is  peculiar,  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  eminently  uncomfortable. 
The  wind  blows  a  hurricane,  the  dust  fills  the  air,  the 
sky  is  so  darkened  that  one  can  scarcely  see  to  write, 
while  a  general  state  of  distress  pervades  every  living 
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thinf;.  It  in  coniiulcred  that  if  in  thcte  oonditionB  of 
thi'  air  a  stomi  of  ruin  (kMM  mu  vrry  mpiilly  follow, 
tht*re  in  imminent  dafi;rer  of  an  earthquake ;  but  that 
after  electric  storraH  followed  by  rain  earthquakes  arc 
not  to  be  cx|)ccte<I. 

There  ia  no  winter  of  any  iiGverity,  and  the  cold 
that  ia  felt  is  only  occasional.  The  air,  also,  docs  not 
often  feel  damp,  no  that  a  chill  is  rare.  The  unhealthy 
Sfawms  arc  summer  and  port  of  autumn,  and  during 
Au^nist  anil  Se|iti*mber  there  is  a  fr^od  deal  of  malaria 
in  some  places.  Tlie  malaria,  however,  is  naid  never 
ti»  niich  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura,  where  tlie  soldiers 
always  enjoy  excellent  hetdth. 

In  Sunta  Maura  it  is  the  custom  for  [MH>plc  to  walk 
out  after  dusk  with  their  wives  to  (*njoy  the  evening; 
bn-rae.  In  such  cases  the  laily  widks  )M«fore  her  bus- 
iMuid,  und  thry  do  not  addn-ss  mch  otli<*r.  SIhiuM  ii 
{ffntlcinjui  nui-t  bin  fri«'n<l  thus  u(X*(»m|NUiied,  he  would 
not  think  of  uildnWni^r  tti«*  IimIv,  or  idludin^r  t4»  h**r 
exi**ti  lire;  li«*  w«»uM  not  evrn  take  off  hi**  lmt«  though 
iw^|ii:uiit4'd  with  and  visitiri;;  the  family.  Thi*  liuiy 
iH  i*ntiri-ly  inoo</iiito,  and  niunt  n*niain  ni.  TIuh  t.i  a 
ruri«»us  M|Mviiii«ii  of  4»rit'iitidiHm  |»n*«M-r\'i*«l  int:u*t  to 
ili«-  |»n--iit  ilav,  roiiiiiinii  i-nouirh  in  ^Intfr  a  I'rw 
v*-ar^  a«'o,  hut  now  ronfuitd  tt>  th«*  li-sH  vi^it^^l 
ioLimU. 

^ii]M  r*«titi«iii  \^  r'lfr  in  Santa  Mauni,  4*««|Mriallv 
:ini«>M/  tlii*  muntn*  |w'«H»li'.  Not  loii;;  a;:o  a  ni«*Ht 
n--|»i«-tiiM»*  aijij  \vi-altli\  pn»|»rii*tor,  tlii*  i  hiif  !•!'  Iii^ 
\ill.i/<  ;iM«l  <li<«tri.T,  :iIIm\v«^I  it  tti  U-  known  tlhit  In* 
li!iil   Utii   iii«liir<d   til  JIM    ii|»\\anU  of   two  luimln-d 
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dollars  to  a  woman  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  vdtch, 
and  who  was  known  to  have  visited  churchyards  in 
the  costiune  of  Eve  without  her  innocence.  The  poor 
man,  being  himself  in  authority,  was  forced  by  the 
higher  authorities  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject, 
which  he  would  willingly  have  avoided,  and  the 
woman  was  pumshed  with  imprisonment.  The  ob- 
ject in  this  case  was  to  cure  some  complaint;  but 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  woman  was  a 
mischievous  and  dangerous  character. 

Another  instance  of  superstition  is  seen  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  take  an  oath.  They  willingly  swear 
Msely  on  the  Gospels  and  in  the  church ;  but  when 
called  on  to  do  so  with  their  hands  placed  on  the 
relics  of  some  saint,  they  will,  if  possible,  reAise  to 
swear ;  but,  if  they  cannot  escape,  the  truth  will  come 
out.  An  instance  occurred,  not  long  ago,  of  an 
official  maliciously  and  felsely  accused.  He  desired 
an  inquiry,  but  knew  that  no  ordinary  oath  would  be 
attended  to,  as  his  enemies  were  very  strong  and 
determined.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  each  person 
should  be  sworn  on  the  relics  of  St.  Spiridion,  a&av 
which  there  was  no  difficulty.  Still  it  is  believed  that 
all  these  feelings  are  rapidly  dying  out. 
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ITHACA. 


"  Who  brought  thee,  ftranger,  to  the  seft-girt  land 

Of  Ithaca  P  and  from  what  foreign  strand  P'* 
'*  At  dead  of  night,  while  fiitt  asleep  I  lay, 

Phflsaoian  seamen  bore  me  on  my  way 

From  Scheria's  isle,  in  ship  that  oft  before 

Hath  men  transported  to  this  ragged  shore.'* 

Odtbs.  xn.  222— 227.— ()r.  Mure,) 

Horses  I  wonld  not  take  to  Ithaca : 
In  Ithaca,  in  sooth,  neither  broad  runs 
Are  there,  nor  aught  like  meadow :  goats  it  fi^eds. 
And  lorelier  'tis  by  fiir  than  feeding  horses. 
For  of  those  isles  that  lie  so  steep  in  the  sea 
Not  one  is  fit  for  horsemanship  or  driving, 
Nor  with  good  meadows  one :  and  Ithaca 
Is  such  beyond  them  all. 

Odtbs.  ir.  601— 608.— (JVbr^o^.) 
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ITHACA — ROMANCE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ISLAND— ITHACA, 
THE  COUNTRY  OF  ULYSSES — PASSAGE  TO  THE  ISLAND  FROM 
BA8ILIKE — COAST  OF   SANTA  MAURA  AND  ITHACA — ARRIVAL 

AT   FRIKIS   BAY — SINGULAR  MINERAL  SPRINGS THE  SCHOOL 

OF  HOMER — CONDITION  OF  THIS  RUIN — ITS  REAL  NATURE 
AND  MEANING — VIEW  FROM  THE  RUINS — PECULIARITIES 
•  OF  STRUCTURE — EXOI — ^VISIT  THERE  AND  RECEPTION — MO- 
BERN  SCHOOL  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  ANCIENT — SAIL  TO 
BATHI — GULF  OF  MOLO THE  TOWN — BATHI  FROM  A  DIS- 
TANCE— DEXIA THE     RESIDENT     AT     ITHACA — POPULATION 

OF    THE     ISLAND TOWN     OF     BATHI — RESOURCES     OF     THE 

ISLAND CULTIVATION    IN    ITHACA — FISHERIES — SPONGES 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE — BOAT   BUILDING PROSPECTS 

FOR   THE    FUTURE. 

If  Corfu  is  the  most  beautiful,  Cephalonia  the  largest, 
Santa  Maura  the  wildest,  and  Zante  the  prettiest  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  Ithaca  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  romantic.  A  pure  and  bright  halo  of  poetry 
surrounds  it — a  poetry  the  most  dreamy  and    the 
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sweetest,  the  most  homely  and  the  pleasantest — a 
poetry  that  touches  every  feelmg  and  harmonises 
with  every  association — a  poetry  that  is  in  us  and 
not  in  the  place — a  poetry  that  carries  us  back  to 
the  earliest  childhood  of  civilisation,  and  speaks  of 
men  as  strong,  wise,  and  simple,  and  of  women 
as  helps  meet  for  a  race  of  heroes — a  poetry  which 
presumes  each  tree  to  have  its  Dryad,  each  spring 
its  Nymph,  and  each  grove  its  sylvan  god. 

And  there  is  no  place  in  which  this  sweet  spirit 
of  poetry  is  better  preserved.  Ithaca  is  now  peopled 
by  a  new  race,  and  there  is  in  all  convenient  parts  of 
it  a  certain  amount  of  modem  cultivation;  but  the 
population  is  not  large,  and  the  people  are  collected 
into  a  few  groups.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  parts 
of  the  little  island  where  one  can  wander  all  day 
-without  seeing  a  human  face  or  hearing  a  human 
voice,  and  cei*tainly  'v\'ithout  seeing  the  impress  of 
a  human  foot.  Smiill  as  it  is,  it  abounds  in  charming 
and  retired  spots,  where  one  may  fency  the  old  spirits 
still  haunt  and  where  nature  has  not  changed.  It 
is  easy  to  appreciate  the  fondness  of  Homer  for  this 
spot,  which  he  certainly  knew  well,  and  which  he 
wisely  selected  as  the  home  of  the  wise  Ulysses. 

But  one  of  the  grciit  glories  of  Ithaca  has  departed. 
No  longer  does  the  swineheitl  build  his  hut  in  the 
dark  forest  and  tend  his  charge  on  the  wooded  cliffs. 
The  ilex  and  the  numerous  other  varieties  of  oak  once 
so  usefiil  in  affording  food  for  the  pigs  and  suppl}dng 
wood  for  building  boats,  have  long  been  destroyed, 
and  the  rocks  once  green  with  their  foliage  are  now 
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jzny  uikI  nuk<*<K  or  at  Iw-st  Miipply  for  u  Hluirt  |M*ri(Ml  a 
hli;;iit  vop-tatioii  of  ImtIm,  on  wtiicli  |r«Nit.*s  the  hU|>- 
|iLuit4TM  of  tin-  hiviius  obtain  th(*ir  Kauity  inttdii.  The 
p«tH  will  not  alhiw  tlu*  youn^;  wood  U}  rim.\  and 
thnn  hen%  an  flm*wlM-n?  in  Miudl  diiitrictri,  thc*y  keep 
down  the  ])ro[)er  and  natural  covering;  of  the  noiL 
and  at  once  iliniinisli  itn  |ir(iductiveneA8  and  deteriorate 
the  clinmte^  by  htivin^  no  Hhelter  to  prevent  the  rain 
tluit  fidl.H  from  immediate  ex'aiioration.  It  muMt  in* 
deetl  Im*  admitt4-4l  tliat  the  goatM  are  no  novelty  in  the 
Lilaiid,  for  Homer  H|ieak8  of  them  in  a  {laiMaf^e  of  the 
(KlvNM-y  alniidy  c|Uot4*d,  but  the  numlN*r  wan  then 
pnilmlily  much  snudler  tluui  it  now  irt,  and  the 
fon'M.H  iN-in^  once  e.stablihhed  could  prut4*ct  them* 
fM'lvi'S  wh<'r(*a.H  the  youn;:  plantations  liave  no  cliance. 
Tliat  Itluica  wiLH  really  the  inland  intendeil  to  lie 
d«-M*rilN^l  l)\  iroiiiiT,  and  tluit  hi-  kiitw  it  hiniM'lf 
i-rtit'ilv  in  rViT\'  no<»k,  tUrrx-  will  hanllv  U-  nnicli 
doubt  ill  the  iniiitl  of  tlit-  tniVtlN-r  who  c<iin|«in;.H 
on  tilt*  H|>i»t  till'  |HHia  with  tin-  nality.  Adininibly 
iiiLi|iti-t|  u<«  II  |ilar«*  nt  D'jMirt  for  a  ^luall  •-wirty:  pn»- 
\iil««l  with  a  fVw  |Hirt.'*  into  which  th<*  >hi|»*i  ci»uld 
«-iit«T  anil  Im-  •M-t'uri-lv  hi>ii*M-d :  hiiviii;^  a  c'i«i*«t  tur  tin* 
iii«i*t  |i;irt  ii:ari'«-<«*«ibl«'  and  v<-r\  d«-t«-ii*«il»li-,  and  |»hu*«-«l 
<i|i|ii»Hit«-  ami  ill  ^i^^'ht  of  thi*  mainland  o|  ttn-«'t*«*;  it 
w.io  al^i  within  a  rMU|i|r  «»f  hi>iir>«  t;i<*y  Niil  of  tlir 
i\X\  i>t*  >aiii<i^.  nil  thi*  i<«laiid  of'  t '•  phahiiiia.  ('«  rtainlv 
•  •n«-  ''f  till-  •  ,irli»  *t  and  Lrn*ni|i-*t  «»f  tli«i«M-  iiiii^t  aiicii-iit 
tipik   t  ill!  *   i'iMl'»«Md    bv    ivi'lni"  an    walU.       !•* -idi-^ 

•  •  4 

til*  *M     .iil\.iiit.iL'i  •«.    it    al<Mi   t  iijii\iil   all    tliiit    ciiulil    In- 
ititditl   ill    th«     larly    tun«  <«    «•!    i*i\ili.-wiliiin    t«>   tempi 
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occupation  and  provide  a  nucleus  and  a  home  for 
his  family  and  dependants,  whence  the  restless  and 
curious  Greek  might  wander  in  search  of  the  novel- 
ties of  his  day.  Ithaca  would  thus  naturally  sug- 
gest itself  to  Homer  as  the  home  of  Ulysses,  even 
if  he  had  to  invent  the  character,  and  find  a  spot 
adapted  to  his  conception  of  the  hero.  But  it  is 
probable  that  tradition  had  from  tune  immemorial 
connected  the  wise  and  crafty  king  with  the  island, 
and  the  few  medals — ^the  bare  half-dozen  that  alone 
properly  belong  to  its  histoiy-aU  point  in  the  same 
direction,  and  prove  that  it  has  always  borne  the 
sanxe  naiie  since  Homer's  time,  and  has  always  been 
regarded  as  having  been  the  habitation  of  Ulysses. 
The  various  direct  proofe  are  supported  by  collateral 
and  independent  evidence,  showing  how  completely 
Homer  must  have  had  this  spot  in  his  mind's  eye 
when  he  dramatised  the  facts,  and  adapted  the  tra- 
dition to  his  own  purposes. 

No  one  need  suppose,  however,  that  the  so-called 
'  castle  of  Ulysses '  in  Ithaca  was  the  actual  habitation 
of  the  husband  of  Peneloj^e  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  there  existed  in  Homer's  time,  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state,  that  wonderful  construction  whose 
foundations  and  enclosing  wall  are  now,  after  some 
thousand  years  have  elapsed,  still  fresh  and  unmis- 
takable. The  grottoes  and  the  fountains,  also,  that 
bear  ikmiliar  names,  do  not  convert  Homer's  poem 
into  a  bare,  naked,  and  prosaic  description.  They 
exist,  probably,  much  in  the  state  in  which  they 
always  were,  and  the  country,  the  ruins,  the  grottoes, 
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luifl    till*   fouiitaiiiH,  Mifticifiitly   com-siioiicl  with  tho 
priiiriil  outliiK-  friveii  l»y  the  futlier  of  |Nictry. 

I  left  IWiliki*  uImiuI  tour  o'clock  on  a  vcr}*  calm 
moniiii^r*  ho|iinf;  to  fiiul  a  fiivourable  brtH-zi*  fmtnulc 
tlic  Ituy,  which  is  Hhelt«»rL-<l  fmiii  the  eai»t,  north  and 
wet^t,  and  only  oih-ii  to  the  M»uth.  1  could  not  but 
feel  tliiM  c{uiet  and  aluKwl  Milenui  deiMirture  aH  a  fit 
leave  taking'  of  Siuita  Maura,  where  1  liad  met  t»uch 
extreme  kindnoHS  luid  atti-ntion,  and  where  I  liad  m-en 
Huch  a  contrast  between  the  Htonny  weather  and  the 
{niiceful  honien.  Indeed,  the  |jartui^  with  my  enter* 
tainer  wha  rather  tluit  of  old  friendii  tlian  recent  ac- 
quaintancefl.  lie  Iiad  not  only  houMxl  and  fed  me, 
but  luifl  devotc:d  hiji  tin)e  to  accomiuny  me  on  my 
way;  liad  intrcMluced  me  to  all  thoHe  who  could  anhibt 
in  my  inquirii-s;  and  m»w«  in  the  middle  of  the  ni;;lit, 
inMsti*d  on  U-in;r  dlMurlNil,  and  would  mi*  with  his 
•  iwn  I yi?i  tliat  rvt-rj'  thiii;:  wiu*  in  tlie  ri;:ht  way,  h» 
that  I  muld  havr  no  unnecesNir)'  dt-lay  or  dithculty. 

Hiio- Hiitrd  on  iHunl,  and  tin*  Umt  unl<ioM-4i  fniiu 
h«-r  ni<Mirin;:N  I  hud  hi^un*  to  think  and  l<N»k  alMjut  nie, 
wni|i|Nd  in  my  wann  cliwik.  the  M:int  >hihin;:  ovi-r- 
lu-ail  and  tlie  wiivo  taiiitlv  ri|»|»lin;5  on  the  iM-arh  at  n«» 
^nat  distant**.  'Ilu-n-  wan  n<»t  a  Imath  of  wind;  and 
uftiT  till-  ri»u;.di  wratlh  r  wr  had  had,  thr  coiitnL*«t  wu?« 
Vif)  >trikin;r.  With  l«iur  urtive  |«ir»  of  «*ir>,  but  a 
lit  aw  lN«it.  \\r  ni<*Md  ali>n«'  slowlv  and  «»tindilv,  nnd 
toviiinU  (Li\ break  wcn*  will  awuv  fnim  >anta  Maiini. 
'III*  Mill  piM-  aU»\i  a  Uink  ot  dnud.  not  an^'riU  but 
bi.ft\il\,  tiiitiii;r  witli  jMili  pink  tin-  li^'lit  rloiid**  in  th* 
%%t^t,  ;uid  L'l.idu.illy  l»ri:;litininj:,  tin«t,  the  dtMant  but 
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lofty  mountain  of  Cephalonia,  and  then  the  nearer,  but 
much  lower  summits  of  Ithaca.  Ithaca,  and  the  two 
headlands  of  Cephalonia,  were  directly  before  us; 
Arkudi,  and  the  other  islands  belonging  to  Ithaca,  to 
the  left,  and  the  last  point  of  Santa  Maura — Sappho's 
Leap — ^was  not  fer  off  to  the  right.  Each,  in  turn,  be- 
came bathed  in  full  sunlight ;  and  the  air,  being  heavy 
and  damp,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  already  extremely 
powerftil,  the  heat  was  soon  absolutely  oppressive.  I 
was  glad  to  throw  off  every  wrap  and  take  all  means 
to  obtain  a  breath  of  air.  As  the  morning  wore  on 
and  we  slowly  advanced,  Ithaca  became  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  absorbed  my  whole  attention. 
Cephalonia  was  then  hidden  behind  it.  The  position 
of  these  two  islands  is  peculiar.  Ithaca  is  not  only 
much  smaller  than  Cephalonia,  but  is  as  it  were  em- 
braced by  its  near  neighbour, — Cephalonia  curving 
roimd  and  enclosing  it  on  three  sides.  As,  however, 
the  moimtains  of  little  Ithaca,  though  not  nearly  so 
lofty  as  those  of  its  larger  neighbour,  which  indeed 
are  the  loftiest  of  all  in  the  Ionian  group,  are  still 
high  enough  to  exclude  anything  behind  them  when 
they  serve  as  a  foregroimd,  there  is  nothing  observ- 
able fi'om  the  sea  but  the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  hills 
immediately  adjacent. 

Ithaca  measures  about  seventeen  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  four  miles. 
It  is  in  feict  a  curved  ridge  of  Ihnestone,  highest  near 
the  middle,  with  several  small  spurs  to  the  east.  It 
is  said  to  be  healthier  than  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
and  its  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.     It  1ms  few 
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HtnwiiA  cif  luiy  kiiifl,  unci  none  of  the  Hnrnllent  iiniior- 
tanre,  im  they  at  oiirr  enter  the  m-u,  owinf?  t4>  the  (umx 
of  thi*  mountain  ridps  The  |M>|iuLition  ia  about  t4Mi 
thoUHiind,  an«l  is  flLitrihuted  over  the  uihmd. 

Thr  first  hniik  in  tht*  lint*  of  coaiit,  coniui^  in  from 
the  norths  is  tluit  wiiirh  o|M-ns  into  FrikiA  Itay.  The 
luilf  (loZ4'n  luihitationH  at  the  end,  which  fonn  the  vil* 
Lip*  of  the  MUiie  luune,  an*  seen  on  tumin^r  int4)  the 
}my.  Friki.H  Is  a  Hmall  {Mirt,  and  M-veral  tiHliin/r  iMNitH, 
lie!ti(k-M  home  veHM-Is  of  Lir«;(*  nize,  were  moored  in  the 
riNul.H  or  occupietl  hheltere<l  ucNikM.  Like  mo«t  of  the 
other  indcntationn  of  the  Luid  in  Itliaca,  it  rece<U*H  to 
»onH'  diMiuice,  and  im  conni^ctitl  with  a  luitural  valley 
and  littK*  htriiini.  I  notioi*<l,  tliat  the  quantity  of 
w»t4T  eiiterin;;  the*  mil  fn>ni  thiA  tttntun,  which  in  tlie 
lar;:<'Mt  in  Ithaca,  in  di*i|iro|Mirtioiuitely  nnudl,  rwn  when 
w«-  ('i»ii<«i<Iir  xUr  i\t«'nt  of  lan<l  draintil.  This  wa^  thr 
r:i*M-,  ulthtiipjli  ihi-n-  hjul  Int'tx  iiuirh  iiravv  niin  fur 
nianv  il.i\>  iin-\i(>ii<4  ti>  niv  vi**it.  Tht-  h<>u*M'?«  nf  Fri* 
ki^  Win*  nriiarkaMv  w<  11  l»uilt«  and  nt-at ;  and  thm* 
Wiio  an  air  i*!  oiinti»rt  and  i-aL*M'  jilMnit  tli«'  |ilac(*,  Vt-r^' 
ditl*  n  lit  fp »IM  tlic  a|»|M-anuK*t'  of  lia.Hilik('  nr  tht*  vilLfcp*H 
of  >aiita  Maum.  Tin*  inhal»itantj«  of  Itliara  an*  much 
addii't4-«I  t4i  huiritinii'  4H*ru|KfctiiiitN  anil  thiin  ^M-tIu  t^i 
tiim  for  tiit'm'««-lvt'.H  a  iNttrr  lixlihtmd  tluui  tlirir  innn* 
M;i\-atdit>UH*  iiri;:hlHiuni  tn  tht*  north.  Itlia4*a  lui.% 
ln*iii  tarlit-^t  tiuHN  ^upplit^l  Uvitn  and  nu-ti:  ami  itA 
I** .|ili-  |in  ti  r  iHMilin::  to  the  cultivation  of  th«*  land. 

I' roui  Friki^  a  'JinkI  muIi*  |iatli  ;/in-h  up  intt»  tin* 
rouiitrv  to  a  trw  ^iii.ill  \  ilia;;* -.h  anil  throu;;h  a  con**idi-r* 
alih*  tract  ift  cultivated  bud.      At  fir^t  it  pmctxtUalon;; 
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the  banks  of  the  little  stream,  which,  from  the 
black  sediment  left  by  its  water,  is  called  Melaenudros. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese; but  as  it  receives  the  water  of  some  mineral 
springs  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  available  for  medical  purposes,  this 
may  also  have  some  influence  on  the  result. 

The  path  from  Frikis,  up  the  country,  soon  rises, 
and  from  it  may  be  seen  a  number  of  small  vaUeys. 
converging  towards  the  little  port,  and  all  cultivated. 
To  the  right  is  a  wide  opening,  terminating  in  the 
Bay  of  AfFalis  to  the  north;  and  a  considerable  pro- 
montory, of  no  great  elevation,  extends  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  village  of  Oxoi  stands  on  the  hill  opposite, 
and  like  Frikis,  consists  of  very  decent,  clean-looking 
houses. 

My  object  in  landing  at  Frikis  was  to  examine  one 
of  the  curious  remains  of  ancient  times,  existing  near 
that  place.  It  is  called  the  School  of  Homer ;  though 
what  connection  it  can  have  had  with  a  school,  or  why 
the  old  poet  should  have  gone  there  for  instruction, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  way  to  it  lies  up  the 
little  valley  for  some  distance,  and  the  ruins  are  on  a 
plateau  immediately  below  the  last  rise  of  the  hill. 
They  overlook  the  Bay  of  Affiilis,  which  lies  imme- 
diately below;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  it  are  two  strong  springs  rising  within  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet,  but  not  connected.  Both  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  but  one  of  them  more  strongly 
than  the  other.  The  springs  both  rise  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  inland  cliff,  covered  with  rich  trailing  vc»getation, 
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ov4'r  which  fmh  watvr  dripo  into  a  muUl  pool  clonn  to 
uni*  t*(  tltr  itpnt);;it.  Thf  wult-r,  thiiM  fulling,  mixing 
with  tiw  waU-n  nf  t\w  Kpriiipt,  ntiiR  duwii  the  valley 
overs  hnikeii  nx^ky  hifl.  uiul  jiniu  the  Bomcwhat  birjiiT 
Rtmun  bi>lnw.  A  little  further  uii  wc  cuDc  suddenly 
to  the  ruuu. 


A  imtitm  •l.xl.  hu.lt  on  itv  (tl<l  TirlutiMB  f<i.i>.UtH»i. 
fuMlB^i  a4  M^  •Mir  >lu«a  !•■  lh(  luwv  InTv*. 


Tiling- tn(pii*-iii»(>t'iuiti()i)ity<H.-cii]iyakin<I  of  ]>kit<-uu, 
t'-niiiiiutiii;:  iil>rujttly  with  ii  !>ti-4-|i  ttu.'«-  ut'  rm-k.  flui>t 
i(t  till-  a-xtniuity,  uiid  (■•ininiuiiii-utiri;:  Willi  u  luwt-r 
|>Liti-uii  )>v  :i  iniriitH'r  (>t'Al<')n  (.-ut  in  ihi-  M>liil  nx-k,  itn- 
tin-  f.iiunLiti.iii!*  «.f  ti  (-.iiiiwlwi  fM»-ii>i\.'  ^-n-uji  iif 
|iiiil>tiii::N  iill  i-f  whii-li  an-oin-inif|»ilt>f  Lir;;.-,  w|ii:ini| 
M--k-.  i-Im-Iv  tiltol.  Init  iiMl  liL'>t<  iK^I  nith  iiii>rl;ir. 
Ndin'   III    thi -H'   ufi'    n'Ctaii<;uLir  uiul  Mttiii-   |>>l}^iiuil. 
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For  the  most  part  they  are  very  carefully  squared,  and 
fit  closely,  without  mortar  or  cement. 

Some  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  principal  remains  will 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  annexed  ground  plan 
and  the  sketches  of  the  walls  (see  pp.  241, 243).  These 
diagrams  are  not  strictly  accurate,  the  measurements 
having  been  taken  roughly ;  but  the  chief  features  are 
preserved.  The  parts  left  without  shade  are  those 
where  only  single  stones  lie  on  the  ground.  Of  the 
enclosure  B,  in  the  plan,  the  walls  are  tolerably  regular, 
and  are  all  fi-om  five  to  seven  feet  £ix)m  the  ground. 
Fragments  of  the  fidlen  stones  lie  about.  Near  the 
entmnce  (a),  and  at  the  point  marked  (b),  where  a 
window  appears  to  have  existed,  these  are  somewhat 
higher.  From  the  appearance  on  the  north  side,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ground  has  been  raised, 
perhaps  by  the  fallen  stones;  so  that  the  blocks,  of 
which  only  one  course  is  now  seen,  may  possibly  re- 
pose on  another,  which  was  really  the  foundation ;  and 
the  walls  may  have  one  course  of  these  large  blocks 
more  than  can  be  seen.  In  that  case,  assuming  that 
the  whole  height  was  at  least  that  of  the  present 
highest  stone,  this  gigantic  architecture  must  have 
been  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  Above  the  large 
blocks,  if  the  wall  was  required  to  be  higher,  smaller 
stones  fastened  mth  metal  were  probably  used.  There 
are  not  many  of  the  largest  stones  on  the  ground,  in 
this  place. 

The  structure  of  the  walls  is  simple,  but  belongs, 
probably,  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  Cyclopean 
work, — rather,  indeed,  to  Hellenic  than  true  Cyclo- 
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jM-an.  The  lurintit  HtoiKii  arc  mit  more  thiiii  five  fcet 
litii;.'.  ntiil  |»r<>l»)>ly  ii'HK'  Wfij^ltn  wi  much  m  thn'c  tmiM. 
S-vi-rwI.  hnwvv«T.  n-rtiiinly  i-xc<*<-«I  twn  Imw,  uiiil  wimi* 
<if  fhf  Imv^'t  Ktoiicn  an*  ihotn-  tlwl  muHt  huvc  htm 
lifti-il.  MtMt  ftf  thrm  iin-  w|iiun'<l.  luul  tho  Hiijrh* 
•tniHii  un-  lairtii'iiliirly  wi-U  cut.  Sunv  of  tht-  midilk* 
MtniKii  <>f  t\w  Willi  an-,  hnwvvrr.  irn-pllar.  Tlie  fiil* 
loH-iii^r  (liiifrnuii  iif  thc  Konh  wull  Will  )4iow  thi>  mctlxMl 
iif  c«iii!>inicli<tii.  A  nkctch  of  the  «>uth  wull  in  joven 
in  |i.  248.     Thi>rr  arc  no  uncut  utoiictt  in  tho  builtlitiff. 


-ii? 


Ai  tilt  t'iirlli>--t  I'lliit  to  t)u-  tionh.  mitrki'il  i '  in  tlw 
])Uin.  ilirri'  it  :i  <)>-«ft'iit  liy  a  iiiiinlM-r  nf  ttUt\'  )>t*-|M  cut 
ill  th<'  na-k  til  :t  tiTnu'i-  iilHUit  twi-ntv  ff«-t  In-lnw.  On 
!lii-|i-iT:i>>-.  tli.n-  jin-  niiiml  l'ni;nii''iil'>  i-fMniilli-r  wjtlli 
mil]  ;i  liir^-i-  n-k  wliiili,  ■•>  Utt-ly  ii.'*  tliv  tinii-  iil  wliiih 
Sr  \V.  li>-ll  vi.ii.il  t)i.'  ioLiif)  liii  Isot'.).  Minit  t»  )uiv>> 
(■-.  II  ill-  \un  r:il\,,l  IJ.iiiH  r"-  N-hiN.l.  All  ilii-  n milium 
<)•  »  riUil  liy  ttuit  <  niinnil  iinti<|iiar\'  >iinii<>l  imw  !■• 
lr.irf<l.  hut  iIk-H'  itn  •■till  M>in<'  of  lti<-  nii  li>-it  wliirli 
»tlRii-i<'<l  lii-t  iitt.fit I  (.t»!ii'r\-«-.l  H  Miull  i-ttVini  to 
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which  he  has  made  no  allusion,  and  in  this  there  is 
said  to  be  a  well,  but  it  is  now  choked  up  and  difficult 
of  access. 

The  condition  of  these  ruins  seems  to  differ  some- 
what from  that  which  they  presented  half-a-century 
ago.  The  land  around  is  under  cultivation;  and  the 
crops  cultivated,  being  com  and  fruit,  involve  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  digging  and  dressing.  Few  of  the 
trees  described  by  Gell  now  remain;  nor  did  I  ob- 
serve the  base  of  the  column  he  alludes  to. 

That  the  construction  is  the  remains  either  of  a 
temple  or  fortified  dwelling,  or,  perhaps,  was  a  de- 
fended look-out,  commanding  the  Bay  of  Afifalis, 
attached  to  a  small  temple,  seems  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  its  history  and  meaning.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  well-marked 
Cyclopean  structures,  of  which  there  remains  a 
definite  part  of  a  building  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  possesses  considerable  interest.  In  the  case  of  the 
towns  of  Samos  and  Cninea  in  Cephalonia,  and  Leucas 
in  Santa  Maura,  little  or  nothing  but  the  outer  walls 
of  the  town  remain ;  and  in  Aitos,  in  Ithaca,  although 
there  are  clear  indications  of  a  dwelling,  there  is  no 
such  complete  fragment  as  here.  I  have,  for  this 
reason,  dwelt  upon  the  details  at  some  length;  and 
I  have  done  so  the  more,  because  Gell,  in  his  admir- 
able and  detailed  account  of  the  island,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  done  it  full  justice. 

The  following  woodcut  and  that  in  page  241  will 
help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  two  principd  walls. 
They  face  the  north  and  south  i-espectively ;  and  the 
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latter  is  within  three  feet  of  a  wall,  also  Cyclopean, 
now  made  use  of  as  part  of  a  shed,  occupied  by  a 
former.  A  narrow  passage  is  thus  left  between  the 
two  old  walls,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  must  have  been 
into  this  darkened  and  shaded  passage  that  the  window 
opened.  The  aperture  for  the  window  is,  however, 
only  conjectural.  The  wall  of  the  shed  is  perfectly 
preserved  and  very  regularly  built.     The  south  wall 


of  the  principal  building,  except  the  two  angle  stones,  is 
constructed  of  courses,  each  consisting  of  three  smooth, 
well-proportioned,  and  carefully-squared  blocks,  five 
feet  long  by  thirty  inches  high,  and  of  about  the  same 
tliickness.  Four  very  large  stones  appear  to  have  been 
originally  placed  aa  the  foundation  of  the  ivall,  and 
these  four  must  have  had  a  total  length  of  eighteen 
feet.  Only  two  of  them,  however,  remain, — the  others 
having  apparently  been  Injui-ed.  The  stones  of  tlie 
upper  course  ui  this  south  wall  are  not  lai^c.  The 
north  wall  is  built  of  less  regular  stones  but  the  upjier 
course — the  fourth  course,  measured  from  the  earth, 
cuntains  one  stone  of  cxtraordinai*y  size.      This  is, 
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indeed,  the  largest  of  all;  and  its  exposed  face  is 
about  five  feet  square.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  the  walls  of  a  single  apartment  and  not  of  a 
city,  and  therefore  the  dimensions  are  proportionably 
extreme,  though  many  of  the  individual  stones  of 
Cranea  and  Samos  are  &r  larger. 

The  sulphur  springs  already  alluded  to  are  situated 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  ruins.  The 
little  village  of  Oxoi  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north. 
The  former  are  exceedingly  interesting  because  there 
is  still  a  tradition  that  Homer  came  to  bathe  in  the 
mineral  springs,  by  which  his  sight  was  restored. 
That  the  waters  are  calculated  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  they  may  influence  chronic 
ophthahnia,  supposing  that  common  oriental  calamity 
to  have  been  the  disease  the  blind  poet  suffered  from. 
The  spring,  like  the  river  that  flows  from  it,  is  called 
Melajnudros,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  the 
black  sediment  it  leaves. 

Oxoi,  or  Exoi,  for  the  name  is  spelt  both  ways,  is  a 
small  but  clean  and  pretty  village,  with  several  good 
houses,  situated  on  the  hill  side  above  the  Bay  of 
Affalis.  Leaving  the  so-called  school  of  Homer  and 
entering  the  village,  the  first  soimd  I  heard  was  the 
monotonous  hum  of  boys  learning  their  lessons,  and 
the  first  sight  was  the  modem  school-house.  It 
afforded  a  curious  contrast  to  the  ruin.  It  is  a 
well-sized,  well-built  room,  in  which  was  a  much 
larger  young  population  than  I  should  have  thought 
could  have  been  obtained  from  the  vilLige;   and  all 
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Wfre  i'npi;^-(l  in  hlioutiii^  aloud  ut  (lu*  full  pitch  «»l* 
tlH-ir  v'uictft.  I  liu%'t*  uotictHl  tin*  manv  curinutt  inuli* 
of  conducting  Hchmils  anions  the  Andm,  and  it  K*eniH 
Uiomu^hly  orirntjil.  I  aiii  not  ulilc  t4>frivf  un  o|iuiion 
ai«  to  thv  df-^^nt*  cif  tiucc4*M  it  ohtamH,  hut  it  ci*rtaifUy 
ducH  n<iC  at  all  accord  with  our  wcntc^ni  iniNli*  of  leani- 
injr.  I  Went  into  Uic  m:hool,  aiid  the  nuiM.*  wa^  huHhcd 
for  an  instant,  for  the  |>re.H4*nce  of  an  Kn^fliidiiniui  was 
quite  all  event  in  the  nei][rhliourluMNl.  Ver}'  kmhi« 
however,  the  work  went  on  apun  in  the  mune  ntyle. 

It  if«  riffht  t4i  mention  tluit  then*  exintji  in  thiM  |)art 
of  the  i?*LuuK  iMit  far  from  tlie  ih'IhmiI  of  Ihiiner,  a 
fountain  and  nii-k«  n-pinhnl  by  M>nie  a^  the  fountain 
of  An*thu*Mi  and  the  mi'k  (\iniX.  The  following  i« 
the  dii«cri|ition  of  thi.**  li^-ality  by  Mr.  Mure,  who 
viMtetl  it  in  IHSH:  — 

Initn«iliat«lv   In*1i»w  tht-  M'titniK  in   tiie  fertih*  land 

m 

anion;;  th«*  t»liv«*  tri'^'N  an*  tnu*e!«  of  tomb**  di.M*n\i*ri-4l 
bv  the  iMitMUitr\-  in  xhr  courv-  of  thrir  LiUmn*.  Kn»ni 
tht-no-  HI-  ppMi-^  4l«i|  upwiinis  nf  a  mill*  ntirthwunl  to 

annth«  r  nrk  kn«»\vn  ut  tht*  pn-M-nt  day  l»\  lltr  luinie 
of  riimx.  HiiHiilh  tin*  nrk  HprhiL's  a  tountain  [mwr^- 
w^-iii:;  |»n  t«  H'-iini^  ti»  U*  that  ^4  ArethuNi.  I  h** 
whi»li-  ;:niii|>  t*t  iibji «  t^  iitl'«T*»  a  (iiuiit*'r|Kirt  in  niiiiia- 
tun-  ut  tli«  ir  luuitt  •tt'lIiiWH  in  Anianithia  u  lihitf  i  litf 
Willi  a  flat  Mimiiiit  Im  l«iw,  a  *«|»riii;:.  tn*iu  ulit-nri'  u 
ri\til«t  tJoWo  tli:^iii'di  a  litllr  \allt\  infn  llit*  <Ma. 
I  III  n*  i«  tlii*  ditli-n*riri-,  h4»w<-\4-r.  tliat  tli«-  >uU*^  nf  the 
Vall<  \.  in^fi.id  «it  tuniiiii;;  u  |»n « i|iitoti«  l'I*  n.  iin-  In  n* 
a  ;;«tifl«  **li»|ii-,  and  tin-  ;»'rt>utid  lnHanN  tht-  >4  a,  iti 
|>l;u(    i»\    a    ru;:;:iil,    liU?*li\    h«.ilh,    i**   tf  rtd«-  ainl    \i«l| 
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planted.  The  fountain  is  also  &r  more  copious,  and 
has  lately  been  adorned  with  a  showy  architectural 
front  in  a  very  barbarous  style  of  art,  with  copious 
troughs  for  washing  clothes  and  watering  cattle.  It 
is  said  that  there  formerly  stood  on  the  ground  above 
a  village  called  Corakini,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  removed  to  Oxoi.  However  this  may  be,  the 
general  sense  of  all  those  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  of  late  years  has  been  rather  in  fiivour  of  the 
southern  than  the  northern  position  of  these  localities." 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  how  fiu*  the  former 
answers  to  the  description  that  remains,  and  what  are 
the  independent  proofs  of  its  being  the  Corax  in- 
tended by  Homer. 

Below  Oxoi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
little  port  called  Polls ;  from  its  name,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  village.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  and 
there  is  also  a  well.  Two  chapels  are  close  by,  whose 
construction  is  ancient;  they  are  probably  Roman, 
and  are  bmlt  of  brick.  Not  far  off,  and  on  the  rise  of 
the  hill,  is  the  village  of  Stavros;  above  which  are 
other  antiquities.  Stavros  is  a  small  group  of  neat 
houses,  less  imporbmt  than  Oxoi;  it  is  on  the  road 
leadinor  from  Oxoi  to  Bathi. 

Although  I  did  not  know  any  one  in  Oxoi,  I  fomid 
that  I  was  expected  to  call  at  the  house  of  the  pri- 
mate, or  principal  inhabitant,  and  I  did  so  accord- 
ingly. As  I  went  along  and  passed  the  open  houses 
of  the  villagers,  I  was  invited  by  more  than  one  to 
enter  and  tiike  refreshment.  The  house  of  the  pri- 
mate was  a  very  comfortable  villa   residence,  well 
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liiiilt,  ciinvfiiicnt,  cliiin,  iiml  wi-ll  funiisliHl.    It  iiii;;ht 
liiivr  lM'4*fi  tniiis|>|jint«-«l  Ut  tlu*  t>ut.Hkirt*«  of  n  countn' 
town  ill  Kii;:Liiul  witiiout  i-xcitiii;;  iniirh  n*iiuirk.     It 
hwl  u  loll''  triiiita«M*,  unci  t»nlv  oih*  hton'V  iiImivi*  the 
jrniund  tl«ior.     T\\v  nM»nis  wc*n*  wcll-pni|MirtioiK-<l  and 
i*oiiv«-iiit'iit.     My  li«>st  sjiokf  tt  littU*  Italiuiu  nnd  intn>- 
(Iurt*(I  iiic  to  liiH  witi*,  wluKH-  (*lirihtiun   iiuiih*  hy  the 
way  wiiH  ItuAilikt',  or  lioyal.     She  wilh  a  Min|ile-iiuui- 
nfn*<K  |>l<ift.Miiit,  anil  th<»n>ii;:hly  friciHlly  |mtmiii.     A;* 
KtMiii  iiM  hii«-  could  |in'|Nin'  it«  a  ;rlaf«H  of  lenioiuuli*  wua 
iin*M'nt«-il  int\  luid  it    wa.H  with  ditticiiltv  tluit  I  €•)»• 
iii{N*<|  nwi-t-tHHiitN  coir<-<',  and  liiM-iiit?*.     >lu*  ex|in'?*«e«l 
her  ^rniit   n*;L'n  t  tliat  An*  roiild  not  tadk  ti»  nit%  and 
I  Won  pildi-n  opiniuiis  l»i»th  from  hii^lMind  and  wif(% 
liy  iiotii'in;r  tlnir  littli-  ;rirl  -a  hwcc't  child*  jiM  three 
ymr^  old.  and  one  of  th«-  |»n-ttie>t  !»|NviiiieiiH  of  lireek 
;:irlli«Hi<l   1   h:iil   «m  « n  ^inn*   I  raiiir   t(»  the   inland'*.      1 
(-««iiM  liiinllv  t  <M-;ii««    rn»in  iIk  m*  kind  fri*  nd^,  and   in\ 
li*>«'t    :i«  riini|i:ii.ii  d    im-    kirk     tin-    \\litil«-    di>talM'«'    t«» 
Iriki-*.      nil  rt;i«  liii.ij  ihi  n*  I  wa«*  a;:.ii!i  ••tlind  t'offi  i- ; 
liuT  fill**  tiiiM'   l»\    fit!   otlir*  r  tit'  thf  lit-alth  d«  |«irtiiii-nt, 
i^liM  had  Im«ii  di  I'Mti  d  ti>  a<'t  a**  inv  ^.Miid*-;   I  did  n«»t 
n-fu*M-   it.   *>u;'|«i<«iii;r   that    I  (-i*uld  otl'ir  2^>nii-  ntiini: 
liiit  whi  11  1  u*:.t   «iii   lM<i!'fl   tht*  Uial   and  ('li«lt-a>i»iin'd 
til  imhiri-  hii;i  !••  a4'«'i|it  a  tritilii;:  :;nitnit\  t*ir  hi**  mt- 
\\rt\    I    iiti  t    uith   a  |M>i!itttl   ainl  aliMiliit*-    n  filNil ;   lii- 
oiilv  di^iPil  t*i  h.i\<    tlif  hii!i«*iir  lit  «»h;kNiii;/  hai.«U  uith 
tilt ,  ami   I    !ii«d  ii<tt   <*.iv  h<iw    i  ht-trtullv    I    n « nLMii^iI 
tht   ::t  iitli  ri.  iiiU  t*«liii;.'  tlui^  t\i»ri-H*M  tl.       1  lii<«  wa.^  h\ 
!.••  iiii.iti<«  tht-  iiitU    tHia-*i*in  I'll   whit'li    i    II**  t   th  liiaii  \ 
ai.d  h«i-«|iit.iht\  tit  that  kin<l 
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Leaving  Frikis,  I  found  the  wind,  of  which  there 
had  been  plenty  on  the  hill,  insufficient  in  quantity 
and  unsatisfactory  in  direction.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  once  more  to  take  to  our  oars,  and,  passing 
the  headland  of  St.  Elias,  we  soon  entered  the  gulf  of 
Molo.  A  bay  opens  at  right  angles  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  gulf  about  three  miles  £ix)m  St.  Elias,  and 
entering  this  sheltered  nook,  which  is  further  defended 
from  weather  by  a  rocky  island  near  its  mouth,  we 
are  immediately  in  sight  of  Bathi,  or  Vathi,  the  capital 
of  modem  Ithaca. 

Few  towns  are  more  pleasantly  situate.  It  spreads 
out  in  a  long,  nearly  semi-circular  line  close  to  the 
water's  edge  at  the  head  of  the  little  land-locked  bay, 
which  when  entered  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  The 
town  consists  of  a  number  of  white  houses,  all  clean  and 
neat,  and  either  newly-j)ainted  or  freshly  whitewashed. 
Between  the  houses  and  the  water  is  a  fine  quay,  and, 
the  water  being  deep,  a  few  brigs,  and  schooners,  and 
smaller  craft  in  large  numbers,  come  close  up  and 
discharge,  or  load,  their  cargoes  alongside,  close  to  the 
houses  and  offices  of  the  merchants.  Ithaca  is  a  place 
of  some  traffic,  and  supplies  sailors  to  many  islands 
as  well  as  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  besides  doing 
some  business  of  its  own. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  or  pool  of  Bathi  (pro- 
nounced Vathi)  is  a  small  rocky  island  now  shorn 
smooth,  and  covered  entirely  by  a  circular  building. 
This  building  contains  the  HeiJth  office,  the  Laza- 
retto, and  the  prison.  It  looks  dull  and  melancholy 
enouirh,   and  from  a  distance   seems  a  sort  of  ex- 
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cn*9cencx'  Htuck  apiiiiHt  the  whitv  tHiumi»,  ulthou;;li 
niilly  M*|mniU'<l  fnMii  thfin  by  iit  k-uAt  a  hiindnHl 
yunlj«  uf  wu(4*r.  A  HxiiiiLir  iHlaiHl  uliout  the  naiiie  hm% 
but  ill  iti«  iiuturul  state  uiid  cniwiied  withacuiie  uf  aii- 
ffular  fn^nneiitA  uf  weathennl  liiiientone,  in  {)ttMe«i  to 
the  ripht  on  enteriiijr  the  harbour.  It  lit*H  lietweeii 
the  liarlMiurH  of  Itathi  aiul  I>exia«  I  wan  told,  and 
fully  U-lieve,  tliat  the  lazaretto  iiJaiid  ¥raa  once  aa 
rocky  luid  kifty  an  thiA,  and  a  Hiiiall  fraj^ient  of 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  a)urt-}'ard  of  the  priMJii 
han  been  left  aa  a  Hort  of  |iniof  tif  thin  fonuer  con- 
ditioii.  Certainly,  wluitever  niay  be  gained  by  the 
exclianps  there  in  no  iiiipniveineiit  in  the  pic- 
tiireM|iie.  Kxcept  nmiid  the  little  ijihuid  there  ia 
det*|>  water  iKit  only  thnmf^hout  the  |nmi1,  Imt  in 
alimift  all  {nirtj*  of  the  gulf  of  Molo.  In  tliin  n*i«|iit:t 
thi-  harlMiiir  difl'cpi  iiuh'h  fmiii  iiuuiv  of  tlhiM.*  in 
thi-  loiitaii  i^LuhK  wlii-n*  the  gnidtud  i«iltiiig  up  is 
thi*   <':iu«N-    ut'  iiiucli    iiudiiria.      It   is  ^aid   tluit    liutiti 

i«>  uirtit  iilarl\    ht  althv   and   fni*   t'r«»iii  fi-vi-r.  and  thin 

•  •  • 

in  lik<  1>  riii»u;;h,  ••inr**  I  bin*  an*  ii«»  Mn-aiiiH  to  carry 
iiitit  tlif  harlNiur  il<*4'iiiii|HiHiitg  Vf;;ttalilr  or  aniiiud 
iiuitl*  r,  and  ii«»  r>hallnH>  wh<»?*4'  «'Vu|MiRitii>ii  lays  bitn* 
Lm^'c  tnirt<«  tif  !«waitip.  Th«*  luirlMiur,  tlioii;;h  •fitu- 
rally  Nil**'  ami  |«rt*rrtly  ^h«  lt«-n^l.  t*%  luitiindly  Miljivt 
t**  tlaw^  lit  uiiid  milling  d«»\vM  t'n»ni  th«'  iiinuntaiiiH 
aPMUid,  and  tli«-<M*  in  -uiiiiiitr  an*  ilangrniii^  t«>  tht* 
niiialli  r  ^lii|»|>iiii:.  1  hr  ala  li<>ni;:i ,  hi»Wr\tr,  in  \*r\ 
gi««l.  Iiiiiii*dial«  ly  at^rr  mill  Imixy  litrniits  |n»iir 
ii«<\\n  iiitii  li.«  Ii2i\  and  ;rnlf  tn*iii  tli«>  iiiuuntaiii« 
an'Ui.«l,   eH|N^ully   t'niiii    NehtcNs    Hh<»M'    fkt«*ep    miK.h 
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ai'e  deeply  and  permanently  furrowed  with  the  erosioii 
of  these  water-courses;  but  except  that  at  intervals 
a  natural  talus  of  angular  stones  is  to  be  seen  flanking 
the  mountain,  one  might  suppose  the  result  to  be 
undistinguishable.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  large  and 
important;  but,  of  whatever  extent,  it  is  quickly 
buried  under  deep  water. 

Besides  the  principal  harbour,  romid  a  large  part  of 
which  the  town  of  Bathi  is  built,  there  is  another 
smaller  harbour  a  little  beyond,   only  separated  by 
a  headland  and  narrow  isthmus.     It  is  the  port  of 
Dexia,  ^vith  deep  water  and  a  shingle  beach,  and  fidr 
landing  for  small  boats.     A  good  rough  road  proceeds 
from  the  town  across  the  little  isthmus,  and  comes 
do^vn  on  this  beach,  continuing  round  the  shore  to  the 
end  of  the  main  gulf  and  branching  off  to  Aito,  whence 
there  is  a  ferry  to  Samos,  in  Cephalonia.     This  is  one 
of  the  principal  roads  in  the  island,  and  is  kept  in  good 
condition.      The  road  towards  Arethusa's  fountain, 
and  that  branching  from  the  Aitos  road  to  Stainros 
and  Oxoi,  and  to  Frikis,  is  almost  the  only  other  road 
constructed. 

At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Molo  the  water  is  a  little 
more  shallow  than  elsewhere ;  and  no  doubt,  the  de- 
bris and  detritus  brought  down  after  storm  are  here 
chiefly  distributed.  The  deposit  has  not  yet  extended 
far,  but  is  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion gouig  on.  A  certain  breadth  of  flat  ground  is 
already  formed;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  deposit  from  the  enclosing  mountains  will  it  ui- 
crease.     The  water  is,  hoAvever,  too  deep  to  allow  of 
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nipid  adviuici-;  niul  tlio  dt'iNHitH  oimiiifr  in  fnuii  tin* 
Im-iuI  of  tlir  pilf  an*  Htiuilh-r  tlmii  tlnKH*  fnim  thi*  tiunin- 
tuiii  oil  tlu*  north  Mv.  No  vilbip'A  haw  rim*ii  uloti;; 
thin  Khon\  iMit  then*  un*  a  few  (h-taoh«Hl  ht»U!M*M  at  the 
fxtn-iiir  head  of  thr  jriilf.  ( hi  Xhv  hi;rh(*r  frnmiid,  uiid 
ill  \AiicvH  out  of  fti;;ht  from  thr  ncn,  aro  a  frw  villap^ft, 
thinly  inhahitt-d ;  and  |M'rha|Ki  the  al>M'iicf  of  |N*ople  itf 
dm*  to  an  ohl  wnM*  of  tht*  iiiMnirity  of  livin;;  too 
n«ir  a  lAacv  to  wliit'h  thrn*  was  <ii>v  arcrsji  hv  water. 

Thrn*  is  nothin^r  n'liuirkahh*  alMiut  the  town  of 
llatht,  lM*v(»nd  thr  ahiiost  uiiifonii  miitin^AH  and  ck^aii- 
x\v%n  of  the  exterior.  The  |>riiiei|«d  |Hirt  in  in  the 
Stnulti  mnriwt^  the  niariiie  |«inMh*, — a  hni;r  terrace, 
all  the  hou!M*s  of  whieh  fae«*  the  mil.  The  houM*H  are 
neither  n'<niLirlv  Imilt,  nor  an*  thev  at  all  in  the  line 
of  an  ev«n  riirv«*.  PLieiil  hv  aeeidi'iit  «ir  the  e«»iive* 
liitfirr  nf  th«-  in«»ni«iit  in  ?»*»!ne  s|int  l»y  tin*  wat«-r  ••idr, 
and   with  ih»  n  L'ltnl  !•»  ^vnlnn•trv,  tiny  do  ii<»t  even 

•  mm 

f:iif  in  th«-  Hjini*-  tlin-i  ti«»ii ;  hut  still  tin-  ;:riM-nd  effivt 
i-  :ji«»<l.  rh«n-  an-  ip»  puMif  )»uiMin^'H  i»f  iiii|M»rtanr«', 
thi*  rhun  lit  H  In  iii«r  |MMir  and  MiialL  and  tin*  nuiniri|Nd 
ali*i\v:tnt*f  •M*an*«'lv  *«ut!it  ii nt  ti»  d<»  iiKin-  than  k«i*p  tlniii 
t«»«/rih«  r.  A  «Miri«»UH  tni;:nii  nt  of  nn»*l«*ni  ai^-liitivture, 
iii'W  in  ruins,  fae«'H  tli*-  m-:i,  m-ar  th«*  UirnirkH.  It  wits 
riiti-tnirti-il  l»v  tli»'  TurK'*,  and  Mrni**  to  havi-  U-rii 
ni«':int  tcf  an  otiirial  rt-iilrm**'.  It  wa*«  n«'\ir  fini*>li«'d, 
and  iii»w  tlnn-  i**  a  di«*|iut«-  a^  t*»  nwiMT^hi|»  Utwii*n 
tli«  ;:ii\i  nifn*  lit  and  tli**  «i\vn«rs  nf  tin-  atljacrnt  Lilid. 
It  \*»>V^  .!«  ili<M<lat*  a**  laiitl  and  l>uildin:/*«  in  ihaiirrrx 
ur*    apt  t«>  lilt  in  MfiL'laii«l. 

In  tii<   niidill«  <if  tin-  tnwn,  i'l*»*M-  in  tin-  m^k  and  with 
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a  landing  place  of  its  own,  is  a  neat  heuse  surrounded 
by  a  verandah,  and  easily  recognised  by  a  statue  placed 
on  a  small  pedestal  in  front.  This  is  the  house  of  the 
'.  I  Resident.     It  is  a  comfortable,  roomy  place.     All  the 

inhabited  apartments  are  on  the  floor  above  the  ground^ 
those  below  being  stables,  offices,  and  stores.  Besides 
the  residence,  there  are  several  other  good  private 
houses,  and  many  more  that  are  occupied  entirely  for 
business.  The  mercantile  interests  in  Bathi  are  evi- 
dently of  some  magnitude. 

Bathi  is,  of  course,  the  principal  port  in  the  island, 
and  the  number  of  ships  and  boats  that  belong  to  it  is 
really  very  large.  Many  of  the  ships  are  of  consider- 
able burthen.  The  population  of  the  town  is  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  and  of  this  a  large  part  is  en- 
tirely occupied  in  matters  connected  with  shipping. 
This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  at  certain  seasons  hardly 
a  man  or  boy  is  to  be  seen. 

As  in  Santa  Maura,  the  presence  of  strangers  is  so 
rare  in  Ithaca,  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
their  accommodation.  An  English  visitor  is  thus 
obliged  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  Resident,  who 
here,  as  in  almost  all  the  islands,  exercises  the  rites 
and  virtues  of  this  great  public  duty  in  a  manner 
wortliy  of  the  country  he  represents.  In  Ithaca,  as 
m  Santa  Maura,  and  as  aft<3rwards  in  Cephalonia,  no 
limits  seem  to  be  set  to  the  attempt  to  make  the 
stranger  at  home,  and  provide  every  means  of  assist- 
ing him  to  cany  out  his  mquiries.  The  present  Resi- 
dent at  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  Counts  Roma  of  Zante, — 
an  old,  important,  and  wealtliy  family  of  the  Venetian 
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olipirchy.  Tlirn*  i*  n<)  KnpliHhinaii  in  the  p)vern- 
nu'iit,  aiid  hut  hulf-iiMltNU'ii  fun-ipuTM  in  the  whole 
irtlaml. 

Itiithi  in  entirely  u  nHxlern  town,  unci  in  no  calk^l 
fnun  the  holk>w  in  wliich  it  is  huilt.  Not  nuuiy  cen* 
turi<*H  n;?fi,  tlu*  whfih*  iHlfUid  of  Ithaca  was  alwolutely 
fle|Mi|Milat4'<l  by  the  Turks,  in  a  frnvt  endeavour  t)u«y 
miwle  to  put  a  stop  to  piracy.  Uut  piracy  is  a  natural 
oc*niiiiiti«»ii  of  the  <ireeks  in  time  of  trouble  and  difli* 
culty.  It  is  sufr^*st(*d  by  the  numerous  furiliti(*s 
aflr«ird«*«l  by  the  (treek  islands  f^*nerally,  which  alHHind 
with  saf«%  hhelten*<l  |M>rtA,  int4)  which  Uuts  can  i*asily 
run,  and  whenc«*  their  owners  are  not  easily  dittlodfri'd. 
Reiiidt^s  this,  it  is  difficult  to  |N*rsuade  a  Gn*ek  tliat 
n*pibir  truile  is  more  res|iectabh*  and  profitable  tlian 
im-pilnr  and  illepd  tnilfic.  The  last  cobiiiisuiff  of 
Itluu'u  i.N  tlit'n'ton%  of  ciini|Ninitivrly  nuMb-ni  date,  antl 
i.H  diir  to  till*  Vf-nt-tijui^.  I>oubtIe!^s  there  is  u  jfntit 
niixtun*  t>f  ni(*f.  tnit  it  MH*ms  ii  nion*  favtmniblt*  mix- 
tun-  than  \^  to  In*  fuiuid  rl<M-wlien*.  Mtw^t  of  th«*  sur- 
nMiriiliii;:  inhiiMU  uihI  tlh*  main  bind«  iMith  of  ttnin-e 
and  Allisiiii;!*  lM*Hii|i*<i«  N>in<*  Ven«'tian  i^Lulds  htiiHtl  to 
supply  ruliiiiiiti*;  but  th«'  tini'k  eli-nit-nt  pn-vailtd. 
Ill  Liii^Mia:.^*'  and  bidiitn  tbi*  i*«Lui<l  tbu<^  ImImii;:!*  to 
tfn-4t*«-:  but  tb«n'  i^  fMini«*tbin;;  (piitr  di^tiiiot  in  tin* 
fiiitun  -» i»f  tb«'  jw-^jpli'.  Til*  y  an*  Iwttrr  jookin;:.  Utt«T 
dn*»Mti.  Mi-ati-r.  und  ultoptlh  r  in  U'tt'-r  condition  tlinn 
tlifir  n«  i'diUiuPi.  Add  tt»  tliiN  tluit  tlirv  ar^*  far  nion* 
m-tixf  and  ldMinon%  and  Uttrr  pivrnM*^!  tluui  tin*  in- 
liabiliiiif<«  iif  llir  mainland  luivi*  vrt  U-i-n,  and  tlitn* 
ii*   ii«i  ditfitulty    in   \uu\*  r«taiidinL'   wliv    tli«'V    Mirci^il 
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better  and  are  more  respectable  than  their  continental 
neighbours. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Bathi  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  the  town  of  Santa  Maura,  but  it  is  dis- 
tributed over  a  mile  and  a-half  of  beach;  and  looks, 
therefore,  much  more  imposing.  The  back  streets, 
though  less  seen,  do  not  contain  worse  built  or  poorer 
houses  than  the  strada  marina;  and  there  is  in  every 
i :  i  direction  an  air  of  life  and  comfort  that  is  very  strik- 

ing.     In  all  these  respects,  no  town  in  the   Ionian 
islands  can  compare  with  it. 

The  cultivation  of  Ithaca  is  not  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  islands;  but,  like  all  of  them,  the 
population  is  uisufficient.  Everywhere  the  valleys  are 
well  cultivated,  and  they  are  said  to  yield  large  supplies. 
The  country  is  partly  enclosed ;  and  in  places  where  it 
is  important,  irrigation  is  not  neglected.  Even  the 
loose  stones  on  the  hill  sides  are  made  available  for 
vines,  and  are  arranged  in  steps,  or  terraces,  to  a  great 
height.  But  the  supply  of  com  gro>vn  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand;  and  were  it  not  for  the  migratory 
nature  and  habits  of  most  of  the  islanders,  those  who 
stay  at  home  would  come  off  but  badly.  As  it  is, 
what  with  the  fish,  which  is  plentiful  and  good,  and 
the  com  and  meat  imported,  there  is  no  want  of  food. 

The  fisheries  are  large  and  important,  and  extend 
for  some  distance  towards  Greece.  They  include 
during  the  sunmier,  besides  eatable  fish,  a  consider- 
able fishery  for  fine  sponges,  of  which  many,  fiilly 
equal  to  fine  Turkey  sponges,  come  into  the  market. 
I  was  fortunate  enough,  during  my  short  stay,  to 
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«>htuiii  u  AiM*ciini'ii  tif  tlu'  fincHt  kind,  u  fiMit  in  dia- 
tnt*ti*r  und  ti*n  inrlir»  lii^rli.  Such  H|M>n;;(*ii  an*  mn*ly 
f«>ini(l;  hut  the  onliiuin'  mzoa  arv  vi*!*)'  commtm.  Thr 
price*  u^k(*<i  nu*  for  uiy  i«|Minfrc  wum  ei^ht  Hhillinpi; 
and  it  waM  con^i<lrn-d  hif;h,  t\w  vxtmim  Ih*ui^  tliat  tht* 
nfUfMiii  was  fiviT,  and  tlu-n?  wen*  none  in  the  market. 
Ii<*?»id«-H  ti|ioii;;fis  niuch  valuahh*  n*d  coral  ia  ahu)  ol>- 
tained  in  the  n«'i;;hlM>urin^  miiM;  hut  it  is  divc*tl  fttr  liy 
Nc«a|M)litaiu^  who  conu*  hen*  for  the  puqMJiH*  fmni  time 
to  time,  and  aitry  away  the  n*^ult  of  their  lalNuini  to 
Corfu. 

Like  all  the  iHliUidrt,  Itluica  in  not  oidy  thinly  |ie<i|»k*<l, 
hut  the  |M»puLitioii  incn'a.«(4*M  ver}*  hlowly.  It  may  not 
always  luive  lN-«*n  mu  thouj^h  it  is  luinlly  hkely  tluit 
the  i.^Luid  can  evt-r  have  Im^u  ven*  nmch  cimwiUhL 
except  for  tMmit*  s|iecial  reiLH4>n  and  for  a  nhort  time. 
At  liny  niti',  the  n'|Nat«*«l  und  i-ntin*  removal  of  the 
wliolr  impidatioii.  whi(*h  ha>  tak«n  plact-  MVi*nd  tiints 
within  tht'  la^t  twu  thnU'^iud  y4*ar<*«  and  tht*  >|«ir<(«* 
|iiipulati«»fi  of  (ini*i*f  und  other  adjiu'i-nt  muntrii^ 
wiMiId  naturally  ppvrnt  u  nipid  adxanci*  in  niodt-rn 
liin*"*.  Nnr  i-  tht-n*  niuili  pn»«»|Hrt  iif  cluui;:**  or 
inipni\*'iii«*ni  in  (lii^  n-|MM-t  in  tlir  futun*.  I  iuhr 
Kn;:li*h  pr«il«*ti'»n,  lli»T«-  lia«»  iN-m  Miin«*  in*Tra.M',  Imt 
it  i**  n**  lt«*«*  t**  *'|Niulati'  t»n  lh«'  pn»l».ilil«*  i-tlVft  of 
uiii**ii  with  <ip«rt-.  riii*«  may  «-v«'n  rh«*«  k  lli«*  *»li;:lit 
inrnaM-  Iat*-1\  n*«tiri'alilf.  'I  h«*  niru  «»t  Ilhara  an* 
rrrtaiiilv  Ui'tix**  und  liu«iv;  it*  women  an*  ul^»  urti\«*, 
and    ar«'    tuintlv    an«l    «Iian.      Tin*    faniilit-^    an-    ni»t 

m 

>ntidl.      In    thtM-    ini|M>rtiuit    n-.««|NVtN    tin*    i*»Untl    «•!' 
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Ulysses  is  ahead,  not  only  of  the  land  of  Greece,  but 
of  most  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  cultivation  of 
land  for  grain  crops  or  fruit  is,  however,  of  necessify 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  island,  and  is  even  there 
confined  to  crops  more  valuable  for  exportation  than 
food.  All  the  essentials  of  life,  except  oil,  have  to 
be  imported;  and  should  the  Greek  government  find 
it  necessary  to  tax  imports,  the  people  would  probably 
rather  smuggle  and  resist  than  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  heavier  export  duty  would  certainly  check 
trade. 

A  certain  amount  of  boat-building  is  done  at  Bathi. 
The  craft  there  built,  though  not  very  handsome  or 
with  approved  lines,  are  probably  well-enough  adapted 
for  the  rough  work  to  which  they  are  devoted.  They 
are  fishing  boats, — ^rather  broad  in  the  beam,  and  not 
remarkable  either  for  strength  or  speed.  They  are 
chiefly  coasting  vessels.  Probably,  under  less  un- 
favourable circumstances  than  are  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  British  cruisers,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  outcry  raised  at  the  slightest  appoarance  of  such 
a  thing,  these  boats  might  be  found  not  ill  adapted 
for  a  little  piracy.  Not  that  the  Ithacans  are  worse 
than  their  neighbours ;  but  with  such  creeks  and  small 
harbours — such  caverns  and  recesses  for  storage — such 
weather  and  such  a  population  on  the  coast  as  is  found 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, — ^it  really  must  be  dif- 
ficult for  Greek  nature  to  resist  the  forcible  appropria- 
tion of  property  on  the  high  seas.  It  belongs  to  their 
history,  and  is  deeply  engrained  in  their  nature ;  and 
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(me  can  honlly  look  on  the  nifr)a*<l  picturoflqucneiui  of 
thrnuelv4ii  uiul  their  cmft  without  aknoAt  excusing 
them  for  following  their  iniitinctii. 

I  could  not  diM^over  tluit  Itluica  had  much  opinion 
on  the  matter  of  lumexution.  That  the  Ithacaiui  will 
afrri-e  to  caHt  ut  their  h>t  with  (in*ece  when  calk**! 
on  tu  give  a  vote  on  the  Kuhject^  is  almoiit  certain ; 
hut  tliat  they  may  n^gret  it  afterwanls  and  lie  thrown 
back  in  their  adMuice  to  wealth  is  also  very  prohahle. 
I  imagine,  too,  tliat  some  of  the  mercliaiits  who  are 
int4'resteil  in  the  matt-rial  pnw|N*rity  of  the  island 
alniuly  set*  tluit  they  at  least  will  not  gain  by  the 
cluoige  of  government. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

■ 

EXCURSIONS   FROM    BATHI CAVE    OF    DEXIA ANCIENT    AND 

MODERN   GROTTOES  OP  THE  NAIADS THE    PRINCESS  PONY 

VISIT  TO  CORAX  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ARETHU8A — THE 
CLIFF  AT  ARETHUSA^S  FOUNTAIN — WATER  AND  FERNS  OVER- 
HANGING  THE    SOURCE CATHARA    AND    THE   ANCIENT    NE- 

RITOS VIEW   FROM    THE    MOUNTAIN   TOP HOSPITALITY   OF 

THE     SUPERIOR    AT    CATHARA  —  LENTEN    REPAST    PROVIDED 

FOR    THE    TRAVELLER AITOS^    OR    THE    EAGLETS    CLIFF 

CASTLE   OF  ULYSSES GREAT   EXTENT  OF  THE    RUINS STYLE 

OF    ARCHITECTURE THE    ACROPOLIS — VIEW    FROM    AITOS 

LAERTES^   FARM HOMER^S    POETICAL   USE    OF    ITHACA   AND 

ITS  BUILDINGS  DEFENDED  —  CALAMOS,  PETALA  AND  THE 
ECHINADES. 

The  chief  excursions  from  Bathi  are  four, — ^all  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  classical  interest  with  which 
the  island  is  so  completely  surrounded.  It  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  forget  Ulysses  and  Homer  in  Ithaca  as  it  would 
be  to  forget  Shakspeare  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  They 
meet  us  at  every  turn.     True  or  false,  the  stories  of 
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the  island  all  hang  upon  them.  It  would  be  diflScult 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  descnption  by 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey  really  is,  and  was  meant  to  be, 
an  account  of  what  the  poet  had  seen  in  Ithaca,  even 
were  the  question  to  be  calmly  and  dispassionately 
discussed  by  the  stay-at-home  critic  in  his  easy  chair; 
but  when  the  decision  lias  to  be  aiTived  at  by  the 
traveller  visiting  the  spot,  to  doubt  the  identity  is 
simply  impossible.  The  Ithaca  of  our  day  is,  and 
must  ever  remain,  the  Ithaca  of  Homer. 

"  Sunny  Itliaca 
Where  riaeo  dear  with  woods  of  qtuTering  loaves 
Mount  NeritOB ;  and  niany  iales  lie  round 
Full  close  together, — Samon  and  Dulichium 
And  foreet-crowned  Zacynthue.     Townrda  the  West 
With  peaks  o'ertopping  all,  lien  in  tho  tea 
My  low-detled  Ithaea,  while  to  the  East 
And  mid-day  bud  lie  tho  others  all  aloof. 
"Tia  rugged,  but  a  kindly  nnrsi  ng- mother ; 
And  Dothing  sweeter,  to  ray  sight  at  least. 
Can  I  behold." 

Odtss.  ix.  22,  et  aeq. 

Taking  a  boat  and  rowing  out  from  the  little  Imy, 
or  port,  of  Bathi  to  the  larger  Gulf  of  Molo,  into  which 
it  o[K.'ns,  Mount  Neritos  is  seen  directly  befoi-e  us, 
i-ising  boldly  and  almost  vertically  from  the  ■water's 
edge.  Towai'ds  the  top  is  seen  the  Monastery  of  Ca- 
thara,  and  in  the  sides  are  the  deep  furrows  made  by 
the  rushing  waters  of  many  a  ye-ar'a  storm  and  rain. 
To  the  left  is  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  closed  in  by 
the  mounts  of  Aitoa,  crowned  by  its  castrum,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Ulysses. 
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On  the  same  side  of  the  gulf  and  immediately  to 
the  left  in  coming  out  from  Bathi  is  seen  the  pictu- 
resque and  quiet  little  recess  of  Dexia, — a  pretty, 
sheltered  cove,  like  the  Bay  of  Bathi,  but  much 
smaller.  Hence  Ulysses  took  his  departure.  Here 
he  was  brought  when  loaded  with  the  treasures  of 
Alcinous.  The  cavern  into  which  he  waa  received 
was  on  the  further  side  of  the  cove.  It  is,  indeed, 
now  almost  obliterated,  having  been  greatly  altered 
in  making  the  excellent  road  which  skirts  the  shore 
and  is  continued  through  the  north-west  of  the  island 
to  Oxoi  and  Frikis,  branching  to  Aito  and  Cathanu 
That  this  is  the  real  cavern  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and 
his  grotto  of  the  nymphs,  is  at  least  highly  probable. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Gell  in  his  "  Geography  and 
Antiquities  of  Ithaca,"  published  in  1807. 

"  The  projecting  rock  on  the  north  of  the  entrance 
exhibits  the  vestiges  of  a  cave  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, in  the  formation  of  which  art  has  been  called  in 
to  assist  the  orduiary  operations  of  nature.  From  this 
cave,  the  interior  of  the  port  of  Dexia  presents  a  beach 
consisting  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  slopmg  so  gradu- 
ally into  the  sea,  that  boats  may  be  drawn  upon  tlie 
land  without  difficulty,  a  circumstance  the  more  re- 
markable as  a  sandy  shore  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
Ithaca.  At  the  head  of  the  port  are  a  few  cultivated 
terraces  and  vineyards,  spotted  with  olive  and  almond 
trees.  The  cave  has  now  lost  its  covering,  the  stone 
lying  conveniently  for  the  use  of  the  masons  employed 
in  building  the  town,  and  I  should  have  quitted  the 
isknd  without  seeing  it,  as  no  one  imagined  we  could 
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wiiih  to  Ml*  ilA  n'maitiM,  if  one  of  the  iwrnons  who  liacl 
biH*n  active  in  itii  ik'm<»Iition  had  n<it  fortunately  heard 
of  our  anxiety  to  flincowr  a  cavern  near  linthi. 

'*  The  old  |ie«>ple  recollect  the  roof  |ierfcct,  and 
many  about  the  age  of  twenty*five  remember  it  only 
half*<le«troyed. 

*^  The  nibbiah  occaaioned  by  the  removal  of  the 
covering  haji  oveni|)n*ail  ami  filled  up  the  whole  area 
of  the  cave  to  such  a  degree  that  ita  depth  caiuiot 
In*  aMerlained  without  digging:  hut  the  pavement 
tnuMt  have  Iwen  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  aurfiice 
of  the  iM^  Ita  length  ia  at  least  sixty  fceti  and  ita 
bremlth  excetHln  thirty.  The  sides  have  been  hewn 
and  n*nden-<l  peqiendicuUr  with  some  labour.  It 
is  cloHC  to  tlte  sea,  being  only  separated  by  that 
portion  of  rock  which  ser%'e<l  to  sup|iort  the  roof 
wlun  it  wus  entin*.  On  the  left  of  tli«*  entnuice  from 
th«*  wmtlu  at  which  roiiunences  the  MUidy  bi-ach^  is 
u  iii(*h4\  whiilu  on  U-ing  clmretl  fn>m  tlir  8i>il  and 
»ton(*s  pri*w*iit4*<l  a  ^|Mru*s  of  \nisiu  n*JH'inMing  th«M* 
whirh  an*  Uf*u;illv  found  in  thr  wall**  (»f  did  chun*lM*M 
in  Kiifrliiiid.  Tln-n*  ih  another  nt  Mniikir  conMruction 
ntiir  iht'  crntn*  of  tlir  Nini«*  m<I«*«  and  alii»v«*  Uith 
an*  rt-rtain  Mnall  rluiiiii«'l<i  cut  in  th<*  mck  wliirli 
luivr  M'r\i'4l  tor  till*  |«f%«aii;r  of  watiT  iiit(»  thr  Ui^iniS 
auid  Mifur  an*  in  roiiM^|Ui'ii('«'  «iirniMi'«l  with  <«tiilju** 
lit«-%  wliilr  otln  i^«  will  n*  tin*  walrr  no  longiT  trii'kl«'% 
an*  t4-tijiiitttl  liv  In-«*h. 

•'  Tin-  i-avr  ha-  iN-ni  mt^n**!  fpHu  !h«*  ni>rth  iia  Wfjl 
lis  t'n^iit  tli«-  Miutli«rii  <\tniiiitv;  tin*  foniHT  wii<s  liow- 
«A«  r,  HiuilUr  tlian  llu-  latttr,  ujhI  iuuj«I   lu&vr  affonlitl 
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rather  an  inconvenient  descent  to  the  cavern.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  people  of  the  island  rry:  Ae^ia  to 
cTTnyXaW,  ortheCaveofDexia.  They  are  entirely  unable 
to  account  for  its  formation,  and  the  destruction  of  its 
roof  by  the  Greeks,  who  entertain  the  most  profound 
veneration  even  for  the  vestiges  of  a  church,  is  a  most 
decisive  proof  that  it  never  served  for  the  celebration 
of  Christian  ceremonies." 

I  have  quoted  this  extract  from  the  valuable  little 
treatise  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  because,  at  the  present  day, 
another  cavern,  much  higher  up  on  the  hill  side  and 
much  less  accessible,  is  shown  as  the  grotto  of  the 
nymphs  alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey.   . 

Ulysses,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  in  profound 
sleep,  is  brought  by  the  Phoeacians  at  dawn  of  day  to 
the  sandy  shore  of  a  port  in  Ithaca.  Being  impelled 
with  force  by  the  rowers,  the  ship  grounded  on  the 
sand,  and  the  hero,  reposing  on  a  kind  of  carpet  in 
the  boat  such  as  is  commonly  used  to  this  day, 
was  lifted  and  carried  into  the  cave  without  being 
awakened.  The  treasures  given  to  Ulysses  by  his 
father-in-law  Alcinous,  consisting  of  tripods  and  other 
articles  of  metal,  certainly  of  considerable  weight, 
were  also  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  cavern.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  port  and  cavern  as 
given  by  the  poet : — 

"  There  is  a  port  sacred  in  Ithaca 
To  Phorcys,  hoary  ancient  of  the  deep, 
Formed  by  converging  shores,  prominent  botli 
And  both  abrupt,  which  from  the  spacious  bay 
Exclude  all  boist'rous  winds ;  within  it,  ships 
(The  port  once  gain'd)  uncabled  ride  secure. 
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An  olive,  at  tho  havon's  hood,  expands 

Her  bnoclios  wid«.  near  to  a  pleasant  cave 

tTinbrageous,  to  the  njinphs  deTot«d  named 

The  Naisda.    In  that  caro  boakers  of  stone 

And  jars  ftre  scea;  beos  lodge  their  honej  thorit  i 

And  there,  on  Bleoder  Hpindlea  of  the  rock 

The  nymphs  of  riTera  weave  their  wond'rous  robes. 

Perennial  springs  water  it,  and  it  shows 

A  twofold  entrance ;  ingress  one  atfords 

'To  mortal  man,  which  northward  looks  direct) 

But  holier  is  the  sonthcrn  Feee ;  by  that 

No  mortal  enters,  but  the  gods  alone. 

Familiar  with  that  port  before,  they  pnsLed 

The  vessel  in ;  she,  rapid,  plough 'd  the  sands 

With  half  her  keel,  such  rowers  urged  hor  on. 

Descending  from  tho  well-bench 'd  hark  ashore. 

They  lifted  forth  Ulysses  first,  with  all 

His  splendid  couch  complet«,  then  Md  him  down 

Still  wrapt  in  balmy  slumber  on  tho  sands. 

His  treasures  nest,  by  the  Fhsacian  chiefs 

At  his  departure  given  hini  as  the  meed 

Due  to  his  wisdom,  at  the  olive's  foot 

They  huap'd,  without  the  road,  lest,  while  he  slept, 

Some  passing  traveller  should  rifle  them." 

Oowf  BB's  Odj/taey,  nil.,  I.  Ill,  el  itq. 

Although  the  existing  cavern  was,  half  a  century 
ago,  several  yards  from  the  sea,  it  is  more  thaii  pro- 
bable that  since  the  time  of  Homer  the  natural  wear- 
uig  away  of  the  rock  and  accumulation  of  detritus  ui 
a  small  laud-locked  cove  would  tend  to  remove  the 
water-line  to  a  little  distance,  as  well  as  modify  the 
interior  of  the  cavern,  which  in  other  respects  seems 
to  have  answered  admirably  to  this  description. 

The  modem  grotto  of  the  Naiads  opens  from  the 
hill-side  above  the  head  of  tlie  little  cove  of  Dexia  at  a 
height  of  nearly   180  feet  alwve  the  sea,  being  acces- 
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sible  only  by  a  rough  and  veiy  steep  and  rocky  path 
among  the  vineyards.  It  could  not  at  any  time,  or 
by  any  conceivable  change  of  circumstances,  have 
been  more  accessible  in  the  days  of  Homer;  nor  can 
one  imagine  how  any  one  in  a  sleep  short  of  that 
of  death  could  be  transported  up  these  paths  without 
being  awakened.  This  cavern  has  one  very  small 
opening  only  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep 
through,  and  a  much  smaller  opening,  or  chimney, 
above.  The  principal  opening  faces  the  west  north- 
west, and  the  other  is  almost  vertical ;  adapted,  it  may 
be,  for  the  gods,  but  not  when  they  adopted  the  tram- 
mels of  mortal  form.  The  interior  is  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial.  It  measures  about  forty  feet  by 
thirty,  and  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
walls  and  part  of  the  roof  are  coated  with  stalagmite, 
and  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  stalactite;  but 
there  is  nothing  beautifiil  in  their  forms.  The  cave 
has  probably  been  used  as  a  receptacle  of  treasure 
and  valuables  of  various  kinds  at  the  time  when 
Ithaca  was  the  resort  of  pirates;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  well  adapted,  as  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  conceal  the  entry  by  loose  stones  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  who  had  not  the  clue  could  dis- 
cover it.  It  is  clear  that  the  account  of  this  cavern 
in  no  way  agrees  with  that  given  by  Homer,  while 
the  shore  cavern,  now  destroyed,  seems  to  have  done 
so  in  all  essential  points. 

I  was  amused  to  find  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dur- 
ing his  very  short  visit  to  Ithaca,  had  been  taken  to 
this  cavern,  as  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  most 
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quickly  viflited  of  tht*  lionn  of  the  wland.  lie*  had 
richh'n  up  on  a  honM%  whoM'  n^putation  in  the  iitlaiul 
wiiA  thuA  for  ever  ntuh**!.  I  hail  the  honour  of 
mounting  the  fwim*  {N^ny  on  M^veral  of  my  excursions, 
and  certaiidy  found  him  both  dtwile  and  sure-footed. 
The  owner  was  ver}*  pn>ud  of  his  achievementis  and 
told  sundry  tuies  of  nipid  journeys  {performed  by  him. 
It  occumfd  to  me  tliat,  considering  the  size  of  Ithaca, 
the  s{M*<*<l  was  ratlier  thrown  away;  liut  the  tcm|)er  at 
any  rate  is  useful. 

m 

Th«*n*  are  but  two  vidleys  in  Itliaca.  One,  that  I 
liave  alniidy  alludf<l  to,  runs  up  from  Frikis  towards 
Oxoi,  and  the  sclnxd  of  Ihimer.  The  other  o|iena 
fnim  the  head  4if  I(athi  Iwy,  behind  the  town,  and  runs 
n«-arly  south  till  closetl  ui  by  the  high,  rocky  hills,  that 
funn  th<*  cvintiiiuation  of  Mount  Stepiianos,  and  termi* 
iuit4*  ill  till*  cliff  and  nick  of  (\)nL\,  lN*n(-ath  which  is 
till-  fifuntiiin  of  An*tliUAu.  This  i.n  the  mtvtt  roiiuuitic 
and  iMjiuiifiil  |iiirt  ot*  tlir  i*«Luid;  luul  at  evm*  tuni  it 
|inMiii<«  •M.iinthiiig  fn*>li,  iiitt-n-Ming  mid  drliglitful. 

If  ran  lianllv  U*  Miid  ti>  U*  wutcnti  hv  luiv  stniun, 

•  •        • 

tliiiii;:li  a  Miiall  rill  tniv«TM>H  a  |«irt  of  it,  ^iippli4'<l  i^irtly 
l»y  a  H|irin;:  ami  |mnly  by  niin  watrr  fn»iii  tlu*  nt-igh* 
Imiiriii;:  liilK  wIhii  any  miii  f'alU.  Hut  tlit-  iliiif  in- 
t«  11-1  i- roni-i-ntniti'tl  nij  flu-  fountain  at  tlif  rxtn-inity, 
and  ill  tin*  iuirn»w  Imt  iiitM  pi(*tiin-M|U«*  p*rgi*,  o|ifiiing 
tti  tilt'  m:i  tmiii  iN-nrath  a  Vi-rtirid  ilitf.  Tin*  hill  t«>|^ 
ill  the  tiiiH-  tit  Il«iiiti T,  wa««  «loul>tli<v«  myi-m^l  tliirkly 
with  luk  fon-Hts  ^vhi.  h  H-«»iild  titill  gniw  and  mid  iiiiirh 
to  thi-  n'*««>uri'i-H  <it  tlh*  i.'^IuihI,  if,  iis  aiiri^'iitly,  !»\%ifi«* 
Wen*  I  iicttunigt tl  and  gt^itn   cluvkMl.     There  cuiuiot 
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be  a  doubt,  that  the  multiplication  of  goats  and  the 
corresponding  destruction  of  forests,  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  Ithaca  and  others  of 
the  islands.  The  goat,  of  all  domesticated  animals,  is 
the  one  that  is  most  mischievous  to  growing  wood; 
and  indeed,  in  small  districts,  where  they  are  encou- 
raged and  allowed  to  multiply,  they  end  by  entirely 
destroying  timber  and  reducing  it  to  brushwood. 

But  to  return  to  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  and  the 
rock  Corax,  which  are  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  south  of  Bathi.  It  was  to  this  spot  that  Ulysses 
was  instructed  by  Minerva  to  repair,  on  his  return  to 
his  coimtry,  when  he  desired  to  unmask  the  numerous 
and  troublesome  suitors  of  Penelope.  Disguised,  and 
rendered  unrecognisable  by  the  goddess,  the  hero  is 
told— 


"  First  and  foremost  go  thou  to  the  swine  herd. 
Him  who  is  chief  custodian  of  thy  hogs. 
And  has  at  once  for  thee  all  kindly  thoughts, 
And  loves  thy  son  and  shrewd  Penelope. 
Him  shalt  thou  find  abiding  with  the  swine. 
Along  the  cliff  of  Corax  unto  the  spring 
Of  Arethusa  are  they  driven  for  pasture." 

Odtss.  xiii.  403,  et  seq. 


Without  being  transfonned  as  Ulysses  required  to 
be,  or  "cloth'd  ^vith  the  hide  deform'd  of  wrinkled 
age,"  but  seeking  the  spot  where  the  resi)ectable  and 
trusty  Eumreus  once  dwelt,  the  progress  is  so  accu- 
rately marked  by  the  poet  tliut  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced.     Pi^oceeding  fmrn  Bathi,  however,  it  now 
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iiivi»Ivi*A  only  an  liour*H  t-usy  ridtr  over  u  tulenilih*  ruiul, 
iuAti'uil  of  thr 

'*  KoKKnl  pAih.  wbirb,  Cfrer  hilb 
MaatM  vrtlh  ln<<*.  Ird  him  to  thr  mlmdi*, 
Bj  PallM  nirntioDrd,  of  bi«  noble  frirod 
The  •vrinr  brrtl." 

Oner  urrivitl  ut  tin*  top  of  tho  hill,  near  the  fountain, 
the  |Hith  MHm  lN*«Miinc.H  ni;r>r«'<l  uiul  tn»u)»h»MHiiiM*nou;rh« 
ami  windin^r  ronml  over  niu;;li  ^miuial  offrni  iM>tiiin}; 
Worthy  fif  n*niark  till  th«-  fountain  is  niu*lM*<l.  A 
tnin.HVtTM'  rn*viiH%  jinMhicHHl  oitln-r  hy  j*onu*  (li.<il« >i*u- 
tii>n  or  by  a  imtural  crark  (*nLir};(*(l  hy  wat4*r«  cn>sii4^ 
thr  flin-ction  of  MiniL*  tliinly  luiniiuitt-il  linH*^toiH*H  with 
a  (*nn^i(l«•rahI«*(li|^  and  a  litth*  stniini  c«»niin^  out  fn»m 
th«-  riH-k  int4i  a  >nudl  niclas  [mtIuiiih  artiticiid«  Lh  tint 
rtnivt'd  into  a  Mnall  DM-k  Ki'^in,  and  the  oV4-q»his 
KiMi-  rollittrd  iiiti>  a  >4r<»n<l  Ui>in«  nin<  n<iw  into 
tin  'j*tvj9-,  Nffliiiii:  can  Im-  ni«ni-  Mnij'li-  in  d«- 
*«riptiir|i  t*i  w  tliiiiL"*  an*  inon-  ihannin::  in  n-:dity. 
1  |p-  i|i);iiitity  111  \\at«-r  i**  **nialL  l>nt  rmi-^tant.  Ah 
-M-iu  a-*  ill*  \\.if«r  •  iiti  r-  ihf  •:i»r;:r  Ulnw.  ii  |inMhi4*rH 
a  \i  jf  t;ili»»ii  «•«!  hi\uri.in(,  tluit  it  i^  ii:i|«i--iMi-  ti»  tnui* 
ni»'ti  tltiin  till-  n -ult.  hi»\vn  th«*  narP'W  t  !•  t),  ihf 
«\«  U  ^'ui'l'd  l'\  till-  I  \u)«  r.itit  L'i*«»wth  ti»  tin-  •Ma; 
and  iii<>(  M|.|ii.*,tt  .i!-<-  th«-  Uantitul  ai.d  tiiH  l\  "^ittiatid 
i-!aiiiU,  wl.nh  ^*  \\*»iiil«  rtullv  inipn>\«-  thr  «•«  t  ni  r\  i»f 
lip  ii'iii.in  an  hi|N  l.i/<».  I.ikr  ^'«  ni-*  ^t  in  th«-  Mui* 
■M.I,  tin  i-lainU  |»"*:ti\tl\  H|i:irkli  in  th«  -^nii'^liin*- :  and 
t'li*  ••!  thi  li*a<ll;ind'*  **\  Itlia«*a  |*nj«it'*  Ih'I«II\  in  tri*nt 
•  •t   til*  m.   I'Mikin;:   ahn**^t    «li(a4.hid.      Tun  |m;:.iiLi,   tin 
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name  of  a  rocky  islet  close  to  the  narrow  ravine,  and 
Atoko,  a  larger  island,  much  more  distant,  appear 
near.  Ilex  and  ferns,  and  innumerable  beautiful  ever- 
greens, overhang  the  walls  of  the  ravine. 


C0MAX 


BBOnOV  OV  THE  0LI7F  AT  ABETHTSA's  VOTTKTAnr. 

a.  The  scooped  rock  immediately  abore  the  shales. 

b.  Position  of  the  fountains  of  Arethusa. 

c.  Sea  line. 

While  the  view  towards  the  sea  is  thus  beautiful,  a 
view,  very  little  inferior  in  beauty  or  grandeur,  is 
obtained  by  looking  upwards  and  behind  to  the  cliff 
of  Corax  above.  The  annexed  diagranunatic  sketch 
may  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  reason  of  this, 
though  all  attempt  at  picturesque  effect  is  hopeless. 
The  curious  prominent  and  overhanging  cliff  of  compact 
limestone,  capping  the  fissile  beds  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  made  up,  cannot  be  seen  without  a  long  and 
rather  troublesome  climb  tlux)ugh  the  shrubs,  trees, 
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and  thick  brushwood  that  cover  Uie  cliff  whervvt-r 
there  is  ftMjthold.  Thin  clinib  uccompliBhed,  hovrever, 
the  taiik  in  fully  n-pilid  both  l>y  the  peculiar  apfiear- 
atice  of  the  iK.*fN)iM-flM»ut  n>ck,  the  iiicruuned  extent  oi 
the  lundm:a|H.s  luid  tlie  ol>MT\'ation  of  a  ttingulur  echo, 
the  n*flection  of  Mounii  fnmi  Uic  MlielMikc  surfiice  of 
th<:  water*woni  rock  which  in  there  covere<l  with 
atalnfnnite.  Small  Hprin^  buntt  forth  near  tlie  bottom 
of  tliin  rock.  Many  4»f  them  are  so  exceedin^rly  small 
that  th(*y  merely  fill  little  hollows  in  thv  limestone, 
holdiiijr  lesis  than  a  pint  of  water,  and  escapin^r  w>  ^rently 
over  the  e<lp:  tliat  one  hardly  notici*M  them,  excvpt  as 
keeping;  moiht  the  surfitce  of  the  rock  U*kiw.  Several 
of  these  occur,  and  they  frriiitly  help  the  vegetation 
on  the  fiice  of  the  steep  cliff. 

A  mufrniticent  tn*c  of  i\'y  clivers  a  larjrc  s|Nice  of 
tlir  nick  uImivc  the  foiintuin.  Tlie  trunk  risf^s  twelve 
«»r  fi»urt<t*n  f(*«*t,  clin;rin^  c|uite  cloM*ly  to  tlu*  vertical 
tiu'i*  of  till*  riH'k  l»y  flu*  aid  of  a  Miudl  crack,  and  th«*ii 
it  hnuiclirH  out,  and  is  covcre<l  with  h-avrs  of  tin* 
nio*«t  int«  iiH-  un<l  lirilliiint  ^n^'^'U.  Tin*  tnuik  of  this 
tni*  lA  Linr«T  tluui  the  thi^rli  of  a  |M)W«Tful  num.  Tlu* 
|HMiti*»ii  of  the  tn-t*  i.H  almost  vertically  aliovt*  the 
i'ountaiii,  and  it  in  by  ni>  im-anH  ^-a^y  of  acci-M. 

The  tntid  hri;:ht  «if  tin*  clitf  in  thij^  |Hirt  of  tlir  coast 
of  Itluica  in  alM»ut  htx*  fitt.  A  hup*  d«*tiu*hi'«l  fra^r* 
m«iit  of  nii*k  MauitU  niMly  to  iidl  near  the  fiMit  of  the 
vt-rticad  |jiirt,  un<l  to  this,  |M'rlui|ifs  tlu*  imnie  of  *MIh* 
pR-k  i'onix"  nuy  fairly  U-  pven.  It  Iulh  c«-rtaiidy 
talUn  IhiUi  aUiVe. 
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There  was  no  quantity  of  water  falling  fix)m  the 
higher  ground,  over  or  near  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (shortly  after  heavy  spring 
rains),  nor  could  I  learn  that  a  cascade  was  often 
formed.  It  is  certainly  possible,  but  cannot  be  fire- 
quent,  as  the  wear  and  destruction  of  the  cliff  above 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  has  been  if 
this  additional  cause  of  disturbance  had  existed.  The 
foimtain  itself  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  in 
everything  belonging  to  it,  that  it  might  be  of  any 
age.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  either  antiquity  or 
modem  change;  but  the  place  is  so  little  accessible, 
any  reason  for  making  alteration  is  so  wanting, 
and  the  population  is  so  littie  interested  in  the 
whole  matter,  that  one  cannot  imagine  much  to  have 
been  done.  There  are  on  a  small  artificial  terrace  in 
front  of  the  fountain  the  ruins  of  a  small  building — 
possibly  a  mill — overhanging  the  precipitous  gorge 
that  goes  down  to  the  sea. 

The  little  recess  into  which  the  water  is  ever  fell- 
ing fix)m  the  rock  above,  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  ancient  fountain,  is  entirely  lined  with  a  rich 
covering  of  maiden-hair  ferns.  It  is  curious  to  watch 
and  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  perpetual  drip.  The 
memory  wanders  back  in  spite  of  all  that  has  crowded 
it  for  years;  it  will  sun  itself  once  more  with  those 
old  stories  that  are  as  pleasant  now  to  our  schoolboys 
as  they  were  once  to  the  unlettered  and  child-like 
people  of  the  classic  tunes,  and  we  almost  see  the 
nymph  Arethusa  on  the  rocky  crags  of  the  Aero- 
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orniuiitiui  tiioiintaitifs  '' Hhfplu'nlinjr  hrr  l>ri;;ht  fouii- 
tiiiiiN*'  puniihHl  hy  Alphru^s  thr  riwr  pxl,  luul  unly 
Huv<'<l  hy  lN*iii;r  swall<iW4*<l  up  l»y  old  ( k'ltui. 

I>t^*|)  Hcinititk*  U.H  w<*ll  us  inonil  tnith  in  invoIviHl, 
tiMN  in  tlii.H  uiul  in  m>  nuiny  of  the  U-autiiul  U*)rcn<lH 
iukI  litnrirs  of  t<arly  iLiyn.  This  ii»  ulhichtl  to  liy  our 
«m'n  jrniit  |MM't,  Shi'lh'V,  with  tliut  wiiUih  of  uimfr«*r}' 
nml  fui«*  tuhtt*  which  in  mo  cliuractenHtic  of  inuny  of 
hiA  MiuiUcr  works.  Ilr  tells  uh  how  the  nmgh,  <Iurk, 
mountain  tom*nt  ru.Hhc*H  after  the*  puK*  little  rill  into 
the  ^NM-An*  whence,  un<ler  the  iNiwerM  (»f  cond  and  over 
the  unvalued  8tonc*fl — thnm^rh  the  dark  cavi*H  and  be- 
ni4ith  the  4)ccan  foam — the  united  Htrcamii  rose 

"I'll  ihnMi^h  tlu*  nfU 
<  H  tkr  nKiUDUin  rlift«. 
Ami  pMird  to  tht-ir  I^iruui  hnmr  " 

m 

'Di*'  riiiirlti<*i<>n  of  tlii*i  |MN'ni«  '*  Thr  fi»iiiitaiii  •*{' 
An  fhii-si,"  L'tVi-»  Ml  :i(Iininil>lf  ii  pictiin-  of  tin-  wImiIi* 
ninttrr.  ihai  it  wmild  Ih-  jih  ilitKfult  !«»  In-  nmn-  lu'iu- 
mtr  :l**  t<i  fuid  Lin;/ua:^'t-  un<l  iniapT}'  intm*  e\<|ui*«it4*. 

"  A  till  !!••«  fn«ni  thnr  fimnlAin* 
In  KttuA  •  iD««iintaitiB. 
I>i>«n  I'tii*  «aIi-  whm*  iKr  nvinitiiA;  l«Mk« 

Likr  friiTiili  i«rirr  |'«rti'*l 

(fr«rfin  airij^ir  hrftrtf<«i 
TlirT  I'i^  iV:r  «ftt«-rT  ta«kt. 
At  aii'irM*  t!it\   \r%\* 

In  lilt-  •  i«t-  "f  (}i«'  •)!•  tv  tiiiC  111'!  . 
At  ri-«>r4tiMt*  ihrv  ll*»« 
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And  ihe  meadows  of  Aaphodel; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore;— 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  lire  no  more. 


There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  detached  rock 
already  alluded  to,  and  the  small  caverns  adjacent,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  scooped-out  condition  of  the  rock, 
affording  admirable  shelter  from  the  noonday  and 
afternoon  sun  (the  rock  facing  the  east),  are  alluded 
to  in  Homer's  description  of  the  meeting  of  Ulysses 
and  Eumaaus.  The  rock  is  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  path  to  it  is  one  that 
swineherds  and  swine  would  find  perfectly  easy.  All 
around,  in  ancient  time,  there  were,  no  doubt,  exten- 
sive forests  of  ilex,  affording  both  food  and  shelter 
for  the  herd,  and  the  position  was  one  of  great  secu- 
rity ;  for,  except  by  the  narrow  gorge,  there  is  hardly 
access  from  the  sea.  So  complete  is  the  evidence  on 
this  head  that  there  exists  at  this  day  a  pastoral  fold, 
or  rather  the  stones  of  which  such  a  shelter  was  built^ 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  adjacent.  These  ruins  cor- 
respond well  with  the  account  of  the  stathmos,  or 
dwelling,  of  Eumaeus,  and  they  include  an  ancient 
cistern  and  some  ancient  habitations. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  little  harbour  of  Bathi, 
and  the  yet  smaller  and  more  retired  port  of  Dexia 
immediately  beyond,  there  is  a  noble  view  of  the 
monastery  of  Cathara  and  the  summit  of  Neritos. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    "  NEBITOS. 

"  This  (Dexia)  is  the  port  of  Phorcya, 
That,  the  huge  olive  nt  the  havpn's  head  ; 
Futby  it,  thou  behold'at  the  pleasant  core 
Umbngeoiis.  to  the  nympha  devoted,  named 
The  Naiftds; — this  the  broftd-arched  ca»erB  i» 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  offer  to  the  nympha 
Many  a  whole  hetatoml) ;  and  yonder  stands 
The  monnlain  Neritun  with  forcBts  cloth'd." 


It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  description.  The 
forests  of  Neritos  are  indeed  sadly  tliminislied  in 
grandeur  and  extent,  but  parts  of  thera  Rtill  remain 
goats,  however,  are  now  encouraged  instead  of  swine, 
and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  increase  or  im- 
provement in  the  timber.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re^ 
gretted,  and  not  very  likely  to  be  remedied,  as  no 
other  animal  than  the  goat  is  so  convenient  to  supply 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  these  have  become 
necessities  of  all  classes. 

One  cannot  look  at  Neritos  without  desiring  to 
reach  the  summit,  and  it  is  a  wish  not  difficult  to 
gratify,  for  a  very  good  mule  path  conducts  to  the 
monastery  of  Cathara,  a  height  of  about  1,250  feet, 
and  thence  it  is  a  walk  of  less  than  an  hour  enables 
us  to  reach  the  summit,  nearly  800  feet  higher.  Not 
thus  was  it  in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  describes 
the  ascent  as  commencing  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  and  as  being  "most  laborious  and  difficult," 
even  to  the  monastery.  He  also  speaks  of  the  moun- 
tain-side as  being  then  covered  with  thick  forest  of 
arbutus  and  ilex.  Little  of  this  now  remains,  but  a 
good  road  has  been  constructed  all  the  way  from 
Bathi  chiefly  round  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Molo. 
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and  then  rising  gradually,  and  cut  in  zigzag,  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  views  are  very  fine,  and  range 
over  the  whole  of  the  channel  of  Cephaknua  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  large  island. 

As  a  visitor  of  distinction,  whose  coming  had  been 
announced,  I  was  received  by  the  superior  at  the  gate 
with  the  greatest  courtesy.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  long-continued  bad  management  of  his 
predecessors,  the  estates  of  the  monastery  hardly  yield 
enough  to  support  an  establishment;  but  they  are 
improving  rapidly.  The  present  superior  is  a  Wal- 
lachian,  and  has  been  for  some  time  at  Mount  Atho& 
He  is  remarkably  intellifijent,  very  handsome,  ex- 
tremdy  «=tive,  J  in  the  prime  rf  Me.  He  wJ  very 
strongly  reconmiended  to  the  government,  and  has 
fully  answered  to  his  reputation.  The  monastery  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  well-built  and  in  good  condition. 
It  contains  a  guest  chamber,  thoroughly  comfortable 
and  well  furnished.  The  chapel  is  handsome,  and 
abounds  with  votive  offerings,  many  of  them  of  con- 
siderable value.  All  the  lamps  (and  they  are  nu- 
merous) are  of  silver  and  handsomely  chased,  and  the 
floor  is  paved  with  Spanish  tiles. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
I  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
accompany  and  take  charge  of  me  from  Bathi,  were 
served  with  delicious  quince  jelly,  cofiee,  and  biscuits, 
with  lemonade.  After  partaking  of  this  preliminary 
refreshment,  the  monk  and  I,  but  not  my  companions, 
went  out  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery, 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  moimtain.     This  is  some 
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diiitaiice  to  the  iHirth.  VuM  (I<h.*«  nut  seem  to  liave 
rmchcKl  tho  ftummit:  hut  it  in  well  worthy  cvf  a  vimt. 
The  {wth  lii*M  aloiif^  thi*  c^ant  fiIo|ie  of  the  mountain, 
whicli  in  ven'  Htee|>,  and  contiiiueit  for  more  than  a 
mile,  riMiii);  pudually  over  vei^-  ruuf^h  ground.  There 
in  little  cultiN-atioii  <>r  vej^ctation  on  thin  Hide;  but  the 
natural  f^rowth  of  Krentitl  herlM  affoitlH  jiaiiture  for 
gitttK,  of  which  there  are  larp*  fliwrkH  helonpnf?  to  the 
monaAter}'.  There  ia  aluo  a  cistern  and  Kprinff  of 
water,  a  matter  of  no  ^midl  im|iortance  in  Mieh  a 
locality. 

My  i^omjiani^in^  the  ^mmI  ahhot,  or  '  IlejniinemMi,* 
riyalh-fl  the  pMitH  in  hi**  activity*  ami  h'ap-d  (mm 
ntck  t«i  rork  in  a  ninpilarly  excited  ntate.  Our  cnnn* 
munit*ati<»n  ^iia  m^intv,  for  he  knew  hut  one  wonl  of 
Ituluui,  huifwi^  aiul  1  aluHMtt  ha  litth*  of  the  UHMlem 
(in*«k,  or  Kninai(\  which  i**  tht*  uiiiverMd  lunpui^e  tif 
ihr  ct»untr\.  rau««iii;:  ••v«'r\'  now  ami  thru  ut  the 
imi^t  iHiiiitifiil  |Miiiit.H  of  virw.  In*  uttrn*<l  a  tn*nien- 
dou*«  lla!  and.  nihhin;;  hi*«  luindN  Hhuutiil  at  the  full 
|iiti-h  of  hiH  viiiri*.  Huoiio!  Kuoiiu!  Tlnn  hapiM^nitl 
M'\tntl  tiin«*N  ImiiIi  duriii^  th«*  a«M'ent  and  oil  «»ur 
ri'tiirii. 

(hi  ihi*  atM*rnt  all  tht*  virw.H  an*  towanU  flu*  raM« 
and  iiu*hid«-  tin*  iiuirvi*llou«ly  iM-autiful  an'hi]N-lHpi 
coni|»nMn^  th<*  i<«lancU  ('aljun<»<^  Mi'pini<«i.  Arkndi, 
Aloko,  xhv  KchiiuiflrH,  luid  a  nuiiilN-r  of  other  ^ni|ia 
tluit  li-avr  luit  narrow  «i|i|M  nf  hhii-  water  Im*iw«-««ii 
Itluii'a  aiifl  (in-vvc,  and  an*  lmck«*il  h\  loftv  «»now- 
coviTttl  niountaiiift.  Kvt*rk'  frei»h  rlevation  ^mvi*«  a 
lii-ltir  ;uii|  cltiinT  virw  t»f  thew  hijfh  and  pii-runM|Uf 
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islands.  They  are  indeed  like  the  spines  of  Ae 
hedgehog  (Echinus)  bristling  through  the  clear  sea 
waves. 

Once  at  the  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  small  cairn, 
the  view  includes  the  furthest  extremities  of  Ithaca 
and  Cephalonia  and  the  fine  mountain  of  Stavrota  in 
Santa  Maura.  The  latter  closes  in  the  landscape  to 
the  north.  The  channel  of  Cephalonia  and  the  gulf 
of  Samos  are  well  seen,  and  the  cloud-capped  summit 
of  the  Black  Mountain  of  Cephalonia  was  sufficiently 
bared  to  exhibit  a  large  surface  of  snow  at  the  end 
of  March. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  tradition 
in  a  country  like  Ithaca  is  exemplified  on  the  summit 
of  Neritos.  A  small  fragment  of  a  tower  of  stones, 
not  remarkably  large  and  not  cemented,  is  seen  at  the 
highest  point,  and  I  was  informed  that  at  this  place 
the  mother  of  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have  repaired, 
and  that  owing  to  some  fright  or  sudden  accident  she 
was  here  delivered  of  her  wise  son.  Subsequently, 
I  met  a  person  who  had  himself  been  present  when 
some  engineers,  engaged  in  surveying  the  island  for 
the  French  Government,  had  erected  the  little  tower 
as  a  shelter  and  landmark.  Still,  although  there  may 
be  much  of  this  kind  of  gro^vth,  there  is  a  reality 
about  most  of  the  traditions  of  Ithaca  that  connect 
them  with  Homer,  if  not  with  his  hero. 

The  highest  part  of  Neritos  is  a  ridge  of  some 
length,  from  which  I  descended  rapidly  enough  to 
the  plateau  on  the  western  side,  jumping  from  rock 
to  rock.     By  degrees  the  clouds  lifted,  and  the  Black 
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Mountain  iMi-aini*  rliiir,  hut  I  wum  dMipiNiiiit^^l  with 
itM  ctTiH't.  Ah  MM*n  fn»in  Itliaca  it  in  a  iiiMningk'M 
ainl  uii|>ictun*M|U<*  imnnitaiii. 

i  hict*  iiion*  Ht  thf  iiiuiiaMtrrv,  hv  tuuiid  tliat  a  iu>l>Ie 
lunchtHWi  ^"an  awaitiiijf  uh.  The  tahle  wan  already 
laid,  and  wnmi  a  wh^ile  kid,  MT\*i-f|  like  a  hucking  |iig 
with  htiul  and  h^jfH  nut  n*nH>Vi-d,  wax  iM*en  Muoking 
U'tnn*  nn.  Thin  ki<l  wan  twenty  daVH  old  and  diiwp- 
|M*un-d  nipidly  under  tin;  attacks  nf  iny  two  coin|Mi< 
nionii  and  niVM-If.  Itt'iii^  travfllcns  Uicy  were  at 
liU'rty  to  t-at  meat,  und  on  nn*,  lv^  a  ht-retic,  there 
waA  of  i^fHirm*  im>  ohiipition  t4»  refrain;  hut  an  we 
were  in  the  niithlle  of  the  ffnwt  Iksi  of  Lent,  neither 
the  prieAt  nor  any  «if  the  atten<btnt»  wtiuki  toueh  it. 
(hir  h«iiit  fe«l  on  a  kind  tif  ve)r^*tahle  noup  ami  hread 
with  tuxnan*;  l»ut  lu*  muM  liave  liM>ke<l  with  lonfrinj; 
evi*%  find  \u?*  nmuth  nni^t  liavt*  wiitm-il  at  the  M-ene 
iN'fiin*  him.  The  kid  wum  iMlniindilv  nu.«*te<l,  and  waa 
e\tii-<liii;rlv  Mirrulrnt  and  ileliriiiun.  It  wa>  M'r\'e4l 
with  wild  ii**|iiinivnis  of  whirh  bir;re  (|imiititi«*!«  are 
liiiki-^l  i»n  tlif  Mmuntaiii^  an^l  whii*h«  thoujrh  bitter,  i« 

an  rXrelli'lit  V«';;rt»lilr. 

AftiT  lti<*  iniiit  t'nni«*  rh<^-!M\  of  whirh  thnv  kindii 
Wen-  iifTiTt-fL  all  nunle  from  ^itit.H*  milk.  <hie  waA 
Miltnl  ami  in  a  ^tati*  f«»r  keepin;;  ^«»nie  time;  hut  tliiA 
WH«  n«»t  |<irtif'ubirlv  ^mmI.  (M'  tin*  otliins  one  wan 
|ir«'*>M*4l  (tinU  tmm  milk,  and  tin*  other  fn>m  rniini, 
lii»th  fn-*li.  Tlnv  wi-n*  di-lirii»u«»;  the  bittt-r  lieinjj 
vi-rv  rirh  and  hi;rh-tLivuun-<L  and  the  other  alwi 
p""K  tlHiu;;h  h*«»H  rith.  They  luwl  evitlently  Urn 
•>im|ily  M|iH*f/«d  in  a  4'|t>th.  aji  they  wen*  nmnd,  like 
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puddings,  and  the  murks  and  folds  of  th!e   cloth  in 
which  they  had  been  squeezed  were  still  to  be  seen. 

When  we  had  done  justice  to  this  repast,  washed 
down  by  a  pleasant  and  not  very  light  wine  made  on 
the  hill-side,  we  had  our  horses  saddled,  and  soon 
foimd  our  way  again  down  the  hill  to  Bathi.  The  air 
was  clearer  than  on  our  ascent,  and  the  whole  range 
of  the  Cephalonian  coast  lay  stretched  out  before  us. 
It  looked  black,  and  bare,  and  sombre. 

An  excursion  to  Aitos,  the  Eagle's  ClifF,  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Ulysses  completes  the 
cycle  of  Ithaca  events.  It  is  also  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  for  it  brings  one  fece  to 
fece  with  some  of  the  earliest  results  of  a  peculiar 
and  very  incomprehensible  exercise  of  human  labour 
and  ingenuity.  Certainly,  whether  the  remains  of 
walls  and  foundations  here  traceable  really  belonged 
to  Ulysses  or  not,  whether  such  a  chief  as  Ulysses,  or 
such  a  blind  poet  as  we  call  Homer,  really  existed, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  in  this 
place  the  accumulated  labour  of  some  intelligent  in- 
habitants of  Ithaca  at  a  time  when  civilization  was 
advanced  enough  to  render  stout  walls  necessary  to 
perceive  some  cherished  property,  or  a  still  dearer 
liberty,  and  when  habitations  were  so  colossal  and 
so  massive  as  to  require  an  exercise  of  strength  and 
ingenuity  to  construct  that  seems  utterly  beyond  the 
desree  of  civilization  we  are  in  the  habit  of  attri- 
buting  to  such  ancient  races. 

The  so-called  Castie  of  Ulysses  is  probably  the 
building  that  Homer  had  in  his  eye  when  he  imagined 
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lib  chamcter  lViiflo|M%  aiid  {lictunHl  the  place  where 
fihe  WHA  Hul>j«vt  to  the  Anno\'aiice  of  her  iiuitom,  and 
fruiii  which  hiii  hen>  fln>ve  hift  eiieinien.  It  )uui  cer« 
taiiily  been  a  ver}'  »tn>nfr  place*  Uto  larjre  (or  an  onli- 
liar}'  habitatioiu  and  tiN>  nnudl  for  a  t«>wn.  The  h{Hice 
encltNWHl  iH  a  trianjrular  aren  uii  a  xteep  hilbnide,  the 
horiamital  bam*  Im^iii^  aUnit  8(K)  [laceft  in  length,  and 
the  leiifTth  of  the  walls  from  the  extreniiti(*j«  <if  thia 
1am*  t«»  the  Acr(»|M»liH  at  the  top  uf  the  hill^  about 
HUO.  The  whole  Apace  eiicIoHcd  may  amount  tti  about 
forty  acn«s;  but  the  winkle  an'a,  with  the  excepti«ai  only 
of  Moine  terraces  artificiallv  cut  iu!ar  the  Ikuh*  and  at  the 
Acn>|ioliii,  IN  iH>w  4ine  i*onfuHed  niaiw  of  hujfe  bhxkn  of 
iitone«  lM*tween  which,  i»ver)n>»wn  an  they  are  with  bru»h- 
W4nkK  it  in  excee<linf;ly  difficult  to  make  oiie*ii  ^"ay. 

The  ruiiiit  an*  itituattHl  on  the  w»uth  face  «»f  the 
niMiiniuin  «»f  Ait«>s  *'thf  Ma^lr'^  cliftV*  a  hill  of  nuMle* 
rutr  <-l4*\ulioiu  to  thr  north  of  thi-  iiarmw  niid  mtii* 
|«kniti\i'ly  Inw  iirrk  of  bind  tluit  M'|«ir4kteH  thi*  h<':ul 
of  thi'  ^iiilf  of  Molii  fniin  th<*  ('Iuiiiih*!  of  (*i'plialniiui. 
It  i««  di'tarhi'd  froiii  Ni*nti»H  bv  a  low  and  not  vrrv  ac- 
r<*,««Hili|«*  iH-rk  of  DM'kv  irn>iind.  A  fi-w  timibs  •mine 
welU,  mid  a  ••iiriaci'  Hjirin;:,  an*  to  U*  m*«*n  mtir  the 
n«kd  wliirh  t-ni<^*M*«*  tin-  \alli*v  to  the  f<Tr\'  tluit  ronitt*i'tii 
Itlui«a  with  till*  uMklf  and  tiKMli'ni  \ilbip*  of  Sani<n»,  in 
(*i  phaloiibi.  At  ami  ni-iir  Siiiioh  an*  tin*  n'liuuiis  on 
a  cniitU  i'nbir«'iil  •H-alt*«  «if  aiii»tlM*r  aiicinit  ritv.  The 
ritadi-l  and  At'ri»|H*li«  of  Aito««  an*  mt  plncnl  a*»  t«>  watih 
r\i'ry  iiio\rfni-iit  in  tin*  Itay  of  SfiniiM  op|Hr»iir:  and, 
ii4*r«inliii;;  ti»  tin*  pnicti«*c  of  aiuiriit  wartan*.  thr  i-ii- 
rloptiiri'  inu«*t  Iiam*  lie«'n  al»«oliitely  iinpn'^nuiblr  when 
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the  walls  were  in  a  good  state.  It  may  be  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  was  a  refuge  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  below,  for  the  soil  is  there  mixed 
with  great  quantities  of  broken  tiles  and  pottery,  and 
this  method  was  quite  consonant  with  the  habits  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  is  the  more  likely  that  such  was  the 
case,  because  a  well  and  foimtain  exist  at  least  three  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  principal  line  of  the  fortress,  and 
both  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  A  tower  and  ancient 
wall,  not  of  the  oldest  construction,  are  also  indicated 
near  the  sources  of  water,  as  if  the  outer  enclosure 
had  also  been  to  some  extent  defensible. 

The  principal  walls  commence  about  half  way  up 
the  hiU,  andl^  continued,  rising  on  rocky  crests,  to 
the  summit.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  they  present  in  different  parts  styles  of  building 
so  different,  that  many  ages  probably  elapsed  during 
which  they  were  from  time  to  time  repaired  in  the 
gradually  improving  methods  of  the  day.  Thus  there 
is  real  Cyclopean  work  in  some  parts,  consisting  of 
huge  blocks,  partly  fitted  but  not  shaped,  and  with 
small  stones  in  the  interstices.*     Elsewhere  the  stones 


*  I  have  retained,  as  conTenient  and  as  expressing  something  of  a 
historical  fact,  the  distinction  usually  drawn  between  Cyclopean,  Poly- 
gonal and  Hellenic  architecture.  That  the  former  is  generally  the 
most  ancient,  there  can  be  little  doubt : — that  it  is  the  work  of  a  people 
with  the  fewest  resources  is  also  highly  probable ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  great  need  may  have  induced  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
style  at  a  much  later  period.  Cyclopean  walls  are  those  in  which  all 
shapes  and  sizes  of  material  are  worked  in  as  well  as  circumstances 
admit,  only  those  blocks  being  chiselled  that  require  fitting.  Polygonal 
work  includes  the  specimens  in  which  each  stone  is  accurately  cut  and 
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are  cut,  though  into  the  mmt  convenient  fonn  their 
orifriiwl  shape  and  diinenmonA  sufTj^aited;  while  here 
and  there  are  |iortionit  of  which  the  stones  arc  equally 
jriptiitic,  hut  as  |ii*rfectly  sqimriHl  and  n'^lar  as  it 
would  lie  {MNwilile  to  olitain  at  the  present  day  with 
all  kinds  ol*  in<Nh*m  a|»|>liiuu*es.  All  afrree^  Iniwever, 
in  the  stones  Iwing  us  laiye  and  hc«\y  as  |)ussible. 
None  se«'in  to  have  In-en  too  hajse  to  work  or  too 
heavy  to  lift. 

What  struck  me  as  most  inten*stin)?  in  the  ruins 
now  under  consideration,  was  the  distinct  outline  of  a 
house  of  lary^  siit%  which  seems  to  liave  occupied  the 
whcJe  knifrth  iif  the  fnintafre.  Narrow,  but  very  re- 
inilar,  terraces  have  h«*n*  U^en  pri'iMtn-d,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  the  construction  iif  the  ilwellinj;;  and  in 
many  cases  the  foundations  and  |mrts  of  the  inner  walb 
or  |«irtitioiisnr«*  tf»  In*  nvi»piiHe<I.  Tli<*  viirious  H|Mrt« 
mi'iits  Hi^  nmrk«-<l  out  hv  th<*  n*nuiiiiH  nf  the  umlis  htill 
in  AiVii,  M*«*m  to  have  tonnc^l  ii  omtinuoUH  line  of  uUiut 
13o  f«i*t«  <NTUpyin;r  im*pilar  tt-mict^s  alMHit  10  ftvt 
wid«*.  <  hie  H\iHi'v  irt  cUtir  for  tiO  f«>t*t  in  len^h.  A<l« 
jacent  tf»  tliiN  on  om*  side,  i«i  a  kind  ot*  a|«irtment«  20 
fet't  hy  U  f<*<'t;  Hiid  on  the  other  side  a  |Mis.Hap\  lO  f«vt 
wide.     Itevond  the    latter  an*  the  widls  of  a  n»oni« 

ftllMl.  hut  tlir  ftDglr*  art*  »•!  dl  ng}it  uij|lra.  iKir  Vr  llk«  iUmrC  ftll 
Mi-fliilnl  Thr  Utrat  wiirk  is  rolled  llrtlmir.  m  intrtHluring  (trrrk 
mytnmrtrj  In  tlir  muWa  *^f  th<.«  nmatmrtKHi  r«rb  tttifir  u  prrfrrtljr 
M|«Arr«l  Bad  crftrrmlly  brTrllnl.  THr  itv^mad  m  prr|iftrv«l  m>  Uiat  thm 
iomr^i  o4irM*  i»  Uk«l  kMini<«BlAl!j  .  *iul  of  Uu*  uyyrr  CMUnrm,  rmrh  atonr 
rwU  |i«nlT  ''H  two  thai  arr  lirl>tw.  uiil  m  rKivrrril  |iy  |MrtJ  o(  t««> 
dbinr  All  tl*r  lurCirM  \n  motArt  *rr  to  prrfrrtlj  fltU<d  tkat  BtilkiDf 
rcMilii  (*r  intnulurr*!  IvrtWrrn  tKm. 
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measuring  27  feet  by  12  feet,  and  then,  after  an  in- 
terval of  12  feet,  an  outer  wall.     The  hinder  apart- 
ments are  generally  on  a  level,  5  feet  or  more  below 
the  others ;  but  the  hill  side  being  naturally  very  steep, 
and  entirely  covered  with   large  stones,  the  cleared 
terraces  are  easily  distinguishable  and   would  seem 
never  to  have  been  disturbed.     The  details  of  these 
curious  and  interesting  ruins  have  been  carefiiUy  given 
by  Sir  W.  Gell,  and  a  comparison  established  by  him 
with  the  castle  of  Ulysses,  as  described  by  Homer. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  that  he  carries  the 
identification  somewhat   further   than  circumstances 
warrant;  but  it  is  difficult,  in  spite  of  German  scep- 
ticism on  the  subject,  to  doubt  that  Homer  at  least 
must  have  been  familiar  with  these  ruins,  when  he  not 
only  selected  an  island  like  Ithaca  as  the  home  of  his 
hero,  but  described  minutely  a  structure  so  closely 
represented  here.     Allowing   that  all  details  of  the 
hero  were  derived  from  legendary  traditions,  handed 
down  in  ballads,  except  when  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
or  completeness  he  drew  upon  the  resources  of  his 
own  imagination ; — assmning,  also,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  account  of  Ulysses'  habitation  is  but 
the  magniloquent  and  poetical  exaggeration  of  the  ap- 
petirance  of  the  much  inferior  ruins  with  which  alone 
the  poet  was  probably  acquainted, — there  yet  stands 
this  great  rum  unaccounted  for.     The   description 
is  hardly  exaggerated,  so  far  as  dimensions  are  con- 
cerned ;  the  place  is  alluded  to  in  language  hardly  ob- 
scure ;  and  the  remains  are  such  as  must,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell,  be  far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Homer. 
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for  die  Wttlln  cif  thin  (Icfeiided  lull  of  Aito«  are 
|«rtly  of  the  iiirlieiit  ty|ie,  thoujrh  mixed  with  various 
Mainplen  of  the  later  and  even  mont  incjdem  forniH  of 
tliat  fri)nuiteM{ue  eonKtruction,  cuIIikI  Cycli>|iean.  (>f 
tJie  (*yi*io|iH  we  know  nothing;*  except  from  |ioetry;  of 
the  PelanfO^  t(»  whiini  it  ih  the  fiuiliion  to  attribute 
much  of  thiM  ppuitii-  archit^-cture,  we  know  hardly 
mon*.  But  we  ilo  know  that^  in  x-arioua  pkcea  in 
(ireece  and  the  lAlan^lA  adjact*nt,  there  are  works  tliat 
must  have  recjuin-d  /rveat  i*kill  and  ingi*nuity  to  design, 
and  an  aiwuuit  of  int?i*lianical  force*  t4>  aurry  into  exccu- 
tion,  that  wouhl  Ih*  inconceivable,  were  not  the  evi- 
dence  iK-fon*  our  eyes.  Let  no  one  jud^  of  Cyclo|iean 
afvhitei-tun*  without  Imving  Mvn  and  studied  it.  The 
specimens  in  It  limn  nn'  n«»t  to  lie  cotn|MinHl  in  f^^ndeur 
aiwl  diflicultv  i>f  execution  m-ith  tluisi*  i>f  th«*  cities  of 
(Vpluiloiiuu  (if  wliirh  1  <*hall  ^iNiik  in  another  cimptcr, 
hut  they  an*  quite  enough  ti>  clutlh'iip*  uttentitui  lUid 
inquir}*,  and  fhry  are  MuhlMini  fucf.*«;  proving  the  «h-- 
ru|«itioii  of  Itluii-a  l»y  th«*  enrlient  ci\ili<H*<l  nuvf%  «»f 
whom  wr  )ui\r  unv  nn'onU. 

Another  nuiftiT  in  wortliv  of  reiMiIK-ction.  In  the 
fiir  w«vi»t  of  Kun»|M\  HA  well  in  tmr  own  ii*buid  a»  in 
the  ^nuilliT  i««liUHU  iwljacfnt,  and  in  Hritany,  are  nu- 
m<'niU««  (*\aniplr*«  of  u  ^liniiliir  t«t\le  of  an:liit«'«*tun* : 
MUiibir,  It!  Iiii>f,  a.H  indiratiii^  the  |iowrr  of  lifting; 
}fi:^nintir  lilmkH  of  i«totii\  an<l  pbicin^  them  in  M>me 
wav  nr  othiT  mi  an  to  form  rncloitureN  aii<l  e\«*n  affonl 
iklu'ltiT.  If  iH  tni4*  thr««*  iiton(*i«  an*  not  cliL*««*U«*il; 
thry  tin*  fi>r  fh<>  iiio«t  |Mrt  of  a  material  mi  unnuuuip*- 
alile,  thai  i*\eii  llir  |MrM-\inin<'e  of  the«*4*  intlefatipililr 
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tribes  was  unable  to  accomplish  this.  They  also 
belong,  however,  to  graces  of  whom  there  is  no  record, 
and  perhaps  indicate  a  part  of  hmnan  histoiy  mide- 
scribed  in  any  other  way. 

Besides  the  foundation  stones  of  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  Castle  of  Ulysses,  two  grand  fragments  of 
Cyclopean  wall  run  up  to  meet  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  they  form  an  Acropolis  of  the  recognised  kind, 
the  ground  being  levelled,  and  large  cisterns  and 
stores  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  A  tower  in  the 
Acropolis  is  apparently  of  later  work,  though  cer- 
tainly very  ancient;  but  the  outer  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis is  in  the  coarsest  and  least  artificial  s^le  of 
Cyclopean  architecture,  though  some  of  the  stones 
even  in  the  upper  courses  are  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  across. 
They  are,  however,  less  regularly  placed  than  is  usual, 
and  in  many  cases  are  set  one  above  another  without 
bonding,  so  that  the  strength  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  better  and  later  built  walls.  The  height,  how- 
ever, is  great,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  walls,  when  in 
good  condition,  would  have  been  absolutely  inacces- 
sible without  scaling  ladders. 

The  slope  of  the  hill  is  very  steep,  but  the  walls 
follow  the  slope  even  when  steepest.  No  doubt,  at 
present,  the  parts  that  have  fallen  down  and  decayed 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  the 
ground;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  could 
ever  have  been  an  easy  task.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
space  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  buildings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  was  partly  under  cultivation,  and 
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WM  temccd  fi>r  thiH  purfKwo.  The  clentructiun  uf 
terracra  once  carefully  formed  on  a  large  acale^  on  a 
sleep  hill^  rn'ouid  no  doubt  obliterate  and  confune  every 
mark  of  former  occu|iarii>n  more  completely  than  any 
other  caufie,  and  iNThafMi  render  the  hill  letw  accewiible 
than  it  m'oukl  <ithenini«e  have  Uren. 

The  levelknl  h|muv  at  the  top  occupien  aliout  an 
acn%  and  has  t*vidently  l)een  very  stronf;.  It  has 
probably  iH*r\'ed  nn  ira|K>rtant  purpose  as  a  look* 
out^  up  to  a  much  bter  pericNl  tlian  that  at  which  the 
rest  of  the  butldinfr  remainetl  defensible.  No  account 
seems  tti  exist  of  it.  and  as  the  wImJc  island  of  Ithaca 
has  certaiidy  liet*n  defMipulated  an<l  n»-|ieopkHl  many 
times,  and  as  the  n^|HHipItng  lias  taken  plac«*  some- 
times fmm  ( Vplialonia  and  sometimes  fnrni  the  op|MMiite 
sh(»n*s  of  th<*  main  land,  there  caimot  exist  any  \mr* 
ticlr  cif  <*vid«*iir<*  in  U*;r<*ndf«  or  trmlition.H  on  tlu*  f«|M»t. 
Su<*h  tliinpv«or  tlu*  M*nibbinrt*Hof  tlienu  «*xiHt  in  abun* 
daiiri*;  but  if  takni  Ht  their  value^  tluA' i*an  onlv  U* 
n*pinl«*<l  as  o»uiiti*qHirtH  of  tlu*  inp'iiiouH  ni(Nlt*ni  lui- 
tii|ui*s  Ni  roiiiniuiily  N»ld  at  Atlu*n.H  and  (\irintli.  <H* 
tlu'M*  it  i.H  well  kiM»wn  tliiit  tlivn*  i*xi.*«ts  a  nuuiutiirtor\' 
at  IConir  Ikijyv  nmu^rh  to  *(Upply  all  the  privHte  rollit*- 
ium^  in  Kun»|M'  and  Ann'riru  with  fal^*  antii|uitir?(. 

Within  tlir  At'n»|iiiliH  un*  twn  larp*  nn-k  «*iM«-niA« 
iMith  ••fill  in  tolrnibli*  nindiliim.  Tli«*  lar>;«*r  upfNiirH 
t«»  In*  rylindriral.  and  in  pn>liably  d«i*p.  It  is  li<»w- 
ev(*r.  |«irtly  tilh-d  up  with  nH*k  and  •Niil,  and  a  lur^ft* 
trt*«*  ban  }rniwii  i*iit  *•(  \\iv  nibbi<«li  tbufi  ari'uniubit«d. 
TIm*  iitlaT  riMrni  in  of  tlu*  i«)ia|N*  m»  ottrn  Mt*n  v\m" 
wImti*    in    tb«-  <ild   (in*4'k    riti^'n.      It    \%    |N-ar*i«)ia|M«<iK 
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swelling  out  rapidly  as  it  descends,  and  is  certainly 
deep,  though  also  partly  filled  up  with  rubbish. 

The  view  fix)m  this  crowning  point  of  Aitos  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Though  very  much  below  Neritos, 
and  even  far  below  the  convent  of  Cathara,  it  com- 
mands the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Ithaca,  and  the 
east  coast  of  Cephalonia,  hardly  a  nook  being  con- 
cealed. There  is,  however,  but  little  cultivation,  for 
the  mountain  sides  are  steep  quite  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  are  only  covered  at  present  with  brush- 
wood. That  they  would  bear  a  growth  of  forest  trees 
is  more  than  probable,  for  both  the  ilex  and  the  pine 
flourish  in  all  this  district  if  encouraged. 

On  the  Ithaca  side  the  view  includes  the  village  of 
Leuca,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  on  a  little  plain, 
richly  cultivated  with  com,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  Gell  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  represents 
the  garden  of  Laertes,  to  which  the  father  of  Ulysses 
retired  during  the  absence  of  his  heroic  son. 

"  The  delightftd  farm, 
Which  old  Laertes  had  with  strenuous  toil 
Himself  long  since  acquired.    There  stood  his  house. 
Encircled  by  a  line  of  huts,  in  which  the  hinds 
Who  served  and  pleased  him,  ate,  and  sat,  and  slept." 

Odtss.  xxiv.  204. 

However  this  may  be,  there  are  not  only  rock  cis- 
terns, but  some  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  whilst  the  exact  identification  of  these  subordi- 
nate localities  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  assistance  given  by  any  local  traditions,  it  must 
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not  lie  fury^itti?!!  how  iiii|N>rtuiit  luid  i»uggi*iitivc  iiiunt 

he  thu  auri'ful  utiidy  of  all  ohjec!ji  of  antiquity  on  thf 

•|M>t,  and   how   vahinhle   inipivaiiioiiii   thun   inade   on 

uiti'Ui^nt  iN'tvoiiH  nvilly  in.     No  one*  will   certaiidy 

tniuhk*  hininelf  t4>  iniitati'  (\i*lo|iitui  arrhittvtuns  and 

Ithain  in  far  t<M»  ran*lv  vinitiHl  to  make  the  «iflii*e  of 

cict*n»ne  a  |uvinp  iine.     One  niay  linil  hy  ehanctr  a 

kd  who  will  drujr  the  unlurky  traveller  thnmjfh  the 

thickent  hniHliwiMHl  and  «iver  the  Hliar|ie«tt  and  larj^tfiit 

bltHrkji  <if  1«M)M*  Htoiie  t«i  a  cvMfnn  hut  of  anything  eliie 

he  kiN*WH  nothinjr*      The  Htonen,  onee  the  fc»un<lati<Ni* 

iit<NifA   of  larjje   builtlin^fH  —  the    wide  terraceH — the 

iieMfi  rtveiitly  tunml  up,  i«htiwin);  iiion*  fnipnentu  <if 

brick  and  tile  tlian  «if  the  conunon  linieM^me  iA'  the 

district  — theM*  are  fucU  tliat  itiiuu»t   lie  c<intradicte«l. 

They  Hiienk  of  fonner  inhabitant  a,  tif  inliabitaiitA  who 

rt*<|uire«l  !»fniii;r  |iliu*«*<%  ti»  |>n»t«*4't  theniM-lven  and  their 

tni&.'turr;     of    iiini     whu     built      hnuHi*H«    and     con* 

utrurti'il  walU  ti>  Mirniuiid  and  drf«*iid  th«-ni«  h<i  dilli* 

cult   ti>  put  titprhiT  tluit    it   Would  iit*<*<l  nil  our  nu*- 

cluuiicid   iippliaiin-^  to  pnnlucr   the   lik«\  and  wr  Irt*! 

Min*  tliat  <*urh  inm  hail  an  <iirlv  civilization,  of  which 

it  i«  iiiimlly  crrtaiti  ttuit  then*  iin-  no  writt«*n  reconU. 

It  i-,  no  doubt,  «>t  ^Tiiit  value  to  obtain  tin*  cun'ful 

opini«in  of  tin*  vrrUil   critic  and   untnivelhd  ckuM»ical 

M'h«*bir    aji    tn    tin-    rxact   wonU  and    litend  nuiitiin^ 

«•!' Hill  i«iit  writi-r*:  but  thi.<i  i*«   not  tin*  only  pntblfui 

to  \m    •Mihi^L      Tlir  jiiM't  proliubly  aitn«-«l  oidy  at  pn»- 

dui'in;:  ;:i'nt  ral  iin|»n'?«<*ion«,  and  pn»vide«l  bin  df*^*inp- 

tion*«  a;:rt'«-  n-aiii*iud>ly    wrll    with   the  actual    ap|i«-ar- 

an«-«*«»  lit'  thi-   liH*iibtir%  dt*««TiU*<i.  no   «*n(-    i^  ju«titi<'«i 
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ill  Jincirnt  tiiiicH  itihahititl  by  a  pirutical  rarts  de- 
acribcHl  hj  Homer,  and  called  Taphians,  or  Teleboce; 
and  €*vcn  so  Intoly  on  the*  middle  of  thin  century  the 
temlency  reniaimMl^  until  finally  put  a  Atop  to  by  Sir 
Thi>maj«  Maitliuid  and  Ali  Paalia  of  Joannina.  Cala- 
moa  contains  alxiut  a  hundred  fiimilic^  who  grow 
chiefly  com.  During  the  (ireek  war  of  independ* 
enri\  ('alaintm  whm  a  favourite  retnirt  for  the  familiea 
of  thoft*  whti  hiMi  nm<ie  themaelveH  too  notorious  to 
lie  safe  an-ay  fn»tn  Britijih  protection. 

CajKtui^  Atiiko,  Arcucru  aiul  the  Echuuuic**,  are 
othiT  insular  ap|M*nda|reA  of  Itliaca.  They  are  of  little 
valui\  and  nuuiy  of  th«*ni  tnvtv  nK*kj«;  but  tlK*y  add 
gniitly  to  tUv  picturfMpu-  Utiuty  o(  thi.n  |iart  of  tlie 
Ionian  m«.  IVtalil,  nni**of  the  Echiniuh'H,  the  larfrest 
<if  tlii*  )rn>u|>,  and  liaving  two  liarUHirH,  is  identifit*d 
with  thi*  iinri«*iit  Ihilirhiuni.  It  in  tnie  tliat  Homer 
uUude.H  to  Ihilirliiuni  iiti  rultiviitrd«  wh<*rettM  now  it  is 

Imrn'U ;  but  thin  iiuiv  U*  inm*lv  niic»ther  i>f  the  many 

•  •  • 

f*\aniplr^  nf  |K*nniH%ible  |ioeticid  licence  in  a  ((mall 
nuittrr  t»f  (K'tail. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ciriALosfu— m  roainosf  ahd  tii  oeioix  or  m  iiami^ 

COMMCXICATIOX    WITI    ITHACA— OCLf   Of    IAMCM THI    OLP 

CITT  or  ■AMOS— CTCLoriAM  WALLA — BOMAX  ESMAlXt  AMD 
BOM  AM  COMQUBST  or  tAMOB— COMaTBrCTlOM  Of  TIB  WALLS 
— r«lLTO<l»AL   AMD   HBLLBMIC   BTTLBB— OATB   AMD  TOWBBB— 

THB    ArBi>P«>Llt — ACCOMMODATIOM    AT   THB    MODBBM    TOWM 

AMTIQl'ITIBB     nii'MD     MBAB     THB     BBA — TABBB JorBMBT     TO 

ABIMMT«>LI — ftIB   1-.    MAFIBB   AMD   THB    BOADB THB    TOWM    09 

ABCMMTOLI^HflTBL— WIMB    MAMi'rACTVBB. 

('EniAi>»MiA«  the  Kt^aXXnn  ^  HenxlotUB,  derives  its 
luuiie  fnnii  i\-pliuluA,  who  U  Baid  to  have  fled  there 
fur  refuf^'  after  the  demth  tif  hiii  wife  PnicrU,  aeci- 
deiitallv  nluiii  liv  an  arrow  fmm  hiB  how.  It  in  called 
Xa^iF«  tir  SamiM^  hy  Ilfiiiier;  hut  the  |ieo{)le  art*  called 
K«^aXX7»«t.  It  i.4  the  larjreiit  tulatid  of  the  Itniian 
frnnip,  liaviii);  a  );n*ater  area  than  Corfu,  thoujrh  a 
Bliorter  oAnt  line.  Parta  of  it  are  within  6ve  niilea 
iif  Itliaca;  other  |NUiA  within  aix  niilea  fn»in  Santa 
Manm.      (^therm    npiin,    are   within   eight   niilea   of 
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ciniALoif u—m  poainoif  and  t»  oeioim  or  its  nami^ 

COMMV9V1CATIOX    WITS    ITIACA— OCLr   Of   lAMCM — TMI    OLP 
CITT   or  •AMO*— -CYCLoriAM    WALLA — BOMAX    mSMAlNt    AXD 

■OMAN  coNQUBar  or  samcm— coNrrarcnox  or  tmi  walu 

— ruLTmiXAL   AMD   HBLLB9VIC   mrLBS— OATB  AXD  TOWIl 
THB    ACRI>r«>Llt — ACCOM  MODATIOX    AT   THB    MODBRN 
AXriQI'iriBS     roVSD     NBAR     THB     IBA — TAIBB — JOi-B!«Br     TO 

ABIMMT«ILI — ftIB   C.    XAriBB   AMD   THB    BOAlM TMB   TOWJV    or 

ABOOrruLI — HUTBL — WI3KB    MANCriCTCBB. 

('epiialoxia^  tho  Kt^aXXnn  ^  HcitxlutUB^  derives  its 
name  fnHii  CVpliulua,  who  is  said  to  have  fled  there 
for  n*fugt*  aAer  the  death  of  his  wife  PmcrU,  acci* 
deiitallv  slain  hv  an  arrow  from  his  bow.  It  is  called 
I*a^,  or  Samoa,  hy  Homer;  hut  the  peo{)le  are  called 
JCf^aXX^Mt.  It  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Ionian 
frniuiK  liavinf?  a  frri«ater  area  than  Corfu,  thouffh  a 
sliorter  coast  line.  Parts  of  it  are  within  6ve  miles 
of  Itliaca;  i>ther  |NUis  within  six  mikv  fnnn  Santa 
Maum.      (hherm    apun«   are   within   eight  miltm   of 
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Zante.  It  contains  a  loftier  mountain  chain  and  more 
perfect  and  interesting  antiquities  than  have  else- 
where been  met  with.  Not  less  than  four  ancient 
fortified  cities  are  recorded  to  have  belonged  to  it, 
and  of  these  the  remains  of  two,  Samoa  and  Gianea, 
are  of  extraordinary  interest.  Homer  describes  it  as 
subject  to  his  hero,  Ulysses.  The  early  inhabitants 
were  of  the  race  of  Taphians,  the  piratical  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Echinades.  Later  it  joined  Athens,  but 
was  ultimately  Corinthian. 

This  large  island,  though  more  compact  than  CorAi, 
is  indented  by  several  very  deep  and  open  bays,  and 
has  also  several  very  prominent  headlands.  The  gulf 
of  Samos  on  the  east  side  and  the  bay  of  Argostoli 
on  the  west  (the  latter  entering  from  the  south)  are 
noble  and  striking  natural  basins.  There  are  in  this 
island  fewer  of  those  singular  kettle-shaped  valleys 
than  have  been  described  as  common  in  adjacent 
islands,  but  the  scenery  is  not  wanting  in  character- 
istic features.  On  the  flanks  of  Mount  Enos,  or  the 
Black  Mountain,  as  weU  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  there  are  fine  points  of  view. 

Cephalonia  is  a  large  rocky  island,  well  placed  for 
trade  and  conquest,  and  tolerably  supplied  with  navi- 
gators; its  ancient  history  and  early  growth  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  some  measure  of  late  years, 
comparatively  modem  events  having  attracted  more 
attention;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabit- 
ants have  frequently  fidlen  imder  foreign  dominion 
in  spite  of  their  fenced  cities. 

Between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia  there  is  regular  com- 
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munioition  by  a  ferry-boat,  the  dbtancc  from  port  to 
port  being  about  nine  miles.  I  waa  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  very  mpid  and  pleaaant  run ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  for  the  winds  are  generally 
either  \iolent  or  calm,  and  blow,  if  at  all,  either  up 
or  down  the  narrow  channel.  They  are  also  accom* 
panied  by  powerful  currents,  so  that  the  crossing  is 
often  tedious  and  disagreeable.  Half  the  distance, 
however,  is  within  the  Gulf  of  Samoa.  The  views  of 
Ithaca,  looking  back  from  the  water,  are  interesting; 
and  Aitos,  especially,  seems  to  lift  itself  like  a  pyramid 
of  rock,  almost  detached  from  the  water,  the  Acropolis 
crowning  the  hill. 

The  Gulf  <if  Samos  is  the  only  deep  inlet  on  the  east- 
em  coast  <if  Cephakmia.  It  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water, 
shelterptl  from  almost  every  quarter.  Its  breadth, 
from  Pilaro  to  Port  Kdia  in  more  than  three  miles; 
an<l  the  distance  fnmi  Port  Kelia  to  SaincM^  lK*ing  the 
len^h  of  th(*  giilf«  is  four  miles.  Samos  at  pn^seiit 
consists  of  a  ft-w  iiiodeni  houM*s  built  cIikh*  to  a  mole, 
and  provided  with  a  siiuill  hut  asivenient  harUmr, 
near  a  stream  awning  down  from  the  interior  of  the 
island.  By  the  exerti<His  of  the  late  resident,  the 
ItanHi  d*Kvert4>iu  now  statioiUHl  at  Saxita  Muura,  the 
mamliv  land  n(*ar  the  moU\  fonmTiv  undnune<l,  and 
the  MHirce  <if  much  malaria,  has  lieen  greatly  improved, 
and  the  place,  tluKigh  small  is  ttilerably  healthy. 

Neither  the  mvner}\  isi  approaching  nor  on  laiuiing, 
is  ver}*  n'inarkable ;  and  the  little  |Mirt  of  Pilarus  i»|)|MH 
site  tuiM  more  apin-anuice  of  beauty  tlian  tlie  hvml  of 
the  ;;uli. 
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The  whole  interest  of  Samos  is  derived  firom  the 
ancient  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  hills  adjacent. 
The  poriJn  of  to  ei^  i,  wen  n^led,  »d  ti.e  «- 

mains  are  marvellously  interesting.  The  chief  ruins 
occupy  two  hills  to  the  east  of  the  present  village,  and 
part  of  the  low  ground  close  to  the  sea.  The  latter 
part  is  chiefly  the  Roman  city,  founded  on,  and  partly 
constructed  of,  the  material  of  an  early  Corinthian  city. 
The  date  of  the  oldest  part  cannot  be  determined, — 
that  of  the  Corinthian  colony  is  probably  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ ;  and  that  of  the  Roman  establish- 
ment is  between  two  and  three  centuries  before  Christ. 

The  remains  of  the  old  city  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively of  broken  pottery  in  the  soil,  and  walls  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture  running  up  from  the  sea  to  meet  at 
the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  top.  The  adjoining  hill  pre- 
sents remains  of  monumental  works,  and  the  contents 
of  tombs.  Over  the  whole  of  the  hill,  within  the  walls, 
and  also  between  the  west  wall  and  the  cemetery,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  brick  tile  and  coarse  pottery,  that  in  many 
parts  these  are  actually  naore  abundant  than  the  stones. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  in  all  this  paii;  of  the 
country  the  surface  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
loose  fragments  of  limestone,  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
soil,  the  vast  abundance  of  these  indications  of  the 
ancient  population  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

It  is  a  serious  and  impressive  thing  to  stroll  among 
these  remains  of  the  mighty  past.  It  is  the  more  so, 
when  we  endeavour  to  trace  back  any  accurate  history, 
and  endeavour  to  define  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
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the  people, — PelaagiaiiA,  or  by  whatever  name  we  call 
them  who  built  these  walk.  We  auk  in  vain  for  such 
knowledge,  and  know  neither  the  habita  nor  rcsourcea 
of  this  people.  Nor  can  we  guess  what  influence  they 
exerted  on  their  conteniporariefi — what  eflfect  they  had 
on  tluise  who  came  after  them — who  were  the  enemiea 
against  whom  these  mighty  walb  were  intended  to  act 
as  a  defence — who  were  the  recipienta  of  that  accurate 
practical  engineering  knowledge  they  possessed.  We 
know  only  that  they  used  >iist  blocks  of  solid  and 
weighty  stone  as  the  Romans  used  bricks,  and  handled 
them  with  as  nmch  freedom  as  we  now,  in  the  pletii- 
tude  of  our  strength  and  by  a  combination  of  various 
mechanical  fiowem,  manage  to  move  our  heaviest 
weightj^  whether  of  st4me,  metal  or  machinery. 

For  it  is  no  light  problem  that  is  presented  for  our 
wilution  in  Suinii^uiid  the  cither  ancient  cities  of  Ceplia- 
lonitt.  The  lNU*e  facts  an*  up|ifirently  few  and  simple; 
but  U>th  tht*  furtit  and  the  inferenres  are  really  very 
im|K>rtiuit.  We  know  wliat  the  (treekn  did  in  their 
dav;  uihI  we  know,  tliat  iM-fon*  them  then*  wen*  an* 
cient  |H*«»ple  who  thry  suiH-rs^ili-il.  Wv  have  u  few 
iiain<*H  luid  a  frw  doubtful  dati*s;  but  niillv  wi*  liave 
ii«i  rKiir  evidt*niv  of  luiv  hi*«tor\'  tliat  iiui  ut  all  inrlude 
the  ori^niuil  i*<in«tnirtioii  of  tin*****  nionunientfi ;  little 
tluit  I'Xplain.Hrxrn  the  kitrM  moiliti(iitii»ns  of  the  ^truc* 
tun*  of  thiM*  widU.  Tluit  it  nnii«t  liave  Uvn  n«i*<*?»- 
Mir\'  t4>  i*<»nMni(*t  tlu-ni  at  all  in  loaditi«*?i  luituniltv 
\tr\  ^tn»n;r  wtid  n«»t  vi'r\'  HiH*eM*iblf,  i?*  imt*  fart;  that 
thry  «i)ioulcl  Im*  mi  larp-  luid  nuni«*n>UN  is  aiioth«*r  ; 
tluit  tlirv  "^liotiM  «  xhibil  Mi(H'«'v<«i\t'  !»V!»temN  ;:nidtuillv 
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advancing  towards  a  more  finished  style,  but  all  equally 
efficacious  against  certain  attacks,  is  a  third.     It  would 
be  unreasonable  in  the  highest  degree,  to  suppose  that 
protection  would  have  been  secured  at  such  enormous 
cost  of  labour,  if  there  were  not  something  valuable  to 
protect,  and  some  powerful  and  ever-watchful  enemies 
to  attack.     Such  work  as  the  construction  of  the  great 
walls  of  Samos  and  the  other  towns,  must  have  taken, 
under  any  circmnstances,  a  niunber  of  years  to  execute, 
even  if  we  assimie,  which  is  probable,  that  the  original 
work  was  comparatively  rough,  and  that  a  really  large 
population  could  be  collected,  employed  and  fed,  for 
the  required  time,  in  such  a  place,  on  labour  so  utterly 
unproductive.     However  this  may  be,  the  works  are 
there  still  standing  to  speak  for  themselves ;  they  were 
certainly  constructed  with  an  object,  and  we  caimot 
but  conclude  that  there  were  enemies  of  corresponding 
strength  who  would  at  least  try  to  overthrow  them. 
These  enemies,  if  they  came  from  the  main  land,  must 
have  had  powerful  means  of  transport.     Let  me  en- 
deavour to  conmiunicate  to  the  reader  who  has  not 
visited  Greece,  and  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  ac- 
counts of  similar  works  by  other  writers,  a  notion  of 
the  state  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Samos. 

From  the  present  clump  of  modem  houses  by  the 
mole  towards  the  east,  a  narrow  space  of  level  land 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  covered 
almost  entirely  with  remains  of  Roman  houses  and 
other  buildings.  These  are  constructed  of  flat  bricks, 
and  often  yield  fragments  of  pottery,  coins,  household 
utensils  in  metal,  mosaic  j)avements,   and  works   of 
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•It  of  poor  and  inferior  style.     Sevcrml  common  mo- 
«uc8  have  been  laid  bare,  and  some  of  them  cover  a 
laryrc  an^a.     The  sea  a|ipear8  to  have  encroached  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  houflca;  thoae  that  remain 
being  <iften  cut  in  half  by  the  aame  agency.     Thus 
are   laid  bare  Dome  curious  pointa  of  detail  in  the 
construction.     Drain  pipes  conducting,  perhaps,  from 
a  bath,  open  out  downwards  from  some  of  the  houses; 
and  in  one  case  I  noticed  that  a  perfectly  good  drain 
of  about  one  and  a-half  inch   diameter    had    been 
built  into  a  stout  wall :  not  in  thb  case  the  outer 
wall  of  the  house.     Many  other  curious  iUustraticms 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  might  easily  be  disco- 
vered  by  a  little   atmrch.     All    these    houses,   how* 
ever,  are  quite  without  the  walls  of  the  more  mo- 
dem of  the  ancient  dties,  and  they  mark  the  occu* 
pation  of  thr   Konuui   c<»lony  during  a  |N*ricid  com* 
mcnring    atMiut    two   hundn*(l    yc-uni   before    Christ. 
Com|)Hn'<i  with  tlu*  widlis  th<*M*  parts  are  exceiHliiigly 
niodi'm;  for  the  wiillii  wvrv  in  exintenre  as  {lemiaiM'nt 
drfriircii  whrn  the  Koiiuulh  U'Mi-giHl  and  Unik  the  city. 
Wf  havi*  no  evidrnre  as  to  their  i^ondition  of  n-fsur, 
lM'Von<l  thr  intinmtioii  by  Livv,  tliat  thrv  w<*rr  very 
tn»ublt'fwnnr  <>lfc»ta4*lv!^.     Thvy  niunt   then    liave   pre- 
M*iit4Hi   thr  Mune  uuxcmI   utatr  of  wry  aiKnt*iit   with 
ni«>n*  niod«'ni  Myl<\  tluit  th«*y  do  now. 

Il4*««uh'«  thf  iionuin  n'mainn  ihiw  vij»il»lt%  tlir  foun- 
dHtiotiH  tif  MHiii*  of  th<*  old  buildingH  havr  In^i-u  tnunnl 
undrf  wiitiT  to  noriit*  difitaiir<\  and  tlH*y  an*  canity 
folli»w«*<l  ti>  inMitioti**  to  when*  the  mh  now  lias  {N*r* 
iiumt-nt  nrrr%.«.      It   wotikl  Mrni,  then,  pn^lmbk*  ttuit 
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there  has  been  a  depression  of  the  land  within  the 
last  two  thousand  years;  but  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  estimate  the  amount;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
effect  is  greater  than  the  natural  action  of  the  waves 
on  an  exposed  coast  line. 

The  date  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Samos  is 
fixed  by  Livy,  and  the  description  he  gives  suffi- 
ciently  corresponds  with  the  present  state  of  the 
surrounding  country.  He  describes  the  attack  of 
M.  Fulvius  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Quatuor  menses  obsidionem  Same 
sustinuit,  quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  cade- 
rent,  aut  vulnerarentur,  et  qui  superarent,  fessi  et 
corporibus,  et  animis  essent ;  Romani  nocte  per  arcem, 
quam  Cyatidem  vocant,  (nam  urbi,  in  mare  devesa, 
in  occidentem  vergit)  muro  superato,  in  forum  super- 
venerunt.  Samaai,  post  quam  captam  urbis  partim  ab 
hostibus  senserunt,  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  in  ma- 
jorem  refugerunt  arcem,  inde  postero  die  dediti, 
direpta  urbe,  sub  corona  omnes  venerunt-"  —  [T. 
Liv.,  1.  38,  c.  29-] 

"  Samos  supported  a  siege  of  four  months.  At  last, 
as  some  of  their  small  number  were  daily  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  survivors  were,  through  continual 
fatigues,  greatly  reduced  both  in  strength  and  spirits, 
the  Romans,  one  night,  scaling  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
which  they  call  Cyatides,  made  their  way  into  the 
forum.  The  Samians,  on  discovering  that  a  part  of 
the  city  was  taken,  fled,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
into  the  greater  citadel ;  but  submitting  next  day,  they 
were  all  sold  as  slaves,  and  their  city  was  plundercd." 
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Two  hilU  iumI  u  ooiiMiclerubk*  tnict  of  gnmnd  urv. 
included  within  the  wallii;  and  then?  in  a  large  outer 
iipace  that  haa  been  occupied,  but  waa  ap{)arently  un* 
prot4*cte<l.  The  whole,  where  not  now  under  cultiva- 
tioiu  in  one  tnaas  of  broken  stonea,  the  fragmentii  of 
wall  riain)(  here  and  tliere  out  of  the  ruinii.  At  the 
higheat  |NHnt  of  ground  b  the  Acnipolia,  a  wide^ 
smooth  nfMce,  evidently  left  without  much  building, 
though  surrounded  by  strong  fortificationa.  There 
are  some  few  indications  of  Roman  work  in  some 
of  the  towers,  provuig  that  they  repaired  parts  of 
the  wall. 

The  old  walls  commenced  from  the  sea  near  the 
first  rim*  of  the  hill,  and  were  continued  ui  a  perfectly 
straight  line  up  the  steep  fiu:e  of  the  nearly  detached 
hills,  towanls  the  keep  or  Acropolis,  at  the  summit. 
There,  aM  I  liave  juAt  naid,  they  were  made  to  encliMe 
a  cita<lel.  In  thiM  n^fiect  the  description  exm^tly 
agn^*A  with  tliat  of  all  fortified  cities,  constnict4*d  by 
thr  curlier  niri*!i  in  this  |«irt  of  the  world,  both  on  the 
main  land  of  (tn^iHre,  and  in  the  islands.  It  is  the 
Tantle  of  riyH!«*H  n*|M*ati*<l  over  again,  but  on  a  larger 
nade,  aiul  in  a  more  |i«*rfirt  state. 

The  t*iills  Miry  extremdv   in   their  stvle.      S<mie 

•  •  • 

fjarts  are  m>  rough  and  m>  ini|N*rfectly  fitttnK  that  they 
an*  evidcntlv  of  ver>-  nirlv  ilate.  Them»  an*  trulv 
<\i-l«>|M-aiu  an«l  run*ly  include  many  of  the  largi^t 
bhick^.  (H*  tlii^  nicmt  ancient  stvle  little  n^mains,  aiMl 
it  lum  no  d<ml»t  U-i-n  gradually  n*plac(^l  by  work  «if  a 
lalff  imtiimI,  when'  it  wu.«i  leaj»t  effective,  or  when*  it 
haii  fallen  down  after  the  Ufsie  of  age«.     Thus,  m\  the 
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rise  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  nearest  the  village,  we  have 
a  part  of  the  wall  formed  with  the  most  perfect  r^u- 
larity,  aa  shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  in  the  whole  min,  and  is  no 
doubt  late.  Every  atone  is  most  carefully  squared 
and  bevelled,  and  Is  perfectly  smooth.  The  fonnda* 
lion  stones  are  not  seen,  owing  to  the  accumulatioii  d 
&Uen  stones  and  rubbish  on  the  hill  side;  but  the  rest 
is  bonded,  and  the  sizes  of  the  stones  correspond  much 
more  regularly  dum  is  usual  even  in  Hellenic  work. 


Ao^  f^JFtU.M^^trtJ/Mi. 


XLBVITIOS  OP  PABT  OV  THE   OBXir    WUL  OF  SAVOS,   QI   CIFIULOKU. 

[Hellenio  Arctiitectura — I«t«r  Period.] 

In  this  wall,  if  it  were  of  moderate  sized  stones,  there 
would  be  nothing  whatever  to  remark ;  but  when  we 
find  that  each  stone  measures  at  least  two  cubic  yards,* 
that  not  one  is  chipped  or  injured,  that  they  lie  one 
on  the  other  so  closely,  that  though  there  is  no  mortar 

*  Iiimeitoiie,  of  the  kind  these  blocka  are  built  of,  weighs  about 
160  IIm.  the  enbic  foot.  Each  block,  therefore,  weighs  in  its  finished 
state  at  least  3i  tons. 
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it  woukl  be  imijawiihle  to  [mm  a  IcMig  thin  blade  be- 
twoen  thein^  and  that  darinfr  the  two  thomand  yearn 
that  have  ebipcied  nince  the  town  waa  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Romanft,  vegetation  haa  fiuled  to  pene* 
trate  the  narrow  crevicea  in  thote  parta  that  are  atill 
perfect : — when  we  further  tee  that  water  haa  fiuled  to 
injure  them,  and  that  they  remain  aa  they  alwajra  were, 
we  almoat  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  change. 

We  nhall  see  in  another  page,  wbUe  cooaidering 
another  specimen  of  similar  kind,  what  change  they 
do  undergo;  but  there  b  something  strange  and  so* 
lemn  in  oontempkting  these  works.  The  specimen 
of  Hellenic  architecture  at  Samoa,  to  which  I  am  now 
more  especially  alluding,  is  in  no  way  remarkable  for 
the  Urge  sixe  of  the  Mocks,  but  rather  tor  their  ex* 
treme  rqnilarity.  It  bekmga,  no  doubti  to  the  very 
btest  fenod  at  which  work  of  this  kind  was  constructed, 
and  was  a  fiartial  rp9itorati<iii  nuwle  in  a  weak  place  of 
the  cild  wall.  In  thiH  wall  it  is  decidedly  the  outaides 
of  the  tnUmvn  that  arc  the  most  {lerfectly  wurkcnL 
Their  fiict^s  an*  all  carefully  lievi*Ued,  uihI  the  planes 
in  contact  smooched.  The  insides  cif  the  block  an> 
left  nmfrhly  hrwm  and  it  is  clear  that  wliat  we  see 
was  only  the  facnnfr,  the  wall  bt*ing  ver}*  much  thicker 
than  the  thickness  of  <ine  Kt«»ne«  and  having  un  inmle 
fiure,  frenerally  of  smaller  but  iimooth<Hl  stiini*s.  The 
inton(pac«>  waA  fiUtnl  up  with  rubbish*  or  niughly 
built. 

But  th<-M*  dt*lii*at4*  and  finished  portions  of  the  wall 
are  not  of  prvtki  len^h«  and  seem  to  have  been  intcT* 
polatcNl  only  whfn*  almilutely  neceasary*  an<l  the  fpirmt 
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labour  required  to  prepare  and  place  the  stone&i  will 
fully  account  for  this.  We  often  come  to  an  isolated 
fragment  of  this  finished  work  which  has  been  scarcely 
injured,  while  the  rougher  and  less  perfect  joints  left 
by  the  older  people  have  given  way,  and  the  stones 
lie  on  the  groimd  a  mass  of  confused  blocks. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  and  it  would  take  much 
time  and  trouble  to  measure  the  actual  dimensions  of 
the  enclosure  at  Samos,  nor  would  such  measurement 
give  an  idea  of  the  size  and  population  of  the  town, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabited 
portion  was  outside  the  enclosure.  This  is  evident, 
because  all  over  the  hill,  and  on  the  groimd  adjacent, 
to  some  distance,  are  the  red  fragments  of  brick  and 
tile,  and  pottery,  which  so  clearly  mark  the  place  as 
the  habitation  of  the  ancient  people.  Except  a  very 
few  coins,  little  in  the  way  of  antiquities  has  here 
been  obtained  ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  very  likely  that 
there  will  be  much  found  at  any  future  period. 

Near  the  Acropolis,  on  a  broad  and  large  terrace 
artificially  cut,  not  much  below  the  top  of  the  hiU,  a 
small  tower  may  be  seen  in  the  wall  overlooking  the 
adjacent  valley.  It  is  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  is  evidently  part  of  the  Roman  additions  to  the 
defence  built  during  their  occupation.  It  is  con- 
structed partly  of  moderately  large  stones,  and  partly 
of  alternate  courses  of  brick  and  stone.  It  is  very 
clear  from  it  that  the  Romans,  during  the  time  they 
held  possession,  did  not  imitate  their  predecessors  in 
the  construction  of  public  works  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  labour.      Here,  as  elsewhei'e, 
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fiioy  liiiilt  with  hrickn  luid  mortiir,  luul  truHtcd  more 
to  thi-ir  own  activity  tlian  to  the  mere  cliinciuiioiiM  of 
thc-ir  wuIIm. 

An  intcnrritin);  finite  \h  Mocn  on  the  Hide  of  the  hill, 
fiicin^  ahout  due  eant.  At  thin  |»rt  the  wall^  are  in 
indiffi*rent  |ire.Her\'atiiHi,  and  coiisiHt  lar;;eiy  of  the 
intonnediate  or  {lolygonal  work,  much  of  which  has 
fidlen.  They  are  huilt  of  hu^e  hliM^kis  cut  into  a 
definite  iiha|N%  with  HnuM>th  HurfiiceA;  hut  the  anji^leA 
are  not  miule  rifrht  an>rle.4.  The  in;^•nicHlH  tittinp  of 
MtcNieH  t4)  make  a  coni{Hict  widl  of  thin  kind,  with  Huch 
hu;?e  hltickH,  in  a  ven*  inten*.Htin^  Htudy.  The  pite  in 
queAti<»n  if«  of  the  siniplest  kind.  It  iji  c«>ni|HKH*tl  of  a 
Ctt|>  Ht'itie,  m(ni.*«urin;r  not  Ivan  than  M*ven  feet  M|imn% 
aii<l  thirty  inehi'M  thick  (weijfhin;;,  then'fons  uUiut 
ri;rht  ton««)«  ain*fully  »*U|»|M>rti*d  on  cohnnuA,  each  con* 
iii*«tiii;r  «»f  twn  fniir  f«ft  ruU*!*.  The  Mi|t|iort  jttnnfs, 
un<l  thi*  uiidrr  Mirtiio-  nf  th«  ^Ll)^  an*  |H*rfectly  Muinith. 
Th«*  width  of  (hr  riitr\'  in  iilNnit  thn*r  irtt  -ix,  imd 
th«*  whnli*  thirkiii*<>^  of  thi*  wall  at  thi^  |«irt  wa^  at 
It-ai-f  twrl\r  lift.  The  ;rn»und  lui«*  lirn*  ri-M^n  alMiut 
four  t*«  ft,  owln;/  t«i  i\\v  airuiinikitioii  of  fiillrii  aii«l 
hnikrri  HtiuHN  and  tliu*«  thr  piti*  in  iiow  iifarly  buried. 
Iniiiit  «iLit<  ly  lM-\iiiid  till*  pit4*  in  a  iioKli*  <»|mm  imt'ii  of 
Willi  of  »*«|u.ind  liliH  k<«  ofit  Litr  |i«Ti<Ml«  hut  of  ^ipmtii- 
diliK  ii-ioiio.  r:irt<«  of  tW\%  wall  that  n  liiaiii  tolfiuMy 
|"rlit't  :in-  :it  \»:i^X  tWrlitV  lift  ill  hri;^'ht,  and  an* 
(•I  till  I  nielli  ,.t  n  ;;iilar  ioupm"*  from  thf  fouiid.ition. 
M:iMv  **t   lilt  *■   ^(i-'si  ^  an*  ri:;lit  or  niiif  fi-ft  loiiif. 

1  ljf  ti'ji  i.t  thf  hill  in  lt*vrll*'d,  and  o«liM'»t.'*  of  a  bir;;f, 
irri  jnlar.  o\al  H|«irf,  iiif:t«iiriiiL'  aUmt  a  liun«ln*«i  |<i«  t-^ 
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by  fifty.  Fine  soft  turfcovers  this  surfiwe,  from  which 
all  stones  have  been  removed ;  and  there  are  do  marks 
on  it  of  buildings  or  constructions  of  any  kind.  At 
the  extremities  there  are  fragments  of  walls,  and  many 
squared  stones  of  various  dimensions  l3nbg  about.  It 
is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  that  these  are  seen.  The 
strength  of  this  part  was  no  doubt  very  great,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  access  up  the  precipitous  form 
of  the  rock,  which  has  been  careftilly  scarped  to  add 
to  its  natural  strength.  A  rock  cistern,  of  large  size, 
occurs  on  the  east  side,  and  there  are  indications  of 
other  similar  cisterns. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  level  summit  there  is  a 
lower  terrace,  covered  with  blocks  of  stone.  Ancient 
towers  or  other  defences,  and  the  entry  to  the  Acropolis, 
were  probably  here. 

A  large  and  magnificent  specimen  of  Hellenic  wall, 
consisting  of  perfectly  squared  stones,  of  variable  but 
gigantic  proportions,  and  in  courses  absolutely  regular, 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  below 
the  Acropolis.  This  wall  consists  of  eight  courses, 
each  of  blocks  of  various  length,  but  all  about  3  feet 
in  thickness.  The  wall  was  thus  about  24  feet  in 
height.  Of  the  single  blocks,  one  has  originally  been 
about  16  feet  in  length,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
contained  less  than  6  cubic  yards  of  stone  when,  after 
being  perfectly  squared,  it  was  lifted  into  its  place. 
To  move  this  vast  and  cumbrous  weight  of  about  twelve 
tons  without  injury,  over  groimd  so  rough  as  that 
which  must  always  have  characterised  these  hills ; — to 
place  it  so  carefully  on  two  other  stones  that  it  should 
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hrar  the  Avtul  prewmre  of  a  heavy  wall  of  almost  or|uaIIy 
iiuuMiiw  itt<jiu*H  iilM)Vf'  it; — ttiat  tlu*n>  should  Ih*  no 
chi|»|iiii)r,  no  injur}'  of  any  kin<K  to  the  0€|iuilly  well* 
chiiifHt^  hkickM  lielow; — aii<I  timt  all  thiM  Hhould  have 
bt-en  done  to  fonn  \Mun  of  a  wall  of  defence,  caiuiot  be 
too  often  |K)inted  out  an  a  miracle  of  iiif^^nuity  and  in* 
duAtr)'  <in  the  |iart  of  any  |HHi|>ie ;  and  an  a  feat  fully 
equallinff,  if  not  altogi*ther  exceeduig,  anytliing  re- 
conle«I  in  K^n'pt,  or  fripuitic  workn  in  other  ctmntriea, 
where  human  laUmr  Iuim  Uh^u  ruthli*M«iy  employed  to 
accompliith  UfieleiM  ohjectM. 

( Vrtiiinly.  the  pynimidA  Iiave  Unig  fitood,  and  still 
remain;  hut  they  an*  monumenta  of  folly  and  tynuuiy. 
Them*  wiilU  involve  at  hiuit  e(|ual  inp-nuity  in  thrir 
conMnietion«  ffreater  |M»wer  of  combination,  and  liad  a 
much  more  definite  object  than  the  |i>TamidH;  and 
thus  tin*  Prki.H^iiiiis,  or  wh<K'Ver  el.m*  invt'nt4*<l  iind  kept 
th«in  up,  wt-n*  ut  Uta^i  im  inti-llip'nt,  luid  pn»)ttibly  a 
nu»rv  pnirtit*3d  |Miipl(\  tluin  thr  K;r}'ptiaiiN  if  wi*  an? 
to  jud;rt*  of  thi'in  by  ^u^h  tif  thtir  workn  aji  an*  liandi*<l 
down  U*  UH  ill  u  |H'rf4'<*t  Mnt«*. 

Thr  ^fipintii*  Htoih*  ju*«t  alhide«l  to  in  not  iilnm\  nor 
iA  it  on  th<'  iNittnui  cour^\-  thm*  an*  M'vmd  nihrm 
almost  HA  Lirp-  rl«rM*  by,  and  in  the  M*i*ond  or  thinl 
c«»nr^*  fn>ni  thr  Uittom.  S»nu*  an*  |«irtiidly  bn>krn 
by  thr  hiiixy,  cruohiii;:  wt-i^ht,  to  which  tln-y  luive  mi 
lciii;r  \h'vu  <*x|ni<h'<|;  nor  in  thin  MiqiriMu;:,  whrn  the 
rxtn-nir  ditiiriiltv  in  c«in*»idrn^L  of  obtaining'  ii  fNT- 
fivily  lrv«  I  Mirtact'  l«»r  tin*  two  ur  m«»n'  un«h'rlyiii>r 
»t«i|ii*4  «i|i  which  thr  Lir;r«*  bItH'k  i<i  to  U*  pLicttL  and 
thr  n«ri««>i(v  «it'  a  tuuntlatinn  tluit   sludl  U*  hn-clM-ly 
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the  same  for  each  of  these  two.  Without  this  perfect 
foundation,  one  of  the  stones  would  sink  and  the  over- 
lying block  be  imperfectly  supported.  It  needs  some 
thought  to  perceive  the  mechanical  difficulties  that 
must  have  been  met  and  overcome  in  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  art  of  constructing  massive  walls, — a  perfec- 
tion which  had  certainly  been  attained  at  least  2500 
years  ago,  and  which  had  probably  been  very  nearly 
reached  a  thousand  years  earlier. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  especially  this  part  of  it,  has  been  often  and 
severely  shaken  by  earthquakes.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  earthquakes,  though  destrojdng  cities, 
have  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  foimdations,  or  even 
overthrow  any  important  part,  of  these  walls.  The 
destruction  that  has  fallen  upon  them  is  from  another 
less  paroxysmal,  but  more  constant  and  insidious  an 
enemy,  to  which  I  shall  allude  more  particularly  in 
another  chapter. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  Cyclopean  walls 
has  long  interested  and  puzzled  the  antiquary,  the 
historiim  and  the  traveller.  And  it  is  not  alone  the 
modern  historian  who  finds  this  difficulty.  Thucy- 
dides,  in  describing  the  walling  of  the  Piraeus,  alludes 
to  its  appeanmce  in  his  day,  as  indicating  haste  in  con- 
struction ;  but  he  also  speaks  of  the  inner  lining  wall 
as  beuig  formed  of  squared  stones.  "  Within,  there 
was  neither  rubble  nor  clay  "  (no  small  stones  thrown 
in  to  fill  up  space);  "but  the  stones  were  large  and 
hewn  square  "  (eV  rofiij  €yya)Ptoi^  square  in  the  cutting)^ 
"  fitted  together  in  building,  and  those  on  the  outside 
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lM>iin(I  to;rHlitr  mth  inm  ami  Iwwl." — Tiircvn.  i.  93. 
N«>w«  tiiiH  ctiiistniction  of  M|Uiin*il  Kt4>iit-H  ia  Im'VoihI  nil 
<|iu*Mioii  tilt*  vt*r}'  Litest  fonn  of  the  dftViuliiig  wull; 
uiii\  tilt*  liniiifr  of  tlu*  %iiili  iH  II  luxur}'  almi  of  ni«Mlrni 
iliitr.  Tlu*  wuIIh  of  tlur  PinniH,  tliiTi*fon%  an?  of  late 
coUAtnictioii,  and  n*ft*r  to  a  |M*ricMl  Ion;;  HulNMH{iu*nt  to 
tliat  in  which  CycIo|Hiin  or  {lolypinal  work  wum  com- 
in«>n.  It  iH  tru(\  a^  Mr.  W.  (i.  Tlark  oluM>n'e9i«  that 
iifither  PauMUiiiii«,  writing  M*\vntt*cn  c(*nturi(*fl  ap>  on 
thv  Hiibjtvt  of  Myceim%  nor  tho«c*  au thorn  fniin  whom 
he  quotwl— WTiting  j*ix  centurieft  i-arliiT— recognised 
the  diiituiction  n<iw  made  Ix-tween  Cyelo|iotitu  fMily- 
g«inal,  antl  Hellenic  Htyles;  Imt  thin  <inly  proven  tliat 
the  whole  question  luul  eiiiM-d  tt)  attnict  much  atten* 
tit»n«  tliat  it  waA  a  familiar  antiquity,  and  wba  acce|itt*d 
without  diACUHsion. 

Mvoeiia'  I  \ui\c  n«>t  mvsi'lf  M^eii.  It  includi*s,  ne- 
oinling  to  Mr.  W.  (i.  TLirk,  lN>th  (Vrl«>|M*an  and  |hi- 
1\  •:<iiuil  st\  h-N  und  i:^  oertiiiidv  of  v^niit  iv*v.  Kuripidi-H 
alludr.H  to  it,  as  in  his  time  alniMlv  faliul«>us.  In  tin* 
jibiy,  '•  Ili-nuh'H  fun  ns,"  the  ni«-*«*«'n;;i-n  tlin-atniiiig 
to  ;:i>  t4i  Myccn;!*,  n  iiuirks,  that  all  thi*  known  appli- 
anri  n  «if  that  day  of  the  luitun*  of  >w^v  ti|i|«iratus 
Would  Im*  n*<|uirrd  for  the  attack;  and  he  aihU  - 
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This  reference  to  Cyclopean  power  is  at  least  a  sure 
sign,  that  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 
there  existed  as  much  mystery  concerning  this  remark- 
able style  of  building  as  there  does  now ;  and  that,  in 
the  utter  inability  to  suggest  any  means  of  construc- 
tion, the  works  were  then  referred  to  a  fabulous  race. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  are 
now  obliged  to  leave  the  inquiry  incomplete. 

There  is  no  place  for  a  stranger  to  resort  to  for 
a  night's  lodging  at  Samos  without  taking  advantage 
of  private  hospitality.  The  Health  Officer,  who  is  an 
official  of  considerable  importance  in  all  ports  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  was  kind  enough  to  admit  me  to  his 
house.  So  much  has  been  suffered  from  plague  and 
cholera,  and  such  extreme  inconveniences  would  ensue 
from  any  carelessness  in  carrying  out  the  regular  and 
prescribed  forms  of  inquiry  in  the  event  of  contagious 
diseases,  that  every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
a  staff  of  careful,  intelligent  men  to  occupy  the  post  of 
deputy  of  health.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
excellent  specimen  at  Samos.  Provided  with  letters 
from  Ithaca,  I  presented  myself  at  his  house.  He  was 
absent  taking  an  afternoon  walk,  but  his  wife  was  at 
home,  and  she  spoke  admirable  English,  having  asso- 
ciated much  a  few  years  before  with  the  family  of  the 
late  Resident  at  Argostoli.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  friendly  attention  paid  me.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  a  meal  suited  to  the  appetite  of  a  man 
who  had  had  a  hard  day's  work  on  the  hills  since 
breakfast;  but  such  efforts  were  in  vain,  as  nothing 
but  a  few  eggs  could  be  foimd  in  the  whole  place. 
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With  itii-MC  Hiid  Imwl  I  iiuumf!ifl  to  m't  4Hi.  iukI  »  Ixtl 
MTHH  uuhU-  ii|i  for  ini-  tm  tin-  Nifii  tif  l)ii*  i>iltiii){-riHitii, 
whvn!  (  itlvpt  vi-r}'  ciMiirurlalily.  TIiu  Chritttiiui  lutiiie 
(if  tny  hoHtcM  wibt  I)iatnuiitiiim  aitd  1  thiiik  itht:  rmlly 
(liiiervcd  il. 

Ikitidi'M  llitr  ruiiiH  (if  the  luicivnl  city 
M.*\vnil  tiniilM  Imvtf  lutrii  o|M;iif(l  in  tlit' 
wljaceiit  hill,  uikI  miiiif  itlijfCtx  <>f  cuii- 
ai«h'rublc  iiitciVNl  ttlititiitMl  fniin  thfni. 
Tbt-ae  art'  all  mitiv  tir  lt.>iui  iiiuiiuini'ii- 
tel,  t'xct'pt  a  ffw  ctjiiM.  Suiiii!  ^Ijum 
laclifymatorifK  uiiU  a  few  vaivs  utv 
wiirthy  (iT  mitict*.  Oiio  irf*  thnn  in  rv 
|in-M-iit«l  ill  (hf  iiiiiifxtil  cut.  It  in 
linikfii  at  thf  lip  anil  llitr  niilc.  It  i.i 
wMiu'whiit  I'tttFM'ly  iiuwlf,  Imt  u  *.'**•  uitmhwau  ■wua 
lnuri-<l   rt-»l,  luiil   |Mrtly  (■lit»-<l.     The       trvaHv^M. 

e  ■  II  '■  (tln<l.l   I  ub'hn  I 

■•inii  \*  ;riHi>l,  lull  lint  III  uiir  wiiy  tin- 

ri'tiiiiiiiii.      Tlic  hill  whi-n-  il  vnx>  t'uuii(t  tijijM-uPt  t>i  Imvt* 

In-i-ii  NyMciiiiilii-iillv  iiuiilc   iiM*  *>i  II.H  n  i-i-nittiTv.  hiuI 

wh«-ii>-v>T    toiiil*    i-   i>|H'iiii|.    it    i-t   o-rtiiiii    tluit 

olhiTi  iiuiy  tn-  liitiiiil  iiiiiiii-iliutfly  iwljiia-nt.  V:tri(>ii« 
Miuill  »l>j)->'(-4  ill  iiirbil  luivi*  Imtii  t'oiiiiil  ill  till-  Slim- 
i.l-.t. 

Vi-n"  li-w  iiwriptinii^  i>|'  atii'tt-iil  tliili-  li!i\«'  U-vii 
tli'M-iiVrpil  H\  iir  iititr  SjiiiKn:  tmr  an-  iiiiy  ol'  th<>^-  tluit 
tui\<-  li<-<-iiilt->  i|>h>n-<l"l'iiui('li  iii(rn-!>t.  Th<-  iii-tiiry  ••(' 
til)-  .iirli.  r  iitv  i-  \iry  iiii|NrtW-ily  j:i\rn;  iimf  i^  iln-n* 
aiivlhiii;:  hy  wlii.-h  wr  nili  <lrt<-rillitic  lh«-  iMirt  iLit<-  i4' 
aitv  (|«a'h  ill  thi-  lii«i<>ry  of  tin-  town  until  it*  final 
i'u|ilun-  tiv  Knlviii^  »-  Hiniwly  ih-.<«TilNil. 
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From  Samos  I  went  on  the  back  of  a  mule  to  Ar- 
gostoli,  a  morning's  ride  that  would  be  pleasant 
enou^  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  a  distance 
(about  fifteen  miles)  that  one  might  walk  without 
inconvenience,  but  not  a  pleasant  excursion  seated 
sideways  on  an  obstinate  brute  with  one's  bag  as  a 
cushion  and  a  piece  of  cord  as  a  stirrup.  However, 
without  sending  a  messenger  to  the  town  for  a  con- 
veyance, by  which  a  day  would  have  been  lost,  there 
was  nothing  better  to  be  got  than  the  mule,  and  I 
took  it  accordingly.  My  animal  was  not  one  of  those 
that  would  steadily  and  actively  do  its  work  for  the 
love  of  work ;  there  are  such  mules,  but  I  have  rarely 
fallen  in  with  them,  and  my  experience  of  the  race 
is  not  pleasant.  A  stimulus  was  required  in  the  pre- 
sent case  that  could  only  be  given  by  the  muleteer,  a 
young  lad,  chiefly  communicative  to  his  animal,  and 
fond  of  amusing  himself,  wandering  from  the  path 
to  cut  a  twig,  or  merely  to  loiter.  Immediately  the 
mule  would  obey  the  signal,  and  not  hearing  his 
master's  footstep  would  stop,  munch  at  some  of  the 
hedges  by  the  wayside,  or  go  in  search  of  water.  Soon 
a  loud  He  would  be  heard ;  the  mule  would  prick  up 
her  ears ;  but  move  no  further.  Then  would  come  a 
heavy  thwack  on  the  back.  This  was  understood,  and 
the  animal  would  go  on  for  a  few  yards  to  be  treated 
again  presently  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  argument. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  journey  was  tiresome 
enough,  and  the  more  so  as,  from  the  omnibus  fashion 
in  which  I  was  seated,  one-half  of  the  landscape  was 
ahvays  hidden,  and  I  was  constantly  twisting  my  neck 
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ami  RtrniniiifT  inyiH*lf  to  fiiul  out  the  unknown  honuticii 
of  the  iN»iK*(«h-4l  nioirty. 

The  hnmI  Wvh  at  first  up  the  \-Hlley  of  the  SamoA, 
which  i*i  wiit4*n*<l  hy  a  coiiMiclfnihle  and  |K>n*nnial 
fitn*iun.  At  inteniiK  however,  |)tirtM  of  tlie  Htntim 
an*  HWullowt*<l  up,  ho  tluit  littK%  if  any,  water  retu*hcii 
the  mil.  Thin  HWallowinjr  up  in  a  phenomenon  not 
ver}'  nin?  in  Hnn*M4Hie  diHtrictM,  eH|iecially  where  ca- 
vt*ni.H  alKiuniU  hh  is  the  caw*  here.  Thi*  quiuitity  of 
water  that  comeH  down  in  very  conMidi*ral>le,  Wmg 
MippHed  during;  the  Kprinff  and  fiuninier  nionthn,  an<l, 
ind«*ed,  during;  a  jrrmt  {lart  «if  the  year,  hy  the  melting 
of  the  HUOWH  on  the  eaKt  and  north  nideji  of  the  Bkick 
M«Hnitani.  Thi*  htniun  nuin  lii*twi*i*n  thin  inountiiin 
and  a  much  lowt-r  c<Nist  nuifre  to  the  \'ale  of  Satnon, 
|MuuKuig  thniuf^h  |)art  of  the  \-alc  of  Kakli.  All  alon^ 
thi'M'  viilli*v«i  then*  in  nuirh  fine  jHrencn*.  Tlir  bind  in 
tolrnil»ly  cultivated,  mid  the  clitnjite  Hp|M-arH  t«>  Im* 
wann.  fi»r  in  the  4»|H'iiiiip  of  the  valley  nmy  Im»  o|iM*r\'i*«l 
nunii*n>U4  aliN**  ami  ntli<T  |»bints  which  are  c«»in|<ini* 
tivi'lv  nin*  in  r«>iiu  and  even  in  Sintn  Maiinu  tlioii^fh 
o»niin(»ii  enoii^^li  in  tli<*  »i<»iith  of  Sjaiin,  Sii'ily,  and 
oth«T  Mediternint-]!!!  ci«i>tA  uii«l  i^kinds.  In  thin  |«irt 
of  <\pluiliiniii  th«*  cliiiuit4'  M'eiiiH  iiide«*<l  inilder«  and 
inon*  fitt4il  fur  Mil>-tn»|»ic»I  ve;;etation  tluin  on  the 
othiT  »»id<*  f»f  the  Millie  i«»Ltn(l. 

After  i'n»**«»inu'  thi*  \alley,  the  ncul  to  Arir<^t«>li 
win«U  up  the  <«idr««  «if  th<-  hi;:h  ceiitnd  inountain  ranp* 
and  cnr«>M*^  a  |«i<»h  pn*)iciltly  alimit  2<MN»  ft-ft  aUive  the 
Mti,  Thin  nin;:e  i«  the  ciiiitiiiiuition  niirthwani  «>f  the 
;:ri-:it  cluiiii  wliich  «  uhiruuitc  <«  in  the  HLick  Mouiitaiii« 
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the  highest  point  of  land  in  any  of  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Greece,  and  not  much  inferior  to  some  of 
the  flanks  of  Pindus.  The  road  over  the  mountain  is 
one  of  those  for  which  the  island  of  Cephalonia  is 
indebted  to  Sir  C.  Napier,  who,  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricity and  in  spite  of  his  peculiar  temper,  did  great 
good,  and  was  thoroughly  appreciated  in  tius  ialand. 
He  has  the  credit  of  having  originated  all  useful 
measures,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  energy 
and  great  talent  were  fully  exercised  during  his  go- 
vernment of  the  island.  That  he  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  acknowledging  no  law  but  that  which  seemed 
to  him  good  for  the  occasion;  that  he  went  about 
armed  with  a  walking-stick,  which  he  f5peely  used  <mi 
the  bocks  of  those  who  offended  him,  though  probably 
never  without  reason ;  all  these  anomalies  were  rather 
reasons  for  popularity  than  the  contrary  with  a  people 
like  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  like  that  during  which 
he  was  chief-  The  anecdotes  about  him  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  all  smack  of  the  same  peculiarity.  He 
was  a  tyrant;  but  he  was  strictly  just  even  against 
himself  as  well  as  against  all  evil  doers.  He  insisted 
on  every  one  about  him  doing  his  will,  but  his  will 
rarely  exceeded  that  which  ought  also  to  have  been 
the  desire  and  intention  of  every  one. 

Of  all  things  road-making  seems  to  have  been  his 
hobby,  and  his  chief  employment  while  in  the  island. 
Quarrelling  with  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  an 
amusing  relaxation  he  allowed  himself  in  large  mea- 
sure. The  road-making,  however,  he  attended  to 
thoroughly  and  unceasingly.      Employing  forced  la- 
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Imur,  niiAiii^  Huch  fuiicU  an  ht*  tlunijrht  fit,  and  neoinf; 
after  tlii'ir  <*x|N*iiclitun'  with  Inn  owii  c^'ch,  he  Hue- 
ciihIucI  thoniuphly*  aiid  iiiuiuifrfd  to  ccHiHtruct  alMHit 
•ti  hundml  aiid  thirty  niilcA  iif  carriafrcaihle  ruad  over 
extreiiifly  difficult  ground.  So  well  wiui  hiA  work 
doiie  tliat  it  Ntill  runmitu&,  aiul  inuHt  long  remain  avail* 
able,  altliou/irh  since  \m  tiine  alinoNt  every  kind  of 
carek-Maieiw  and  wanton  nuHchief  haii  lii*en  allowc*d  t4> 
pi  (HI,  while  nothing;  haM  been  attempted  in  the  wny 
of  iirunervation  and  reno\'ation.  Aa  an  example  of 
tlie  habitA  of  the  {ie<»|ile,  and  their  appreciation  of  theAc 
ruubs  it  may  1m*  en<Hi)rh  to  Hay  that  for  a  long  while  it 
waa  the  cuAtom  in  deAct-iuiing  <iiie  of  the  0tM*p  zig- 
agA  acruAA  the  nuiuntainA,  to  empk>y  an  tlie  drag  or 
Ali|»|N*r  of  the  count  r}'  cart  a,  |wrt  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tni*  truiling  <hi  the  nnd.  \Vhen*ver  by  thiA  tn*at- 
nu-nt,  or  liy  torrents  ni-nhing  over  them,  the  n«d  is 
injiin-d,  it  !•«  ^iniply  let  uli»iu\  and  imturaUy  tendn  to 
Intoiih*  nipidly  w«irs«-.  A  fnie  in  now  ini|Hi^il  i»n  thin 
hluiinrtui  find  wilful  di-Mruction:  but  c^n.^tant  wutch* 
fuhn-Hi  mid  «M'\rn*  |iuni.Hhnirnt  an*  n<-i'<**^*4ir}'  to  pn*- 
Vent  th«iM'  fi»r  whom  the  n«uU  wrre  iiuidi*  from  de- 
Atntviii;:  tlu'Hi  bv  wilful  nii*«'hirf  and  ne;rlivt. 

Tlir  n«Ml  fnan  Snni«>H  to  Ar;r<Moli«  after  winding 
up  thn»u;:h  a  «h-4*p  luid  encIiH^Ml  valK-y,  with  Uirreii 
linii-«t<ine  riH'k  t>ii  mch  M*\  di-.*t4-vndH  iipiin  into  a 
Willi  r  and  nii>re  l»r«*krn  vallfV.  cultixiittil  in  evin* 
|nrt,  from  oiu*  vtul  to  thi*  otIuT,  fn»m  tin*  iMitttun  of 
thf  viilliv  to  till-  i^uniniit  of  the  hilU.  Ib-n*  the  cur* 
RiMt  \iiH-  tloun*»lii"«  rrnuirkiiltly  wt-ll.  Tin-  gni|«*  vin<* 
nlyti  :;n»w<t  vi*r>'  fnt-iy.       TIm*   latter  «(crupie?i  the  low 
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grounds  and  hollows,  and  the  fonner  is  planted  quite 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  hiUs,  generally  in  loose  stoneSi 
and  on  the  barest  Ihnestone  rock.  In  the  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  are  out,  the  country  thus  looks  veiy 
naked ;  but  no  doubt  the  effect  is  greatly  improved  as 
summer  advances.  Even  then  the  drought  is  gene- 
rally so  great  as  to  parch  up  all  vegetation,  except  the 
vines,  so  that  there  is  only  a  transfer ;  half  the  country 
still  looking  desolate,  though  all  jdelds  crops. 

The  view  of  the  Gulf  and  town  of  Argostoli,  ob- 
tained from  the  high  ground,  after  passmg  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  chain  is  very  fine,  and  the  form  of 
the  country  decidedly  picturesque.  A  deep  and  wide 
inlet,  not  unlike  the  Gulf  of  Molo  in  Ithaca,  pene- 
trates the  land  for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles, 
having  a  width  of  two  and  a-half  mUes.  A  small 
harbour,  opening  from  the  east  side  of  the  gulf,  con- 
fciins  the  town  of  Argostoli,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
opening  of  this  inlet  is  the  town  of  Lixuri.  These 
two  are  the  towns  of  Cephalonia.  Both  are  large ; 
but  Argostoli  is  the  principal  one,  and  is  the  reputed 
capital.  The  road  down  to  it  is  pleasant,  and  in  good 
condition,  and  passes  entirely  through  culti\Tited  land, 
till  the  final  descent  through  a  rocky  hill  brings  us 
opposite  the  town,  at  a  point  where  the  head  of  the 
harbour  is  crossed,  partly  by  a  long  causeway,  and 
partly  by  a  bridge.  The  water  is  here  shallow,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  shipping  above  the  bridge.  A 
little  below,  however,  there  is  water  enough  to  float 
large  ships. 

The  head  of  the  harbour  has  been,  and  must  remain 
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tnurhhy  hihI  iimliiriouh ;  hut  much  haii  Imi'Ii  clone  of 
kti*  y<iini  l>y  tin*  |»n*M*tit  Kl*^idi*Ilt  to  (limini>h  tlu? 
cviK  unci  )rn-at  KUccfM)  lian  Imhmi  the*  rcKult.  Then* 
cannot  lie  a  doulit  tluit  the  whole  of  the  hhallow  |wrt 
of  the  harlKiur  will  ultimately  lie  filletl  U|i,  and  tliat 
during;  the  pniceiM  frri*»t  can*  will  lie  required  to  drain 
the  {Aft  occa>ioiuUly  fl<NMli*d.  Thin  liein^  done,  the 
danjrer  from  nuilaria  ih  frn^itly  diminished. 

The  cauiteway  and  lirid)^  fonn  one  curved  line  of 
carriaf^  nm\  acnnw  the  luirliour^  and  lead  into  the 
U|i|N'r  {Hirt  of  the  town.  Then'  are  hen?  Home  f^nnl 
iitn*<*tf«;  one  e^|lecullK^  tluit  wim  commenced  hy  Sir  (\ 
Napier,  and  unluckily  f«to|i|HHl,  liecauM*  of  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  landowiieni  iKit  to  Mell  their  siteni  ex- 
cept at  priceH  utterly  unn-aMinalile.  This  utrcet,  if 
ouinph*t4-«K  would  luive  lMH*n  a  ^>«it  impnivement. 

Ar;;r<»?*t«Ji  i?*  n  hHijr  town«  couMstinf^of  Hi*venil  pn*tty 
}r<a«I  !»tn'i*ts  |«inill«-l  to  th«*  i\\m\\  and  a  multitudr  of 
othi'r>ot*all  kin«I^  i*n»>«»tii;:  lh«in  at  n;:ht  un}rh'>*.  Tlit* 
cliii'f  <«tn*i'l  i«  tilt*  Stnicbi  Mariiui,  which  extt^nd;*  fn»ni 
the*  <*<»nini«'ni'rni(  lit  of  tin*  town  at  the  hriti^fi',  and  is 
m-arlv  »  niilt*  l«»ll•^  tiioin*'  tin*  Imrliour  fiir  tin*  wliol«* 
diMaiit't*,  and  tmniiuitin;:  with  tlu*  |<mi«lr  ^rnmnil. 
An  rxiillt  III  <|u;iv  lui.H  Imtm  roiii^inirttil  lu*n*,  of  i-oupm* 
hy  Sir  ^'liarlr?*  Ntipit  r,  wIhim-  n '•iilmct*  wa.-*  i»ri;:iiudly 
a  ««ni:ill  hoiiM-  in  tlir  tiTnicr.  Thi*  |>n'M'nt  K«-««idrnr«* 
i«  :i  hnl«'  Im  liiii«l.  aitij  i»ut  of  ^i::lit,  hut  i^  nM>niy  and 
e«»ii\rniriit.  All  alfi;:.'  tin*  Stmbi  Marina  an*  o|4-ii 
fcliop-*  t.r  -lall-^.  ai.«l  ll.«  iiuirkrt  i««  h*'ld  llun-  f\ti"}  iLiv. 
Tin  •M-riu-  in  \ir\  li\il\.  hill  llu-  \anit\  »»!'  t'»"««l  «hj- 
rii'/    I. tut    I    l»»miil  \i  r\  -niall.      I.on^'   niw*«  tit'  •»nuiil 
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loaves,  of  many  shades  of  colour,  were  undergoing  a 
second  baking  in  the  sun  from  morning  tifl  night 
Vast  heaps  of  oranges,  like  so  many  golden  cannon 
balls  covered  the  pavement,  and  the  usual  admixture 
of  slippers  and  old  iron,  linen  and  books,  arms  and 
figs,  so  conunon  in  markets,  were  displayed  in  every 
direction. 

Arriving  in  ArgostoU  in  the  morning,  before  I  had 
break&sted,  and  having  had  but  a  few  eggs  for  dinner 
the  day  before,  I  naturally  hoped  to  find  shelter  and  a 
meal  at  a  place  apparently  so  promising.  I  was  the 
more  led  to  expect  accommodation,  as  I  had  been  told 
at  Samos  that  there  were  two  Locandas^  to  one  of 
which  I  was  speciaUy  recommended.  After  ma«jhmg 
past  half  the  stalls  on  the  quay,  we — ^my  mule  driver, 
mule,  and  I — turned  down  an  exceedingly  narrow 
passage,  barely  allowing  the  mule  and  a  man  to  pass 
each  other,  and  presently  stopped  at  a  doorway,  fully 
occupied  by  a  cobbler's  stall,  at  which  sat  the  owner 
at  full  work.  This  I  foimd  was  the  model  locanda — 
the  Hotel  of  Argostoli.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  off  the  mule,  and  mount  in  search  of  acconuno- 
dation.  In  a  small  hole  on  the  third  floor  I  found 
two  old  women  sitting  and  spinning.  When  informed 
that  rooms  were  wanted,  one  of  them  preceded  me  up 
another  flight  of  rickety  steps,  and  showed  me  a  small 
apartment,  nearly  filled  with  a  bed,  one  chair,  and  a 
minute  washing  apparatus.  This  was  the  nature  of 
the  accommodation,  and  certainly  it  promised  more 
fleas,  and  fewer  comforts,  than  I  had  been  led  to  'anti- 
cipate.    However,  I  was  too  anxious  to  l)e  settled  to 
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make  much  ohjoction«  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
linnikfiuit.  TliiH  wuM  out  of  the  f|Uc*t»tion;  and«  in 
fiM:t,  tlie  locuiulii  waM  merely  a  ludpn^  houMe;  but  I 
waM  din*cted  to  a  |ilace  at  mime  dii^taiice  for  a  meal. 
Montiver,  nolMidy  could  ii|H«k  more  than  a  few 
wordii  of  Italian,  luid  1  could  i»|M«k  no  Romaic.  My 
want^  few  an  they  wen.%  woukl  liardly  have  been 
much  attended  to. 

Tnder  thene  circumHtanceH  I  thought  it  the  betit 
thmj;  to  a|i|Mral  to  the  Uettident.  Inquiring  my  way 
to  hill  houiH%  I  found  when  I  reached  it  that  my  tn>u- 
ble«  were  over.  A  room  waM  at  my  M-rvice  iuune* 
diatoly;  my  lu;rpifre  wuh  Hent  for,  a  meal  waa  |>ro- 
vidi*d,  and  iM'fon*  half  un  hour  liad  ela|j««ed  I  wan 
aitnfortably  and  luxurioUf«ly  i^Ktablinht-d,  and  ready 
to  iti*t  out  <ai  my  explorations  of  the  lioiui  of  Ar- 
jfiMoli. 

I{«*NiiIrH  thi*  StniiLi  Mariiui  thrre  an*  hevrnd  phmI 
Mn-rt*!  and  nmit*  vrr%'  n**»|ii*i:tal>l<*  ImiKlin;:^  in  thin 
t4>wn.  It  i*»  ii1m>  w<11  |«ivi*i1,  and  the  nt*wer  >tre4*trt 
an*  widr  and  rvm  luiiidM>nir.  The  |«inuie  >rn»und  at 
th<*  «iid  of  th<*  town  in  a  bir^t*  o|N*n  h|iace,  ailinindily 
aiiji|itiil  fi»r  it;*  |tuqMiM-;  an«i  thm*  an*  ronvi*nient  Uir* 
nu'kH  and  hon|iilal.H  at  no  ;:n'»t  diMamv.  Ani«Hi;r  the 
public  buil(lin;rn  i<t  a  n*?»|N*«'tabIi*  thtiitn\  whrn*  <»|h*- 
ratic  |H*rtoniuinr«-H  takr  pbue  in  tin*  Maimm  t4»  rntwdtnl 
audii-iirr^. 

«lu«»t  oiit<«idr  tht-  t«iwn  a  luindMinii*  buildin;:  is  now 
Hmu;/.  intiiiili'd  ii<«  tin'  rttun*  ut  a  Kn*nrli  oini|«uiv, 
r.Htitl.'ii«li«'d  to  nuinutJutun*  and  r\|M»rt  wiiir<t  t'n»ni  tlir 
i'l-pluiloiiun    Lrni|n  ^.      Tli«*    wim-^   hithi-rto   iiuulf  arr 
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varied  in  quality,  and  some  of  them  are  very  good, 
though  generally  heady.     It  is  proposed,  by  improving 
the  treatment,  to  bring  out  the  higher  qualities,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  large  and  profitable  trade  may  be 
formed.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  and  soil 
are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  quality  will  be  peculiar. 
A  mistake  was  at  first  made  by  the  Company,  who 
pretended  to  identify  the  wines  they  made  with  fii- 
Liar  ,«aKUes-H.^rt,  *erry,  etot  aad  Bua^y. 
It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  produce  umtative 
wines  of  the   smallest  value,  whereas,  if  contented 
to  work  with  and  develope  the  full  quality  of  the 
grapes  grown,   new  varieties   might  be   introduced 
that  would  be  valued.     Wines  are  made  occasionally 
of  the  currant  grape,  and  some  of  them  are  much 
liked.     The  currant  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter;  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  better  worth  while  to  dry  and  export,  the  cur- 
rants  than   convert   them   into   wine.      Should    the 
threatened  supplies  from  Patras  and  other  parts  of 
the  Greek  mainland  completely  glut  the  market,  and 
carry  the  price  too  low,  or  should  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment after  annexation  be    foolish   enough  to  lay  on 
currants  an  export  duty  large  enough  to  affect  the 
price  in  Europe,  it  is  not  milikely  that  wuie-making 
from  this  fruit  may  assume  importance.     The  cli- 
mate of  the  islands  is,   however,  peculiar,  and  fine 
weather  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on  at  ripen- 
ing time.     This  and  the  fiict  that  the  currant  ripens 
mucli  earlier    thiiii    the   jj^ape,  so  that   the  fermen- 
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taticjii  wotiM  luive  to  lie  ciNuluctiHl  in  hotter  wuitlier. 
Would  ccrtiiiiily  influence  the  renult. 

It  isi  fortuiuite  tliut  cii|iitHl  in  em|iloye<l  in  the  buiti* 
news  ttiid  tliut  intelli^'ent  and  uuitructetl  labour  may 
be  obtained  when  niteded. 

It  in  only  within  the  hint  two  or  three  years  that  the 
market  for  cumuitn  in  Kn^buul  lian  been  in  any  Henite 
m  a  nonnal  ntate^  for  till  then  it  luul  lieen  intcrfereil 
with  |Hirtly  by  a  hea\'}'  ini|Mirt  duty  and  |«irtly  by  tlie 
terrible  n*fiultfl  of  the  duH-aiie.  It  i.s  tlaTefon*,  not  eui^y 
to  nay  wliat  will  Im!  the  res^ult  of  the  hirp.*  uicniiiie  of 
tm|Mirtii  tliat  we  may  now  hiok  for.  Judfrin^T  fnun 
ex|M*rience  and  fn>ni  the  nature  of  the  casn*,  it  uuiy  U* 
concluded  tliat  the  ilemand  will  uicn-aite  with  the  hu|»- 
|ily  <if  ptmnI,  cheap  fruit ;  luul  it  iii  ini{Hwtiible  to  limit 
the  iiu*niiM\  pmvideil  Kn^^Iund  n*nuiinii  in  iXa  Mate  of 
ni|Mdly-iidv:ni(  in;:  jiro^iMTity.  Thu?*,  the  time  when 
the  cumint  will  In*  umiI  for  man u fart u ring  wuie  tc» 
any  large  extent  \»  |>n»bubly  fiir  distant. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

MILLS  AT   AROOSTOLI    DRIVEN    BY   SEA    WATER    RUNNINO     IXTO 

THE   EARTH EXPLANATION   OF  THE   PHENOMENON TIDJi   AT 

AROOSTOLI — ^ANCIENT     CITY     OP     CRANEA — ^WALL-MASONRY 

PLAN    OP   WALLS    AND     GATES STATE    OP    PRESERVATION    OP 

THE    WALLS — ^EPPECT    OP    VEGETATION    IN    WEARING    I.IHS- 

STONE    ROCK  —  ANTIQUITIES    OP    CRANEA MOUNT    EN08 

ASCENT    TO    THE    BLACK    MOUNTAINS — SAN    GEROSIMO    AND 

ITS  CONVENT MIRACLES  PERFORMED  THERE PINE   FORESTS 

ON   THE    MOUNTAINS LEGENDARY    LORE — THE  DRAGON   AND 

THE  BROTHERS  LUCCHESI MURDERS   ON   THE   MOUNTAINS 

THE    GOATS^   AND    THE    MISCHIEF    THEY    DO    TO    THE    YOUNG 
'TREES — THE    VALE    OF    RAKLI — CIRCULAR    LAKES — RETURN 
TO   AROOSTOLI. 

A  CURIOUS  natural  phenomenon  occurs,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argostoli.  At 
four  points  on  the  coast  the  sea,  at  its  ordinary  level, 
enters  a  very  narrow  creek,  or  broken,  rocky  channel ; 
and  after  running  somewhat  rapidly  through  this  chan- 
nel and  among  broken  fragments  of  rock  for  a  short 
distance,  it  gi'adually  becomes  sucked  mto  the  earth 
and  disappears.     By  conducting  the  water  tlu-ough  an 
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i]  canal  for  a  few  ymitUi  ami  hu  ivgulAting  itM 
L*«  unci  furcin;r  all  the  water  tliat  cntem  to  \mim  in 
a  •iii;;le  stnani  lieiieath  aii  uiMlen4iot  wheels  power 
eiUMi^h  is  olitaiiied  iii  two  ca^ea  to  drive  a  luilK  MiUn 
have  in  fiu:t  bi*en  |ibux>d  tliere  by  an  enteqiriaing  £iig* 
lialiiiian,  and  are  aawtiuitly  at  work.  The  atrraiu, 
after  luring  utilixetl,  in  allowed  to  take  to  ita  natural 
elianiM*l,  aiul  i»  kiat  ainoiijf  tlie  roeka. 

It  in  anuuurti  enou^fh  t4>  drive  a  wheel  liy  a  current 
of  water  piling  froni  the  land  tim-arda  the  neti;  but  it 
iji  certainly  ran%  and,  an  far  aa  I  ani  aware,  iM-culiar  to 
tliiA  kicality,  to  find  milln  driven  by  a  cunt*iit  of  mii 
water,  acting  quite  indefiendently  of  tide,  the  water 
ciiii!*taiitly  and  Kttwlily  rushing  in  over  the  earth*!* 
surface  and  finally  diMi|»pcaring.  It  is  not  the  river 
pvl  pursuing  the  nymph,  but  the  great  NcjituiM*  himself 
in\uiling  the  donmin  of  Tellu««.  No  winidi-r  tht*  (Vpha- 
h»iii4Ui<«an- i*n>ud  (if  their  mv!«trr%';  and  it  will  Ih*  int«*- 
rcAtiiig  to  ooiiT^idtT  tht'  i'ircum^tMnivs  c«»tUH*ct«*d  with  it. 

A|Art  fn»ni  tlir  farts  that  iIh*  watiT  surkt*il  into  tin* 
earth  is  H*n  wat<T,  und  timt  it  entrm  U'li»w  tlir  Mit 
leviK  tiit-n-  in  nothing  cxtnionliiiank'  or  unu*«ual;  fi>r 
iinniiTou?«  ifi*»tanri'H  occur  in  t*vi-r%'  Iinii***toiif  rmiiitry 
of  ^tn-ainiN  oftiii  Iff  Vi-ry  coiiMdmibh*  dinu-n^i**!!'*,  vn- 
ti'ring  into  o|M-n  ft^Min^  und  diMi|»|Miiring.  In  Kn;:- 
liintl  thrn-  an-  twi»  or  thn^*  vum-^  of  tlitn  kind;  un<l  in 
till-  l«»iii:tn  i<»laiid<»  :il»^irpti<iii  of  watiT  into  tin*  i-:irth  i^ 
NO  nipid,  that  tli«  n  i^  luinlly  an  in«tuiH*«*  of  nii\  appn  • 
rinlil*-  <|iiaiititv  <•!'  (h«-  niiii'fall  U-ing  n-tairitd  htirj 
vu^nkjU  on  tilt'  <«iirt'»««'  to  tnnn  Mntun^  and  curr\  oil 
thf   HaliT  l«i  tilt'    Ma.       AluKff^t  all   tin-  min  in   thin 
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absorbed ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  result  of  the  cracked 
and  broken  nature  of  the  limestone  rock — of  the  nu- 
merous natural  caverns  penetrating  every  part— of  the 
constant  enlargement  of  fissures  into  caverns  in  one 
place,  and  the  choking  up  of  caverns  by  stalagmite 
and  stalactite  in  another — and  of  the  especially  fissured 
and  cavernous  nature  of  certain  kinds  of  limestone,  of 
which  the  rocks  found  in  the  Ionian  islands  and  Greece 
afford  notable  examples. 

But  it  is  certainly  very  seldom  that  we  are  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  the  empty  state  of  the  limestone 
caverns  close  to  the  sea  and  below  the  sea  level,  as  we 
can  at  Argostoli ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  phenomena  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

The  general  condition  of  the  surfitce  is  as  follows. 
The  small  harbour  of  Argostoli  is  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  the  hard,  broken  limestone  rock,  so  common 
in  the  islands.  On  the  east  side  it  rises  immediately 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation ;  and  on  the  west  side, 
behhid  the  town,  there  is  a  plateau,  scarcely  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  water,  rising  about  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  fi'om  the  shore  into  a  low  ridge,  which 
in  fact,  by  its  projection  into  the  gulf,  makes  the  har- 
bour. Between  the  shore  line  and  this  low  ridge  there 
is  an  evident  depression  of  the  surface  in  all  that  part 
over  which  the  sea,  when  it  enters,  is  sucked  in.  There 
is  evidently,  beneath  this  part,  an  extensive  cavernous 
tract,  which  may  well  hold  much  more  water  than 
duruig  any  ordinary  season  or  succession  of  seasons 
can  drain  naturally  into  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
rain-fall  at  the  surface. 
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But  wluit,  it  will  In*  it-kiiK  Uvoiiii*!!  of  thr  wutcm  uf 
i\\v  Hi-u  thus  |ii»uriii^'  ill  ci>tituiuiilly  to  till  tin*  cu\t*ni? 
CcTtiiiiil},  ill  tiuu\  luiy  cuvity  iuu»t  be  lillitlf  it'  it  Imft 
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110  natural  outlet,  and  if  water  is  constantly  entering  it. 
How,  also,  can  the  water  ran  off,  if  its  level  in  the 
cavern  is  already  below  the  sea  level?  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  difficult  as  may  be  thought  to  anBwer  these 
queries. 

The  water  that  everywhere  enters  the  earth  is  always 
circulating.  It  not  only  passes  down,  into,  and  amongst 
all  rocks,  but  it  is  afterwards  lifted,  and  the  level  of  these 
subterranean  stores  is  greatly  lowered  by  operations 
going  on  at  the  surfece,  often  at  a  great  distance  above. 

The  cause  of  this  is  evaporation,  which  proceeds  in- 
cessantly from  the  surfece  of  all  rocks,  but  especially 
from  limestones.  The  narrow  crevices,  common  in 
limestone  rocks,  act  as  capillary  tubes.  When  water 
falls  on  the  surface  of  such  rock,  it  finds  its  way  down 
readily,  and  this  seems  quite  natural;  but  when,  in 
hot  countries,  where  there  is  a  long  smnmer  season  of 
great  drought,  the  surface  becomes  dry  and  hot,  mois- 
ture rises  in  steam  fi-om  below;  and,  as  the  heat  and 
drjmess  increase,  the  accumulated  stores  become  more 
and  more  exhausted.  AU  this  goes  on  without  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  level  of  the  water  line  within  the 
earth,  which  may  be  fer  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  the  softer  limestone  rocks, 
even  when  not  cracked,  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment.  That  it  takes  place  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent in  the  limestones  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
is  proved,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  fact,  that  vines, 
planted  among  bare  stones,  mthout  soil,  obtain  an 
ample  supply  of  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  ripen 
their  fruit  to  perfection  in  the  hottest  and   driest 
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seasons.  No  doubt  the  earth  and  rocks  are  hot,  and 
appear  dry;  but  80  long  as  there  remaina  any  water 
below  that  has  passed  down  duiTng  the  rainy  season, 
so  long  will  a  part  of  that  water  be  given  back  to  tJie 
dry  and  thirsty  soil  above. 

If,  then,  as  is  probably  the  case,  there  is  so  Lirge  an 
evaporation  from  the  part  of  the  surfece  of  the  bland 
of  Cephalonia,  within  i-ango  of  this  district,  as  to  keep 
the  water  level  of  the  year  below  the  sea  level,  in  spite 
of  the  joint  supply  of  rain  and  sea  water,  it  is  clear 
that  the  water  may  run  in  for  ever  at  the  same  rate 
without  filling  up  the  space.  .And  this,  I  believe,  to 
Ije  the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  influx  of  water,  however,  is  not  small.  It 
amounts,  as  fer  as  I  could  make  out,  to  more  tlian  half 
a  million  of  gallons  per  diem,  for  the  two  mills  toge- 
ther. The  fell  of  water  from  the  sea  level  into  the 
cavities,  where  it  disappears,  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches. 

There  appears  to  be  something  like  a  lunar  tide  in 
the  harlxiur  and  gulf  of  Argostoli,  the  water  entering 
and  flowing  out  twice  a  day,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
varying  about  six  inches  in  ordinary  weather,  and 
when  there  are  no  disturbing  influences.  Any  wind 
blowing  steadily  for  some  time,  and  all  storms,  whether 
at  a  moderate  distance  or  near,  affect  the  water  level 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  complicate  the  apparent  tide. 
In  one  of  the  cavities  where  the  water  disappears 
from  the  surface,  the  level  of  the  surfece  of  water 
below  may  always  be  reached,  and  it  is  said  to  rise  and 
fell  with  that  of  the  sea,  oven  when  the  influx  of  the 
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water  is  stopped.  This  is  quite  possible,  without 
assuming  a  free  communication,  which  would  of  course 
at  once  fill  the  cavern  to  the  sea  level. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  choke  up  the  cre- 
vices through  which  the  water  disappears,  by  a  sea- 
weed very  common  on  this  coast.  This  and  the  silt 
would  probably  soon  interfere  greatly  with  the  current 
that  enters  the  crevices,  if  the  channel  were  not  kept 
artificially  clear.  The  water,  however,  is  greedily 
and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  whole  surfiwje  of  broken 
ground  near  the  sea,  between  the  two  mills. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  sea  water  finds  its  way 
into  any  large  natural  cavity,  fix)m  which  it  is  after- 
wards evaporated,  a  deposit  of  salt  must  be  taking 
place  in  this  cavity,  or  in  the  rocks  adjacent  and  con- 
nected with  it.  Assuming  the  influx  to  be  at  the  rate 
already  mentioned,  this  may  be  estimated  roughly  as 
about  equivalent  to  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
solid  matter,  one  foot  thick,  accumulated  each  year. 
It  is  an  interesting  question  to  consider  where  this 
deposit  is  going  on,  and  whether  saline  springs  may 
not  be  thus  fed.  There  are  no  known  springs  in  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  that  present  any  large  quantity 
of  saline  matter.* 

Situated  on  a  hill,  placed,  in  reference  to  the  shore, 
somewhat  like  that  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Samos 
>vas  built,  and  a  little  behind  and  to  the  south  east 

*  Not  having  the  means  of  accurate  measurement,  and  not  being 
able  to  learn  that  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the  land  has  ever 
even  been  estimated  by  the  mill  owners,  I  can  only  give  these  quan- 
tities as  rough  approximations  to  the  truth. 
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cyf  the  liarbourf  was  the  old  fortifiod  city  of  Cranca,^ 
larger  in  dimeniiiona  than  SanKMi  and  containing  finer 
and  more  perfect  specimens  of  Cyclojican  wori^  but 
little  noticed  by  travcllen*  It  ia,  indeed,  well  known, 
that  in  thui  important  inland  of  Cephakmia,  there  were 
from  the  earliest  times  not  less  than  four  fortified 
cities, — Samos,  Cranea,  PronoSi  and  Pake.  Of  these, 
the  remains  of  the  two  latter— one  near  the  ^iile  of 
Rakli  and  the  other  near  Lixuri — are  inconsiderable ; 
but  the  others  arc  equal  in  many  respects  to  the  best 
sjwcimens  of  early  constructive  art. 

Much  of  the  work  of  Cranea  is  polygonal,  and  the 
it'st  Uelknic.  There  is  very  little  of  the  older  or  strictly 
(^yckifN'an  style.  The  walls  would  seem  to  have  been 
commencetl  therefore  at  a  later  date  than  those  of 
Samos  and  the  Castle  of  UlysseSi  in  both  of  which 
tlwn*  an*  HiifciinmH  tif  the  latter.  It  is,  htiwever, 
{HiMiilih*  tluit  the  (»lder  work  tmiy  Imve  tH*en  n*placi*d. 
In  Cnuuii  till*  uumt  |M*rf<t:t  n-niuiii.s  are  thoHc  tluit  run 
dcmii  the  tAdv  u(  our  hill,  unci  up  aniither,  on  the  c^ast 
sidi*;  luid  of  thcMs  the  wulU  at  the  Mmtlu'ni  eiul  are 
tin*  ni4»t  ni«Mlrni,  and  in  tn'st  condition.  All  this  wall  is 
ver}'  n*tiiarkal»lr  f«ir  tlir  nuniU*r  of  pn»jectit»tui  or  t«iweni 
with  which  it  is  d^'fi^ndetl.     The  foundatioiLH  «if  niuny 

*  IlrrrHinCui.  tn  (ir«m>iioK  tht  c«r)T  kmUirj  of  thm  \thenuM$,  d^. 
•mbri  thffm  M  »  PrU^KiAH  rmrr,  mhwh  bailbrm  trtUrd  to  AtCirafrum 
Uie  f«Hir«t  tinv^  Mul  bAtl  ondrnrti*  Ao  rlua|{v,  esrr|H  tn  namr  aoJ 
Ufi«u«itr.  **  Tlw  AthrtuAAit. '  W  ••}•.  *"  vbi-tt  tii#  PrUaipAiM  vrr»  ia 
piiaaon'Hi  <if  tkr  0^111117  ikhi  rmllnl  IIcIUm,  «rr»  Prlii|pirn  nam^Hi 
rWaai  — Scr  T!«iH»mire  IttaUcy  «/  (ffiifW.  vol  i.  p.  37.  WKaI  ilir 
PrlMfiAni  vrffv  tk«>  aQ#  k»u«t  •  Iml  Uii«  ttotaro  by  tW  FalAwr  %4  lli»* 
t«iry  M  intrrrsiiiiK  m  tn(trt9€9  U*  Um*  mmam  of  CtMM«. 
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of  these  are  in  good  condition,  and  th^  seem  to  show 
that  the  line  of  fortification  consisted  of  a  number  of 
towers,  about  eight  yards  Bquare,  connected  by  a  Btxoog 
wall,  and  was  not  merely  a  continuous  waU.  It  is 
also  clear  that  this  part  of  the  wall  was  extremely 
thick. 


MBTION  OB  1 


The  polygonal  work  in  Cranea  is,  perhaps,  more 
perfect  and  more  ^gantic  than  in  any  part  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  I  noticed,  especially,  one  group  of 
particularly  well-fitted  stones,  of  which  I  took  a  rough 
sketch.  The  annexed  wood-cut  is  dra^vn  to  scale,  to 
exhibit  the  singular  proportions  and  forms  of  some  of 
the  stones;  but  the  figure  represented  on  the  wall  is 
much  too  small,  except  for  a  young  lad.  Another 
single  stone,  not  very  far  firom  this  part  of  the  wall, 
was  much  larger  than  any  of  those  represented.     It 
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A  remarkable  and  most  interesting  gateway,  en- 
tirely of  polygonal  work,  but  probably  late,  may  be 
seen  in  the  hollow  between  the  two  hills  on  which  the 
city  stood.  I  give  a  sketch  plan  of  this  gateway, 
which  is  somewhat  diflferent  in  principle  from  those  of 
the  Greek  cities.  A  deep  recess,  consisting  of  a  rect- 
angular space  measuring  forty  yards  by  twenty,  and 
therefore  an  exact  double  square,  has  been  formed  by 
a  return  of  the  walls  inwards  towards  the  city;  where 
these  end  there  is  a  massive  tower,  the  base  measuring 
24  feet  by  16,  placed  exactly  midway  between  the 
walls,  projecting  partly  towards  the  town  and  partly 
into  the  recess.  The  actual  entry  is  thus  narrow  and 
strongly  defended.  All  the  stones  of  the  walls  are 
large  and  carefiilly  fitted. 

Not  fer  from  the  city,  and  a  little  way  up  the  hill 
to  the  south,  there  is  a  good  and  very  marked  transi- 
tion fix)m  the  polygonal  to  the  late,  or  Hellenic,  style 
of  wall  building.  The  polygonal  stones  are  remark- 
ably fine,  but  have  evidently  been  in  a  falling  state. 
During  the  latter  period  of  Hellenic  wall  architecture, 
the  old  work  has  been  replaced  by  some  of  the  finest 
rectangular  blocks,  finished  with  bevelled  edges,  that 
could  anywhere  be  found.  This  continues  to  the 
Acropolis,  which  is,  however,  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  state  of  preservation  of  these  walls  was  to  me  a 
subject  of  great  interest.  Of  all  hard  limestones,  I 
know  none  that  more  readily  show  the  action  of  vege- 
tation and  the  change  produced  by  weathering  than 
those  of  the  Greek  islands.     Very  hard  and  brittle, 
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they  arc  ofton  almcwt  like  imperfect  marble  in  every* 
tliinj;  but  the  tc*xtun*;  and  the  iiurfuce,  if  not  the 
whole  of  tlie  rock,  iii  natundly  uplit  u\\  and  abounds 
with  aknost  iimumerable  crevices.  Wherever  there  is 
a  crevice  and  where  moisture  can  be  sucked  in^  there 
b  sure  to  be  some  kind  of  vegetation^  and  each  gronrth 
enlai^ges  the  space,  and  leaves  fresh  material  for  a 
future  plant.  Thus  it  is  that  over  a  wide  space  the 
actual  rock  in  ^itu  is  never  seen  at  the  surfiu^e,  which 
b  coveriHl  with  a  great  tliickness  of  loose  angular 
stones.  But  tliese  stones  are  only  the  unbr«>ken  rock 
of  a  few  years  ago;  the  largest  have  been  the  most 
recently  detachedf  and  by  degrees  each  large  block  is 
convert4*d  by  the  same  process  of  destruction  first  into 
smalliT  fnigments  and  so  into  small  stones,  which 
ultiniat4*ly  {lass  into  mere  jxiwder  and  mud. 

The*  |Kruliiir  phyj*icul  feiitun*s  of  flreece  and  the 
Ionian  i>liuiclH  an*  nut  a  little  <Iue  t4>  this  conilition, 
and  fViii  thr  Imbits  of  the  [Miiple  are  connected  with 
it.  Thus  thi-n*  in  at  all  times  at  liandf  an  ample 
supply  4if  lunniunition  of  angular  ht4»m*s,  which  are  so 
UM'ful  agiiin^'t  the  ilogn:  and,  on  a  hirger  M^ak*,  these 
M(»iH-i4  luivt*  \n^'X\  f«>und  available  ui  time  of  i^-ar. 
On  tlu*  one  sidi\  ilh  n*liit<*<l  by  Isivy^  in  hiii  acccmnt  of 
the*  hi<>g«*  of  %^ain<is  tho  attm^k  i^iis  gn-atly  fiicilitat^Hl 
bv  the  hliti;r«'rs  who  k<*pt  up  a  ceaM'losiH  idHiwcr  of 
M«»ni-*-— no  doubt  of  lurgt*  »izi'  and  verj*  di*?*tnirtivr; 
and  on  xhv  «ith«*r  huh*  the  dcft-nci*  was  pn>longi«d  by 
tin-  nipidity  with  which  iiuier  walls  wrre  run  up  as 
iwHin  a»  tlu-  Imttrring  machines  liad  pruducml  a  bn-ach 
ut  any  |ioint.     It  does  not  apjiear  tliat  the  city  would 
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have  been  taken  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  amallnesB  of 
the  garrison,  insufficient  to  defend  so  great  a  length  of 
wall  as  enclosed  the  town. 

Something  of  this  kind  no  doubt  goes  on  in  most 
countries ;  but  here,  in  the  Ionian  islands,  the  results 
are  so  curious,  and  have  such  important  bearing  on 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  even  on  their  political 
condition,  that  one  is  specially  attracted  by  the  pheno- 
menon, and  more  inclined  to  think  seriously  of  it  than 
elsewhere. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  water^  espe- 
cially of  rain-water,  on  limestones  is  very  great.  It  eats 
away  a  certain  portion  of  the  rock  each  time  it  comes 
in  contact  with  an  imdefended  sxurfitce;  and  in  this 
way  the  direct  result  on  every  exposed  sur&ce  is  very 
great,  especially  where  the  bare  rock  is  much  exposed, 
and  vegetation  chiefly  takes  place  in  crevices. 

But  this  direct  action  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
effect  of  vegetation  itself.  In  certain  parts  of  aU  the 
Ionian  islands,  out  of  a  hundred  detached  stones  on 
the  surface  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  select  a 
score  of  which  the  geologist  could  not  at  once  read 
the  history.  A  large  majority  would  tell  their  own 
tale  to  any  intelligent  person,  whether  geologist  or 
not.  Riddled  through  and  through  with  holes  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
more  than  a  foot,  there  are  also  numerous  pits,  still 
incomplete,  that  help  to  illustmte  what  has  been  the 
course  of  procedure.  In  each  of  such  pits  is  some 
vegetable  matter,  some  plant,  or  even  a  group  of 
plants.     From  the  smallest  lichen,  or  stone-crop,  we 
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|«sii  tlinni;;h  u  lun^  mrricn  tcnuinatiii^  uiily  with 
actual  trecH,  for  ho  hrpx*  ft>int'tiinc9  are  the  pita,  and 
00  roomy  the  Himce  ut  tlie  bottom,  that  tliere  in  abuiid- 
aiit  Mill  for  tlie  i»ceili»  of  the  onlixmry  forest  trees  of 
the  country  to  }rt*nniiuite.  The  swelling;  roots  of  the 
plants  enter  tlie  minute  cracks  and  doubtless  help  to 
Kplit  up  tlic  st«ffie;  but  the  actuid  drilling;  |ierfonned 
in  the  counte  of  time,  is  <iften  completed  witliout  other 
help  than  moiiiture  and  the  natural  growth  of  hinall 
plants. 

To  this  slow«  but  incessant  destruction,  muHt  be 
attributed  much  of  tlie  decay  of  tlie  Cyclo|)eaii,  {Mily* 
goual,  and  Hellenic  walb.  Far  too  maMive  and  too  re- 
gularly built  to  have  huffered  from  any  ordinar}'  decay, 
it  woukl  sc*i-m  tluit  nothing  but  an  earthc|uake  would 
disturb  tlu-m.  iHHibtless,  eartlK|Uaket(,  which  have 
been  vin*  c«»iiiinon  in  tlie  i.^LumIn  luiiy  ocal^i«»IUllly 
liave  thniwii  ilown  |M)rti4inA  of  tlieM!  nius»ivc  wuliss 
th«»u;:li  till*  Mylt*  i»f  buiMin;;  is  huch  ilh  to  ki*<-p  th<in 
pntty  wrll  ti'ptlKT.  l>t»ubtlejcs  alwi,  the  IuuhI  t»f 
nuin  lui-H  utt«*tiiptr(l«  not  alwuyH  without  success  ^> 
deittniv  wimt  tnust  Imve  cimt  ho  much  human  luUiur 
t4>  cifiiHtnirt;  t(*r  it  in  nrtain  tliut  in  idl  cuM'si  thry 
havf  iH'r%'tM|  114  ijiiarrit'**  to  Mircit-diiig  );i  lu'nlti«»n^. 
Itut  I  am  <{uitr  NitiMiitL  fn>m  the  n-Milts  «»f  my  «iwn 
tit^natioti  ill  <  iphaloiiia  ami  ltliiic;i«  tliut  V(';:itation 
LiH  Ii;ii|  mil-  !i  iii'.'r  t«»  do  ill  4ivenMttiii;r  tlu*?H-  iripuitic 
Mm  k*«  tliaii  litlitr  Hum  or  acoidetit.  Thtir  fc»uti4lif 
tii*ii«»  init\  *>n«n  In-  tmotl  ii<iw,  miirh  U-low  the  Mir* 
till  I-;  aii<l  tilt  lini  ot  wall  i*^  di-arly  iiiarki^l  along  itj» 
^lioli-  ixttiit.      Uiit  i\iii  iihtn*  the  wall  itM-lf  i<*  lianlh 
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traceable,  it  is  rare  to  find  uninjured  squared  stones 
on  the  ground  adjacent.     Whatever  cause  has  tended 
to  destroy  the  large  blocks,  and  break  them  up  into 
shapeless  Augments,  has  clearly  acted  first  on  the  up- 
permost stones,  and  least  on  those  covered  with  regular 
squared  blocks, — only,  in  fact,  affecting  them  when 
they  became  exposed.     Foundations  below  the  actual 
surface  of  the  rock  are  clearly  unnecessary,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  have  been  attempted;   but   the  rock 
must  have  been  very  carefully  squared  to  receive  the 
first  course  of  blocks,  which  are  by  no  means  always 
the  largest.     That  all  exposed  stones  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  destruction  caused  by  vegetation,  is  certain; 
and  that  so  many  have  escaped,  while  others  adjacent 
have  been  penetrated,  may  be  owing  partly  to  the 
harder  nature  and  closer  texture  of  such  stones,  partly 
to  the  absence  of  cracks  on  the  exposed  surfiice,  and 
partly,  to  the  newer  and  compact  work  of  the  Hellenic 
type  being  better  adapted  to  resist  than  the  old  poly- 
gonal, or  still  more,  the  Cyclopean. 

The  vegetation,  that  destroys  the  stones  by  piercing 
holes  through  them,  makes  its  way  in  almost  every 
direction.  The  holes  are  never  found  commencing  on 
the  under  side  of  horizontal  stones,  but  they  are  very 
fi'equently  slanting,  and  often  nearly  horizontal.  I  have 
even  seen  roots  working  their  way  upwards,  though  of 
course  commencing  sideways. 

Besides  this  drilling  method,  adopted  by  vegetation 
to  overthrow  the  walls  of  these  ancient  cities,  a  very 
effective  leverage  has  been  exerted  by  growing  trees. 
A  wild  olive  tree,  or  an  ilex,  planting  itself  in  some 
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aivity  fir  h^coha,  tutir  ii  lur^re  likick,  will  Mocm  thmw 
itM  niotH  intii  ewry  cn*vico  luicl  coiiv(*iiic*iit  cHinicr. 
SlioukI  th<*n'  In*  tin*  hlijrht^'iit  h\mcv  )K*tW(*t*ii  twuHtimc^H, 
a  niot  will  iiirNiUihly  \mM  in.  In  the  cournc  o(  ycuns 
the  rtMit  coMhtiuitly  ex|Nin<lin;r«  thiA  forci-  iii  cu[miIi1c  of 
uplifting?,  unci  vwn  oviTthrowinjrt  a  wei^rht  of  iniuiy 
ton.H.  Niuiu'nmtf  iitHtaiici*H  of  tliiN  niifrht  tit*  quoU*<I; 
aiKl  there  cannot  be  u  dtiulit  that  Ht4>nt*H  liave  lN*en 
|ms«hetl  over  in  tluH  nuuinrr,  altluiu«;h  m>  bir;;e  tliat  no 
onlinar}' C(»mhini*d  efTurtrt  of  uny  nuniUT  of  the  hunuui 
iM'inpi  in  the  nei;;hl)ourh<NMl  could  move  them.  I 
have  n<itice«l  Mt^inen  movc*<l  hy  the  motM  of  tret*A  and 
fibced  in  mich  a  |ioHiti«>n  hy  thiM  cau^e,  tliat  the  ^lifrht- 
est  Hhake  u\\K  u[>M*t  them;  and  when*  eiirtlu|uidcfs 
an*  M>  common,  it  in  im|Mmtiihli*  thut  they  Hhniild  not, 
in  the  courM*  <if  nuuiy  oentiirieA,  |»nNluce  iMime  n-nult. 
At  lUiv  nit4\  it  niiiv  In*  n'<ninh*«I  iim  nion*r\tni4inliiuirv 
tluit  tln-n*  vi't  niniiin  itidinitionH  of  wuILh  nfivr  ^4>  Inn;; 
afi  int4*r\'aK  tluiii  th:it  hi  much  of  th«*m  \ui^  Uvn  thrown 
down  tuitl  di-»«tn»VMl. 

T\u'  ;;n>und«  within  tlu*  wiilU  of  rnuuiu  in  not  f(o 
thirklv  ^tn•wll  witli  lin»- 
ki-n  hrirk  and  |Hifti-ry  iih 
thiit  of  anrii-nt  Saino<». 
XfithiT  havr  tli«'  t«tnili*( 
tluit  luiVf  Ih-<  II  rithil 
yiflilrd  n-ulf^  M»  ini|M>r- 
tjint.  rii«-n-  an-  not 
wiiiitiii/.  hnw«  vt  r,  Hinif  *  *"  "'  *''*"■  '""«»».  "•" 
jiirn  and  va.M%;  and,  mi 
OIK-  i«'ai.i*iiin,  a  l«-w  coin**  and  nu*«l:d's  and  mium*  pii'v't'n 
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of  metal  were  found.  It  is  worthy  of  lenmriL,  .€bat  the 
ground  within  the  walls  is  higher  than  that  outmde; 
and  that  the  large  stones  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
tool  are  almost  entirely  beyond,  and  not  within,  the 
walls.  It  is  clear  that  the  walls  were  very  thick  and 
were  &ced  within  the  city  by  stones  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
only  built  of  finished  and  perfectly-fitting  gigantic 
stones  for  a  portion  of  their  height,  the  rest  being  of 
lighter  and  easier  construction. 

It  is  a  pleasant  but  fatiguing  walk  fix)m  Argostoli 
to  the  walls  of  ancient  Cranea ;  and  among  these  most 
ancient  and  singular  works  of  a  lost  people,  one  is 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  a  people  who  were 
capable  of  constructing  such  vast  works  in  de^ce 
of  their  altars  and  hearths,  and  the  race  who,  fi)r  cen- 
turies past,  have  dwelt  in  Cephalonia.  These  latter, 
indeed,  under  guidance,  and  with  the  help  of  that 
civilisation  which  belongs  to  the  west  rather  than  the 
east,  have  obtained  good  roads  in  the  place  of  unas- 
sailable walls,  but  having  got  them,  they  hardly  can 
be  said  to  know  their  value ;  and  certainly  they  show 
no  great  inclination  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

A  modem,  or  at  least,  a  mediaeval  fortress  was  con- 
structed by  the  Venetians,  on  a  hill  behind  that  of 
Cranea.  It  is  a  picturesque  object  enough,  and  is 
tolerably  extensive,  but  ofiers  nothing  worthy  of  spe- 
cial remark.  For  many  reasons  Cephalonia  seems 
always  to  have  been  appreciated  as  a  convenient  re- 
sort, and  Argostoli  as  a  good  neighboiu-hood,  till  the 
use  of  heavy  artillery  rendered  all  its  strong  places 
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utiti'iuihle.  It  poHwftM'H  nciw  ii  compfirativoly  laryrc 
iiiaritiriir  pn|>uluti<>ri«  aiul  a  Kniall  LilKiurinfr  claMt.  But 
Um*  |n-(j|>I<-  an*  active*  atul  cnerp'tic,  and  n-pair  to  tlu'ir 
horiiiii  wlirii  till*  Mate  of  the  cru|M  n-quin*i»  it. 

Fnmi  Aipwtuli,  the  nNiiln  to  the  |irinci|ttl  valleynof 
the  i**biiiil  on  tilt*  wc*Ht  niile  of  the  BLirk  MountainH 
an*  l^mmI,  hut  lievoml  tluit  thev  an>  only  inclieat(*<l ; 
with  the  exrt*|ition«  in(h'<'<I«  of  that  <ine  wliich  con- 
mvtfi  the  capital  with  SunoH,  anil  wi  liy  the  fern'  with 
ItluiTH.  Tliat  |M>rtion  of  tin*  carriajre  nvul  which  in 
c«ini|ik*t4'<l  towanlrt  the  vale  of  Kakli,  n-aehe^  tin*  Mini* 
niit  of  the  |4iMi  thnMi;;h  the  |>rinci|Hil  mountain  nin;;e 
of  the  inlaiuK  anil  then*  Kto|iii;  then*  iM'inj;  n«»  aeei-AH 
at  |in*M*nt  except  for  muh*M  ami  horm****  without  nuik* 
inp  a  ver\*  lon^  detiuir.  Thi.n  in  much  to  Im*  n*;;n*tt«il, 
aK  the  vale  in  qu<*^til»n  in  rich  and  cultivati*il. 

< \*pludoiiiji  roiitaiii>>  the  pnnci|4il  nii>untain  cliatn  of 
th<*  loniiUi  Ij^landN  culniiiuitiii«:  in  the  Mount  KniM  of 
anti«{uity.  The  i-luiiii  extendi*  for  a  diManre  of  iKiirly 
tit)4-«ti  niili'««.  in  a  liin*  nearly  htnii;rht,  and  ver\*  nar- 
n»w«  runnin;;  fn*ni  north  wiM  fo  Miuth  i-a>t.  It  pn** 
wnf^  a  Ion;;  •iiiri-i-i^^ion  of  loftv  ridv'«N  nrarlv  of  the 
Ninie  liii;rht,  and  all  nion*  thiui  five  thoii^iand  Aft 
aUivi*  till*  Nil.  Th«'  Mininiit  i**  near  the  Miuth  iiu«t«*ni 
extn-mity  of  tli«'  nin;^^',  and  ap|Hiin»,  wlim  m^ii  fn iin 
a  ili'»tanci\  verv  liitli-  aUive  the  ;;enentl  rid;»i'. 

Tli«'  niitunfain  rlmin  ri^M*!*  ver^*  nipidly,  lioth  fn>ni 
i-f&Mt  ami  Wf-M :  rotnni«'ncin^  on  tin*  wr^t  Mile  fn>m  the 
Valli  V  of  >t.  <ti-n>'«iin<»,  alHUit  l,|iMI  fii*t  alM»\i'  liir 
Mil.  and  «>n  tin*  tifl  "»idr  tn»iii  tin-  \alr  ot  KuLli,  wIiom* 
eli'\:iiitin   i<«  <  \i  n  li-^**  i  i»n«i«li-niKli*.      It    i**  |ii»«^**il>l«>  t«» 
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reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  a  very  steep  path, 
a  little  beyond  the  convent  of  St.  Gerosimo,  the  rise, 
which  is  there  nearly  four  thousand  feet,  being  made 
without  a  single  important  terrace  or  break  of  any 
kind. 

The  most  usual  way  of  visiting  the  Black  Moun- 
tain is  by  taking  the  carriageable  road  from  Aigostoli, 
across  the  hill  and  plateau  of  Rasata,  rich  in  currant 
and  grape  vines,  and  so  to  the  first  ridge  separating 
Easata  from  the  valley  of  San  Gerosimo.  The  whole 
of  this  hill,  which  rises  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  plateau,  is  well  cultivated,  and  from  it  there 
is  a  descent  to  a  picturesque  valley,  the  mountain 
rising  beyond.  After  a  descent  to  Frangata  (about 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  hill  top),  we  enter  this 
valley,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  convent  of 
San  Gerosimo.  The  valley  is  wide  and  long,  and  like 
most  other  level  tracts,  is  richly  cultivated,  though 
not  very  beautiful.  A  steep  zigzag  road,  still  car- 
riageable, but  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous, conducts  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  pass  of 
Liberale,  the  lowest  gap  in  the  Black  Mountain  chain, 
and  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  branch  road  towards  the  moimtain  top,  and 
here  the  real  ascent  may  be  said  to  begin. 

At  first,  and  for  a  long  distance,  the  road  winds 
along,  rising  slowly  but  steadily,  until  we  reach  a 
region  of  pines,  where  in  the  early  part  of  March  in 
this  year  (1863)  I  found  the  snow  still  recent  and 
thick,  at  a  height  of  about  3,800  feet.  A  little  beyond, 
buried  among  the  pine  trees,  is  a  comfortable  cottage. 
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built  hy  tlit*  lutt*  Ki-MdciiU  thr  Itiimii  (rKvi*rton,  jiml 
•i1ii|i(ih1  to  tilt*  ntiiiin'iui'iitii  i»f  i«uiiiinfr  viMt4»ns  U*M(lr?i 
pviti^  |M-nniiiu-ii(  hlivher  to  the?  fon*?«t  ffiuinruiii!!. 

Tlw  wlioU*  of  tilt*  wt*^tc*^l  fiu*f  of  till*  llbick  Mi»iiti- 
tAiii,  from  tilt*  valli'V  t»f  Siii  ( it'ni!«iiiit>  tt>  tlu-  Miiiiiiiit, 
ill  iiitfn-Ktiii^.  Ill  tlu*  v»U«*y  is  tlu*  coiivi-iit,  alMMlttli- 
€«t»l  to  Sun  (ffniMiiio«  uikI  not  loti^  tipi  tin*  m*i*iu*  of 
vvnitu  ncuiitluIoiiH  t*iioii;;ii  tt»  nil  conci*rut*il.  Minurit'H 
— iiit»n'  i-9(|M*ciiilly  iiiinicuI«»UH  ciirvH  tif  iiimiiiu'H  uml 
|N«nttuiH  Mti|i|HMHHl  tt>  MitltT  from  tU-iiiniiiiiail  |M»M«f>- 
Hioiu  Wi-it*  lirn*  nti  (*«>mm«iiu  tluit  tlu*  iiLii'i'  iM'tiiuit*  in 
thi*  lii^lit*»t  tlt*)rn*i*  uttnurtivt*.  I^uy  »icuuii«In*lis  ^imu- 
ktiii);  nuuliit*»9s  Wi*re  ulitiWfil  to  aunt*  luitl  ft-ttl  fur 
ftwiiilt*  lit  tilt'  t*X|N-iiM*  tif  tilt*  fMalilUhiiH'iit,  uiitl  wlifii 
tir^tl  «»f  tliiji  kind  tif  lift-,  tlit-y  woultl  |in*tcntl  to  iR-t-tune 
cunti  liy  tilt*  iiitt-qio**itiiiii  of  tin*  Miint.  Wtuiu-n  uImi 
t«H»k  up  tlifir  alMMlt*  in  tlit*  |iriiiri|«il  a|<irtini'nt.N  anil 
tlit'D'  M*|«initt-«l  fmin  tluir  liii'^UuitU  uimI  frii'iiil.'s  n- 
n-ivrtl  Miiiif  tavuiin^l  Miit«»r,  titluT  Livi»r  iltriral.  At 
Ii'ii^lli  till'  affair  iM-iaiiir  ii<»t«ini»UN  aii«l  tin'  K«-^i<lt-nt 
tlii»u;:lit  it  ia'«t->^arv  t«»  inlt-rttri'.  lit*  |iai(l  a  \i*»it  <»iii* 
tiay  iin«\|MttitlIv,  |nrli»niittl  a  wrir?»  *•(  uiH-\|Mftttl 
mini«-lr<«  III!  ihi*  >iiaiii  naiiiiifc«  n  aial  iiuult-  a  i'liiir.iiut* 
tif  tilt'  \ilii»lr  r5>talili*«hiii«'iit.  It  i^  n<»w  n';»|MrtaMir 
fn«»u^li. 

1  li«*  ^int'k  riifivtiit^  aial  iiit»iut««t«'rii*««  liki*  tlii^*  «it 
Koinaii  <*athi*lit*  riiuiilrir«s  an-  lufcl»l«*  t*»  (H-(-;t*>ii*iial 
nliii*M  ii,  uii«l  liii'\  niir^^'^iirih  a«'t  a^  imliii  tiiii'iil**  to  an 
itll«\  iiM  li-H^  hit-;  liiit,  a^  tar  ha  I  i'i»iil«l  li-ani,  tii«  ««■ 
C4iiM-«  iif  o|Kii  aiiil  ii«i|iintiii<«  fH-iUhLil  an*  nin-,  ami  in- 
flit'tl,  ;;i'iii  r.ilK,  flu   |in'|i«rtii-»  til   tin*  rtIi^Mi«i«»  linii*«  % 
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are  too  small,  and  their  position  too  little  aooessibley 
to  admit  of  much  mischief  originating  in  them.  The 
women  are  hardly  more  locked  up  than  the  men,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  not  young,  and  are  more 
devoted  to  charitable  deeds  than  to  the  bad  habits  in- 
duced by  idleness. 

The  western  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountain,  dotted 
over  as  they  still  are  with  the  remains  of  the  magnifi- 
cent pine  forests  that  once  covered  them,  afford  many 
fine  views.  They  seem  also  to  be  connected  with  the 
legends  and  superstitions  of  the  people,  although,  as 
the  population  of  the  island  is  comparatively  modem, 
these  do  not  date  back  very  fiu*.  Thus  the  time  of 
Venetian  occupation  may  almost  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  antiquity  of  the  country,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  it  is  equivalent  to  giving  no  definite  date  for 
the  event  alluded  to.  Among  the  current  legends  of 
the  country  is  one  relating  to  two  brothers  named 
Lucchesi,  who  in  those  old  times  acquired  a  large 
property  on  the  moimtain  side.  A  fierce  dragon  then 
occupied  a  cavern  in  the  mountains,  and,  as  is  usual 
with  dnigons,  prowled  about  at  night,  retiring  by  day 
to  his  den.  Each  night  he  required  some  wretched 
victiiii  to  satisfy  his  horrible  appetite.  No  village 
was  safe  from  the  attacks  of  this  monster;  but  he  was 
too  powerful  and  too  cuiming  to  be  laid  hold  of.  No 
ordinary  person  dared  undertake  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field,  or  beard  him  in  his  cavern ;  for,  accoixling 
to  all  experience  in  similar  cases,  it  needed  a  hero, 
and  a  clever  one,  to  outwit  and  master  him.  At 
Ien;;th  two  brothers  named   Lucchesi,  at   that   tiiuc 
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charciMil  burnc^m,  or  following  unmc  Himilar  (iccii|mi- 
titHi,  uridertouk,  on  certain  tormn,  to  iK*Htn>y  him. 
The  hnithi-ns  after  iliM:t>vi*rinfr  the  dinrt  [wth  from 
hiji  (len«  i>n*|mre(l  (lurinj;  the  ilay  two  pitjs  each  lar^c 
enoufrh  anil  (Iet*|>  enough  to  hold  a  man  and  allow  him 
to  conceal  hiA  premrnce  hy  heupinjr  lioujrhs  and  twigs 
over  him.  Thene  \ntA  were  notne  dii»tance  A|MUt, 
though  witliin  call.  When  all  waji  n-ady,  and  the 
plan  agreed  on,  the  lin>then»  Htoutly  |>n*|mre<l  for  the 
encounter.  Kach  lieing  annetl  with  huch  wea|M>n  as 
he  could  UM.%  they  entered  the  pitii  they  liatl  dug,  and, 
aivering  tliemM*lvi*«  carefully  up  out  of  Hight,  waitini 
|mtiently  till  Hunnet.  Soon  the  dragon  came  out  for 
hiA  evening  walk  and  dinner,  and  on  |iaMiing  near  the 
pitA,  one  t>f  the  lirothera,  aA  agrt*i.*tK  nuule  a  nt>iAe. 
The  tlrngon,  pricking  up  Iiia  euns  lielieving  tluit  his 
pn*y  ii*  ut  luuid  and  hi^  luve^Mty  fur  h  walk  ulniidy 
at  an  end«  priK-ciiIn  at  onct*  in  the  din*rtii»n  i»f  (he 
wauid.  \i^  he  iip|»niucheH  (hi*  plure  wh«*lice  it  ranie, 
and  i.H  knikiii;:  alMMit  fi»r  xUv  victiuK  (hi*  i»th«-r  l»ni(h<*r 
nuiken  a  Mniilur  n«iiM%  (Miu!  mv<»  Mr.  I>nu*<i«  to  him- 
fM-lf,  Tvi*  nuuie  a  nii!«takt\  aiul  mv  «linni*r  i!«  nver 
(hvn-  in^tiiui  nf  h«-n-.  Off  Ih*  tntt**  diwunU  (hi-  nthiT 
pit«  (hi*  ti'iuint  III'  whit'h  ki-i-p**  ^(ill  att«T  nmkiii::  the 
t»i::iuil.  Ity  (h<*  tiim*  hi*  ha.n  gut  ti^wanU  thi*^  m-w 
atlnutiiiu,  mir  triiiiil  in  pit  nunilM-r  *»uv  *:\\i-^  the 
"•i^Mud  airairi;  ami  *mi  thi-  {Hxir  Ui&««t  wa^  iiivrii'liil 
Um  kwanl*«  and  ton%'ani<s»  likt*  thi*  a^.^  lMtw«-«'n  two 
humih-H  of  huv,  or  liki*  thr  loViT  who  I'VcLiinnil. 

"  l|it«  kA|»f  y  ff^*uM  I  )«r  aitk  rilKrr. 
\\rr\  I  •4tirr  ilrar  rk«fiurr  awai 
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until  he  was  so  exhausted  with  the  exercise,  taken, 
too,  on  an  empty  stomach,  that  he  lay  down  fisurly 
beaten.  Then  out  came  the  two  brothers,  and  attack- 
ing him  together  at  this  disadvantage,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  trick,  and  the  victory  was  secured.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  having  left  any  issue,  and  the  country 
has  since  been  quiet,  the  brothers  Lucchesi  receiving 
for  their  reward  a  valuable  tract  of  land  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

A  fitting  place  for  legendary  lore  is  the  great  pine 
forest  on  the  Black  Mountain.  Glorious  old  trees 
shoot  up  their  straight  stems  to  the  clouds,  and  the 
rich  foliage  covers  the  ground  with  its  shadow  and 
rustles  sadly  in  the  air  as  the  winds,  which  are  rarely 
absent^  sweep  across  the  ridges.  Often  broken  near 
the  mountain-top  by  the  weight  of  snow  that  accumu- 
lates on  their  broad,  flat  bi'anches  and  spreading  tops, 
these  trees  yet  attain  admirable  proportions  where 
they  have  not  been  injured  by  the  goats  during  their 
early  growth.  These  animals,  however,  are  very  mis- 
chievous, and  interfere  with  the  increase  of  the  forest. 
They  are  kept  away  as  much  as  possible,  and  their 
owners  are  subject  to  a  penalty  if  any  of  them  are 
caught  trespassing,  or  are  even  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  nearest  trees;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
encroachment  on  so  large  a  boimdary,  particularly 
when  there  are  no  fences  to  keep  out  any  kind  of 
cattle. 

The  Cephalonian  pine  is  a  noble  tree,  and  though 
apparently  only  indigenous  in  the  island,  it  grows 
freely  in   England  from  the  seed.     It  is  rather  a 
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qiiick-frrowin^  but  very  M*r\*ia«hle  tuiilMTf  atid  is 
valuulih*  ftir  Hlii|/H  ^|«inl«  Htickii  of  alinoiit  atiy  idze  luid 
perfectly  Ktmifrlit  U'lnj;  very  plentiful. 

Through  a  couple  of  luiles  of  furetct  of  theite  noble 
trueis  thruu^rh  two  t>r  tliree  inilcM  uImi  of  luuti,  fj^nuiu* 
ku^  uiow  untl  Konie  muiw  recently  fklleii  luiil  very 
Mjft,  1  nuule  my  way  fn>m  the  cottage  to  the  t4ip 
of  tlie  mountain.  Tlie  |«tli  in  lonj;,  but  nowheri! 
»t4«ep.  It  conducts  by  a  hucceHi»ion  of  hlo|Mii  and  ter- 
races to  the  culminating  ridge,  which  ia  iti<elf  of  i-on* 
aidertoble  length*  and  C4»inpriMii  at  least  lialf  a  dozen 
|Miints  of  nick«  all  w^ithin  twenty  feet  of  the  hight*At 
|Miint.  There  is  a  cairn  of  stones  at  the  last  of  thi*»e, 
aiui  the  remains  of  an  altar  tK-dicati-d  in  tlupiter  Kihri. 
NuinerouH  fragments  of  calcinetl  Imnt'S  liave  lieeii 
taken  fnum  the  gnmnd  at  the  foi»t  i>f  the  altar,  where 
thrn*  m*«*mH  t<»  Im*  a  largi*  di-|KN*it.  Thi.n  |Hiint  is  imt 
n-uliy  the  hight*?*t,  In-ing  a  littlt*  to  the  «-a>t  of  it  antl 
t«'n  (»r  fift^i'n  tVtt  l«>wt'r;  the  culminating  |ioint  U 
aUiut  5,4<Ni  ft-v't  uUiVi*  the  m-a. 

Thr  vii'W  fnmi  thin  summit  when  evt*r\*thln;r  is 
iav«»uruble  inu?*t  In*  rxcttilingly  grunil,  iia,  rxcrpt  the 
TinduH  nuigr  which  i?*  distant,  tht*rt*  is  nothing  t4> 
inti  rt't'pt  tin-  vit-w.  All  an»und  is  a  rirh  |«uionuim  of 
itLuitU:  Z:int4'  at  in\v\  fnt  in  all  its  rl«';riuit  Uimlv 
ot  fiinii;  llhiua  to  tlit*  ciist ;  lM\«inil  it  a  hiUi-r 
hXn\t  of  iM-i-an,  and   tliin   tii**  gulf  of  PutnLN  whiih  is 

s«-«  II   in  idl  its  li  li;:th    !«>    thr    UiV   nf    L4|HUtl<N   in   the 

vii'inilv  «if  (*«iriiitli.  Atln  ii^  in  not  muih  furtht-r  in 
till'  sunit'  din-t  ti«iii.  A  nitbh-  rluiin  «if  siiowy  nioun* 
tuiii**  ^hut>  in  thi«*  \i«'W  towunU  thr  M>uth  iiiaI.     I«4«»L* 
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ing  down  in  the  direction  of  Argostoli  a  minute  speck 
is  seen  in  the  water.     On  t&e  island  called  J<o9  (  Thioa), 
that  looks  so  small,  was  once  a  temple  to  the  &ther  of 
the  gods,  and  when  sacrifice  was  ofiered  and   the 
smoke  was  seen  by  the  priests  stationed  at  the  altar 
on  this  summit,  another  sacrifice  was  here  made,  and 
the  curling  incense  rising  fix)m  this  lofty  point  in  the 
thin  air  was  a  sign,  far  and  wide,  of  the  completion 
of  the  offering.     Here  above  remain  the  stones  of  the 
altar  and  the  burnt  bones  of  the  bulls  and  the  goats ; 
there  below,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  the  more 
solid  and  beautiful  temple  is  gone — ^not  one  stone 
remains  upon  another,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
story,  probable  enough  for  that  matter,  to  connect  the 
two  localities.     The  permanent  construction,  carefully 
built  to  last  for  ever,  has  vanished!  the  few  rough 
stones  heaped  together  for  a  temporary  purpose  re- 
main.    So  it  often  will  be  in  this  world  of  ours. 

It  is  a  pleasant  though  fatiguing  trip  to  the  summit 
of  the  Black  mountains ;  but  the  descent  to  the  Cot- 
tage, especially  over  the  snow,  I  found  rapid  enough. 
The  quantity  of  snow  was  unusually  large,  considering 
the  advanced  state  of  the  season ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
still  more  remarkable  that  the  snow  should  be  so  hard 
and  granular.  A  few  mules  and  their  drivers,  both 
men  and  women,  were  on  the  moimtain,  removing  the 
snow  to  the  ice  houses  for  the  benefit  of  the  Resident 
and  the  mess.  Cephalonia  supplies  all  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  especially  Zante,  with  this  substance. 
There  are  some  natural  and  some  artificial  ice  caverns, 
wherc  there  is  always  a  supply  till  very  late  in  autumn. 
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The  fin»t  lunvy  Known  ran'ly  (all  before  NovembiT; 
but  after  tluit  the  iiiouiitaiii  is  never  uncovered  till 
tiiwanln  April. 

Then*  are  ^ItMiniy  |NUMiif;eH  of  hintor^'  coiU)ect<*d  with 
thitt  |NUt  iif  (\*pluilt>niji|  for  tlie  inluibitantn  of  the  dit> 
trict  aiv  a  wild  race,  liaving  little  reKfiect  fiir  law,  and 
iMine  for  hunuui  life.  There  lum  long  l)een  a  contest 
U-tween  tlie  gvivt^niment  and  the  neighliourini;  vil* 
lagens  the  ft>niier  naturally  detiirinjr  tliat  so  valuable 
a  |»ni|ierty  nhould  lie  |>n*M*r\'t<d  and  its  growth  en- 
couragetl,  and  liaving  aim>  Home  n'ganl  to  the  pune, 
of  which  there  in  a  good  supply.  The  forest  was  |«irtly 
bunit,  and  large  {Nirts  of  it  destroyed,  some  ytimi  ago, 
whether  niim-hievoUMly  or  by  accident,  did  iH>t  seem 
tpiiti*  cli^ar;  but  aftem'anls  officers  were  ap|iouiti-d  to 
watch  t>ver  thtf  n-iiiains  aiul  see  tluit  the  tnt-s  were 
itot  wilfully  di-.Htniyi-^l.  The  punishment  indicted^ 
rithiT  f«ir  d<**«tructioii  t>f  tn-e^  or  |M*niiittiiig  the  giuta 
til  iippn4U'h  tlirni,  wiLH  u  tine  -Miiali  tor  a  tir»t  otlence^ 
but  incniislii;:  in  aiii«»unt  after  a  fin>t  convictitm.  .\t 
tluit  tiine«  ul<Mi,  tli<*  wlioh*  of  the  tine  wiut  giv«*n  to  the 
infonner.  Th<*  (t*x>>l  ningt-r  wim  un  active,  inti-lli;:«nt 
nuin«  and  not  a  luitivr,  and  ven*  pn»|NTly  took  adviui* 
ta;.'f  «if  ilii<i  Liw.  lb*  mpiilly  In-eauni*  riili,  and  was 
buviiig  Lind  and  |in-|«irin;:  fur  a  Mttli-nitiit,  i  ithtr  in 
till-  i*»Lui«l  nr  at  lii^  own  |*hir«'«  wh«  ii,  on  ohr  iH*ra*«ion, 
U  in;;  out  at  iii;«'lit.  In*  n<  vi-r  ntunii-il;  anti  hi**  lnMly 
w.io  iMiiiid  altiT  a  tinif*  with  a  Udl  tlimu^rh  tin*  lungn. 

A  !«till  nii»n'  •Hid  tni-'iiiv  wit**  iMTtonni*«I  ?«ini«-  \itirs 
aiti THanU.  ihr  run;riT  tli«'n  wim  lui  Kiigli.th  p  title* 
iiiiui.  hIio  liiwi  |»n-vioU!*lv  ln-t-n  in  the  uniiv.      lb-  li\iil 
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with  his  wife,  a  Greek  woman  of  the  island,  in  the 
Resident's  cottage,  and  was  active  and  earnest  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  He  was  not  otherwise  un- 
popular; but  the  repressive  measures  thought  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  the  forest,  interfered  with  what 
the  people  around  chose  to  consider  their  right  of  ob- 
taining fiiel.  After  several  years,  diuiog  which  he 
continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was 
on  one  occasion  walking  out  in  the  evening  after  din- 
ner, his  wife  by  his  side,  along  the  road  leading  down 
fix)m  the  cottage  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  cottage  is  a  large,  detached 
rock,  that  has  fellen  down  from  above.  This  rock  is 
as  large  as  a  small  house,  and  is  partly  covered  with 
trees  and  thick  vegetation.  Behind  it  crouched  half-a- 
dozen  murderers,  with  guns  loaded.  As  soon  as  the 
poor  man  had  passed  the  rock  a  shot  was  fired,  which 
broke  his  leg  at  the  knee.  The  wife,  with  one  loud 
scream,  ran  down  the  mountain  side  at  full  speed,  and 
is  said  not  to  have  stopped  till  she  arrived  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Gerosimo,  in  the  valley  below.  The  bri- 
gands emerging  fi'om  their  shelter  when  their  victim 
was  disabled,  rushed  at  him  and  beat  out  his  brains 
with  the  ends  of  their  gims.  They  then  decamped; 
but  most  of  them  were  afterwards  taken  and  executed. 
Since  that  time  the  forest  has  been  quiet  enough; 
but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  preventing 
damage.  The  fines  are  no  longer  paid  to  the  informer ; 
but  there  are  two  excellent  guardians,  who  do  not 
allow  the  goats  to  come  too  near.  For  this,  some  in- 
genuity is  required ;  for  goats  are  clever  animals,  and 
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nn*  truimHl  hy  tlii*ir  pmt  licnb  to  return  rapidly,  or 
i*Mni|M*  ptirHuit  in  kiiik*  direction  or  otlitT  at  the  mhiihI* 
in;;  u(  u  ct*rtiiiii  |)i*ciiliur  nt>tf — u  kintl  uf  luUf  hliout^ 
half  whiHtk' — which  niay,  |M*rhii|ifi,  huvc  muiiu*  |)n)|ier 
UM'  whfii  wolveH  titv  in  the  nei^fhlMiurluiucl,  but  iit  any 
rate  fiUihleM  them  t4)  ei«ca|M*  fnrtu  tlie  ^nuirtlijum.  Nut 
luufz  ap>  one  of  th<*  foreM  ^riuinln  naw  a  fluck  of  pwta, 
certainly  within  the  |>ruhihit4Hl  cliMtuiice.  Kiiuwin;; 
hill  pane,  lie  ruiJiitl  at  oiic*e  towanlii  the*  ;;oat  herd, 
and  witli  one  lilow  thn*w  him  on  the  ;;nmnd,  and 
thi-H'  nirarly  utran^rh'tl  him«  to  prevent  Iuh  niakin;r  the 
wrll  known  call.  l>urin^  thiii  time  the  brother  ^rnar* 
dian  wan  (|ui(-tly  ctiuntin;;  the  pwtM  and  niakin^r  ar* 
ranpnitiitii  to  M*cure  the  tine.  The  fine  iH»till  heavy, 
amounting;  U^  hixiience  |mt  head  for  the  tirnt  offence, 
and  a  hhillin^r  for  the  8ei*ond.  The  nmnlier  of  pmta 
in  a  ti«H*k  U-in;;  lar;^'«*  and  thr  value  of  tin-  luiimal?*  not 
wry  f^n-at*  this  is  ^ufliia-nt*  antl  even  niintiUH,  if  the 
IliM'k  i**  «'ith«-r  nc-^ircttiL  a.**  in  jfcnrndly  tin*  olm-,  or  i.<i 
h*ft  in  rhar«'i'  (*f  chihlnii  wImitm*  vw  in  not  alTU^tom«'4I 
to  nH-a>un*  <ii?»tunct>.  No  tlonbt  it  W4*uhl  Ik*  much 
UttiT  tliat  th«*  f<ln'^t  land?!  U'loiipn;;  to  the  niunici- 
|«dity  ^honld  U*  c-ncIoM-ii;  but  tht*n*  ii*  littlt*  cluuice  of 
thi*«  In  in;:  *  fr<-ti«<U  |>ulilic  moiiry  U-iii^r  nion-  fn-<|Ut*ntly 
aji«i  nion*  niuiily  ^rnuiti-tl  for  jobbing;  tiuui  f<»r  pioii 
pr.utiral  ini|inivi  ni«-ntN  or  for  |»n'M'r\*iii^  public  pn»- 
|M*rty.  Tlirn-  fli«iulil  U*  ni»  complaint  ni»w  aUiut  tin* 
Want  of  fiiil.  aj*  iIm'  pn-<Mnt  Ki-^iilitit  luui  arrunp^l 
tluil  thf  ihinnlnprii  of  th«'  fi»n'»t  f>lH»uld  In-  miM  for  tin* 
«-«*;»t  iif  cuttin^r.  TluH  Mipply,  lor  y<iir«  to  c«»mi\  will 
Im'  Lipji*,  an  till  n*  iJi  a  viu»t  quantity  of  yuun;r,  ^n»win>: 
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wood,  that  ought  to  be  removed ;  and  as  the  wood  is  C5ol- 
lected  and  has  only  to  be  carried  away  by  the  peasants, 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  satisfied.  If  they  are 
not,  or  if  in  any  way  the  management  of  the  forest 
is  unpopular,  this  great  source  of  national  wealth 
will  almost  to  a  certainty  be  destroyed  once  more  by 
fire. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  encouragement  of 
goats  in  the  Ionian  Islands  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
injury  to  all  kinds  of  tree  vegetation,  and  that  no- 
thing short  of  destroying  the  race,  will  bring  back  the 
ancient,  and  probably  much  more  profitable,  condition 
of  the  country. 

With  the  removal  of  the  tree  vegetation  the  climate 
must  inevitably  have  undergone  great  change,  and  the 
dryness  of  the  surface,  now  so  remarkable,  has  in- 
creased very  considerably.     It  takes  away  much  fix>m 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  islands  also,  to  see  large 
tracts  of  country  naked  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  burnt  up  by  the  hot  summer  sun.     At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  though  for  many 
crops,  important  elsewhere,   the  climate  must  have 
changed  for  the  worse;  yet  for  the  present  staples, 
the  grape  vine  and  the  currant  vine,  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  improved.     The  efiect  of  large  forests  on 
the  mountains,  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  per- 
manent supply  of  water  in  the  rock  by  checking 
evaporation,  and  to  attract  clouds  and  increase  the 
rain  fall  during  the  season  of  autunm,  when  the  grapes 
are  being  sun-dried,  or  require  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun  to  develope  their  flavour.     Much  heat^  and  great 
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flnTioM,  in  July  and  Auf^t^  are  necessary  for  the 
viiMt*. 

The  putH  nrv  at  preftent  the  only  MKirceii  of  the 
su|>|>ly  of  milk  and  eht-t-ne  UHe«l  in  the  iHhuidn.  No 
dfiiiht  a  fi*w  cowH  Wiiuhl  yield  enoufrb  for  the  t4>wnis 
and  cimkl  U*  kept  without  difficulty  in  the  nwiunpy 
tnu*tj«.  But  in  the  ccHintn'  tluM  would  Im*  ini|Mmpiible. 
Tht*  ^mund  in  t«Mi  ht*|ieleMily  arid  during  sununer  to 
eiudile  them  t4>  live. 

The  Rlack  Mountain,  near  the  t4>|i,  riiieii  in  Kucces- 
fiivi*  Hte|w,  then*  liein^  on  the  mountain  side  an  alter* 
iiati«in  of  steep  fiiceH,  and  hh»|K*H  which  an*  aliiumt 
p*ntle.  This  ii*,  howeviT,  eHjiecially  n*nuirkable  t4>- 
wanls  the  north-wi-j*t,  when*  the  terraces  are  very 
nam>w,  and  the  deMrent  pn*cipitouM.  The  cottaf^,*  is 
placed  on  one  of  the  Hlo|ie!i,  at  lietween  thn-e  and  four 
tlH»U5«uid  fn*t  «*leviition,  and  near  it  then*  an*  s«*V4*nil 
luillows  or  Huudl  k<'t(h*-!*lia|N*tl  vallt*ys  iHintauning 
wiitiT  imm(*<liat4'lv  after  rain,  hut  IiK«iii;r  it  aftcrwanls 
h\  t*Mi|Mini(iun.  TheM*  an*  no  douht  cimmvtiil  with 
iiatunil  cav«*niN  wIuim*  niofn  luivt*  fallni  in«  and  thry 
an*  int4'n*«*tin;r,  a^  coiuitvtin*;  (\*phalt)iiia  in  this  n** 
i(|Mx*t  with  th«*  o(1ht  i««landH.  Tin*  hir<r«T  valh-ys  an* 
net  of  tlii.H  kiiul  ;  th<-  vidt*  <if  Kukli  ftir  t'xamph% 
whi«*h  if*  nnt-  of  th«*  richrM  luid  miMt  im|K»rtmit,  ln'infT 
o»nn4i*t«-4l  with  SauKx  on  tin*  north,  and  with  tht*  mti, 
with  littli*  inti*miptii»n  on  tht*  !«iuth.  It  ctmtains, 
huwrvi'r,  M>nit'  luitural  curiiMiti«-A«  and  atnonfT'^t  tht*ni 
an*  dti-p  \mnii%  ulwiiVH  filhil  with  wati-r.  Sim«*  of 
tht-M-  |HHiU  an-  of  o»ii*iid«'rul»lr  MXi*;  aiwl  tlu*  f«»lliiwin;; 
d*  M-ripti**!!  of  iiiir  of  tlu-m.  from  I>r.  Ihivy'ii  At^MlUlt 
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of  the  Irx^iasn  Ishasds^  wiD  be  read  viA  pfieHSBC^     I 
wsl^  Ti/A  my*0:]l  abkr  to  vist  the  spec 

""  In  a  wOd  TsJIey.  ooottigiioos  to  tint  of  SsBa&  at 
a  falser  lereL  is  a  small  lake.  kuFim  br  At  bobk  of 
Ahatbo.  signi^rbig  bottomless  windi  it  is  aqifiQeed  to 
be  bv  the  nativcis*  It  is  cirralar.  about  tvo  hunilffed 
yards  in  circomference.  and  is  smrumided  hy  ra^gtd 
hills,  orxnposed  chieflr  of  clay,  coogloiiiaaie.  azid 
mndsume.  A  small  stream  coostanthr  flows  from  it. 
moHt  cofnons  in  winter,  which  joins  another  small 
stream^  flowing  from  a  smilar  little  lake,  separated  by 
an  intervening  hill,  and  these  two  streams  joiniDg 
form  the  river  of  Rakli,  the  principal  perennial  stream 
rif  Cephalonia.'* — VoL  L  p.  162- 

I  heard  of  another  of  these  lakes  aboot  fortr  vards 
across,  and  there  appear  to  be  several  on  the  hills  on 
thf;  fast  side  of  Rakli  valley.  This  valley  itself  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  may  be  conveniently  reached 
from  Samos.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Samos 
is  very  richly  cultivated,  belonging  chiefly  to  small, 
})ut  not  impoverished  farmers.  Much  finit  of  various 
kinds  is  grown  there,  including,  of  course,  grapes  and 
currants.  Beyond  the  valley  of  Samos  the  scenery 
Ixtcomes  wild,  shut  in  by  mural  precipices,  but  still 
luxuriouHly  wooded.  The  distant  views,  too,  are  su- 
fH*rb,  and  the  Black  Moimtain  rises  rapidly  at  a  very 
Hhort  distance,  producing  a  fine  contrast  between  its 
wild  grandeur,  and  the  soft  verdure  of  the  low 
grounds.  In  the  early  months  of  spring,  when  snow 
still  covers  a  large  part  of  the  Black  Mountain,  this 
part  of  the  island  is  especially  interesting. 
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The  return  from  the  Black  Mountain  to  Argostoli 
is  an  easy  task,  and  is  very  rapidly  performed.  We 
soon  reach  the  valley  of  San  Gerosimo,  and  then  on 
rising  to  the  hill  beyond,  the  harbour  lies  at  our  feet. 
The  whole  trip  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  especially  when 
the  traveller  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  his 
travelling  companion  so  intelligent  a  man,  and  so 
good  a  mountaineer  as  the  present  Resident,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit. 


AX  XARTHSN  TB8BEL,  WITH  HAVDU  AKD  BPOUT, 
7B01C  THE  CEMXTIBY  BXHIH])  OBAHXA. 
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Although  the  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia  devote  them- 
selves greatly  to  the  sea,  and  make  excellent  sailors 
and  boatmen,  they  are  also  good  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  island  is  not  without  some  few  manu&c- 
tures  that  should  not  be  passed  over  without  notice, 
since  they  seem  capable  of  expansion.  The  country, 
like  that  in  all  the  islands,  is  thinly  peopled,  and  does 
not  increase  rapidly.  It  is  in  this  respect  somewhat 
superior  to  Corfu,  but  not  much.     Thus  the  country 
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|v>|iuLitioii  of  Corfu  in  1R57  wiih  42,57(i,  iin«l  thiit  of 
(V|»luil(»i)iu  55,770,  thi'  unii  of  tlit*  i-hLukIh  Uaiif^  re* 
ff[Mi*tiv(*ly  227  and  31 1  N|imn*  niilr:*. 

Tilt*  i*hif-f  nuinufaotnn*  <if  rrpliulonia  at  |irf*s4*nt 
mav  Im*  Aiiitl  ti>  In*  wint*,  and  I  t-niiilov  tlu*  t«*nn  tintnu* 
fiU'turol  in*«ti'a(l  n{  ijnurn  with  intention,  iiuiMnU(*li  an 
tlii-ri'  i-i  at  Ar;r«»^tnli  a  (*uni|iiiny,  cira-Hy  of  Tn-nch 
«»li:in'lio|<I«*rH,  who  iMa)>H<«h<*<I  th<'niM'lv«*H  with  the 
vifw  of  nuinuf:u*turin;:  all  kinds  of  wines  in  tlu*  i>Lin<I, 
and  f\{iortin;;  tln-ni  hm  n*|in*s4-ntin;;  thi*  various  ;:rowths 
of  FnuRM%  S|Hiin«  Portu;rd,  and  tin*  Hhini*.  This 
fir«»t  int4*nti«>n  Iuls  Utii,  I  lM'Ii(*\v«  nifMlifi<-«l,  and  an 
«*flrort  will  Ik*  nuuli*  to  cn-utc*  a  tu^tr  for  tin*  ;:c*nuin(' 
imnlurf  fif  thf  vini'H  «if  tlu*  countrj*.  Thi*n*  is  no 
niisiin  whv  this  should  not  su(Vit*«K  for  tht*  s«>il  and 
clinuit4*  an*  oi-rtainly  not  unfavoundih*.  IScin;:  v«*r}' 
diffi-nnt,  hnwrviT,  fn»ni  tlm****  of  unv  of  tin*  *'n-at  winr- 
;m>wiii;:  n»untri«'S  it  i-*  in  tin*  hi;:hr?»t  dr;rnv  uniik«-ly 

tiiat  the  (|U:ditV  nf  th«'  pHMltK***  should  In*  tlir  KiWW. 

A  lar*M*  hn-adth  <»f  land  i*«  umh-r  vin«*  iultivation  in 
thin  island,  and  th«'  ntuni-*  do  not  nriouslv  van\ 
th«>ui:h  sinct*  tin*  <iidiuin  <'stiil>lislM*«l  it-M*lf,  tht*n*  han 
Xn-i-w  idwavs  nii»n'  or  h-^-i  di^M-atM*.  Thr  pnK'tv-i  «if 
Hulphurin;;  is  Lir;:ily  iul<»|>t4-4K  and  tla*  muhtss  i«%  Niid 
to  In-  (*on)|il«-ti*.  I  tili«Mr\i-<l  that  thf  ;mi|n*  vim*  p  in- 
ndlv  <M*ru|>ii-H  th«*  hi;rhtT  |«irts  of  tht*  hill««  and  th<*  h*ss 
liivnuralih*  viiK  thr  lM'tt«'r  a*»|Hvts  ujul  rii'htT  Main 
Uin;^'  n*tain«il  f<»r  tht*  iiirnuit  <'n>|>.  Pn>l«dily  tho 
want  of  a  s-iuth  asjurt  may  pn-vt  nt  ritlur  ^rapiii 
fn»ni  attaiiiin;r  full  tla\«>ur;  l»ut«  at  anv  niti\  thm-  is 
no  want  tif  sairharim-  matt*  r  in  tlu*  riiRiKtl  fruit  if 
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one  may  judge  by  the  body  and  flavour  of  the  wme 
that  is  made  for  common  drinking  in  the  country. 
This  wine  is  heady,  and  the  better  kinds  ndx  well 
with  water  as  a  table  wine.  By  improved  methods  of 
manufecture  and  attending  carefully  to  the  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  peculiar  and  slightly 
disagreeable  flavour  the  Ionian  wines  generally  possess 
may  be  avoided;  and  if  so,  they  would  perhaps  suit 
the  English  market  better  than  some  of  the  French 
wines,  owing  to  their  greater  body. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  vine  in  Cephalonia,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  Ionian  islands,  is  good  and  sensible,  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil,  and  on  the  whole 
successful.  The  vines  are  pnmed  in  February  and 
March,  at  which  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  ground  or 
the  stones  around  them  is  moved  with  the  hoe,  and 
raised  in  heaps;  sometimes  the  heaps  are  round  the 
roots  and  trunk  of  the  vine,  sometimes  between  the 
vines,  leaving  the  roots  bare :  this  is  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  May  the  ground  is  once  more  levelled, 
when  the  leaves  are  out.  In  June,  the  extremities  of 
the  young  shoots  are  broken  off*,  and  the  trees  are 
then  left  to  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the 
branches  are  lightly  powdered  over  ^vith  sulphur. 
The  grape  vintage  takes  place  in  September,  generally 
in  the  third  week. 

The  vines  are  kept  very  low,  and  the  lower  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ground  is  more  rocky.  In  some  places 
only  two  or  three  buds  of  one  or  two  of  the  last  year's 
branches  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  pruning  being 
canied  as  fer  as  possible  to  check  the  tendency  of 
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thvMi  almcwt  rvjothiw  pLmtA  to  hninch  unduly,  in 
which  CUM*  the  pluiit  will  In*  wcukly  and  the  fruit  poor. 
Then!  can  lie  little  doubt  tiiut  thin  ri;:oruuii  prun* 
ui<:  h^  ulMolutely  eKM*ntiuK  and  in  the  n-MuIt  of  Ion;; 
ex|«-rience.  It  in  htnui^re,  Iwiwever,  to  ride  over  the 
countn'  when  the  vini*.<i  luive  U-en  pn-|iun*d,  for  in 
iiiuny  aim*9  one  m-eift  nothin;;  but  tlie  uien*i«t  Htuni|MS 
uiid  the  tunie<l  up  pround  hxikii  like  small  frruvel 
l\vti\m  Htrewe<l  o%'er  the  countr}'. 

Althou^rh  the  i'ultun*  <»f  the  \nne  is  pnn\^  the  ina- 
na^«-inent  of  the  ri|je  pnijM-  fur  wine  is  peiiendly  wry 
fiiulty.  The  ;rni|M-A  an*  nm^fhly  and  can'leM«ly  initlH-n**! 
by  women  and  chihln*n,  and  4*arrii*<l  ui  UiAketsi  to  the 
pn-MM.  TUvy  an*  k-t)  htiifM^d  t4i«;ether  for  nuuiy  <1iivk, 
and  are  then  wiufi-zeil  with  the  Hkins  ut  fin«t  by  the 
f«*et  of  men,  luid  aftem'anU  bv  a  Hen*w.  TIu*  muiit  i» 
fennrntiil  with  tin*  old  hu^k^tif  bLirk  ;:ni|M-!4  tiidti'iM-n 
thr  coliiur.  ItLuk  uitfl  whiti*  ;;ni|N-«  an*  nii\<-tl  to- 
p'tht-r;  and  little  mn*  iii  takrn  in  any  [mrt  of  the 
nuuiufai'tun*.  >y>teniatir  tniitnieiit  Mtnisi  <{uite  un« 
known. 

The  nniM,  wImii  obtain^K  in  put  into  pi;:  ^kin«i,  and 
carriiil  on  tin*  Uuk**  of  niuh'«»  and  ilonk<'\>  to  the 
towiiN  whi*n*  tilt'  fi-nn«'ntalioii  m  rimiplclitl,  either  in 
ca.«k««  or  in  \nl^  of  ni:LM»iirv.  'Mii-  Im  tti*r  wint-^  an\ 
no  d^'ubt,  Miiii*  what  uion*  ran  fulU  niaih*,  umi  with«>ut 
tin*  inixtun*  of  uhiti*  and  piiqih*  ^'ni|M  ••;  and  >**uu'  of 
thf*«-  *ui«rior  kin<i*«  an*  n-;illv  v«  r\  ijokL  <  hdv  wry 
Mnall  i|u:uititii  •*,  Imwi-M  r,  an*  niadf,  and  of  miuk*  kinds 
of  wbi<  h  Kiinpit  *«  Hi  n-  m  nt  t«i  Lmidon  to  tin-  Kxhibi^ 
ti«>ii  ot    iMi^i,  not  a  4'u**k  ttruKl  Ih-  liHintl  fi>r  Mile  whin 
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ordered.  A  few  years  may  see  a  great  improvement 
in  this  manufacture ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  islands  if  wine  could  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Dr.  Davy,  in  speaking  of 
these  wines,  compares  them  with  Marsala  in  its  early 
stages ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  analogy  is  chiefly 
with  that  growth.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  connected 
by  any  points  of  resemblance  either  with  north  Italian 
or  Spanish  wines;  and  still  less  do  they  resemble 
French  and  German. 

Another  product  of  Cephalonian  industry  is  a  very 
pretty  fabric,  manufactured  by  the  people  in  some  of 
the  country  villages  out  of  the  fibre  of  the  aloe.     This 
is  worked  up  into  a  kind  of  lace ;  and  various  articles 
of  ladies'  dress,  as  collars,  sleeves,  &c.,  are  the  most 
common  and  least  costly  manufactures.    Larger  objects 
of  dress,  such  as  the  kind  of  cloak  called  burnous, 
elegant  table  or  toilet  covers,  anti-macassars,  and  a 
few  other  things,  can  also  be  obtained;  but  there  is 
no  place  in  the  town  of  Argostoli  where  this  lace  is 
sold,  and  in  order  to  obtaui  specimens,  notice  must  be 
sent  to  the  villages  in  wliich  it  is  made.     Many  very 
beautiful  specimens  were   sent  to  the   International 
Exliibition  of  1862,  and  were  greatly  admired,  and 
readily  purchased  at  high  prices.     No  impulse  seems 
as  yet  given  to  the  production;  but  this,  like  many 
things,  may  come  in  time.     At  present,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  simple  and  oriental  taste  in  the  designs,  which 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  these  specimens  of  native  lace. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufecture  is  confined  to 
Cephalonia,  and  does  not  there  extend  beyond  a  few 
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villages  not  fer  from  Argostoli.  The  aloe  is  not  much 
encouraged  in  any  of  the  islands ;  but  I  observed  more 
in  Cephalonifl  than  elsewhere. 

An  ornamental  kind  of  baaket-work,  and  a  consider- 
able variety  of  basket-work  for  common  purposes,  are 
made  in  many  parts  of  this  island ;  but  I  was  imable 
to  procure  specimens  of  the  finer  work,  as  the  demand 
is  too  small  to  justify  its  being  oftered  in  the  shops  of 
Argostoli.  A  carpet,  not  unlike  Turkey  carpet,  is 
also  among  the  productions  of  the  island.  It  is  made 
in  narrow  strips,  of  a  peculiarly  complicated  pattern, 
and  is  a  usefiil  material  for  various  purposes.  Like 
the  baskets,  the  better  specimens  of  this  weaving  can 
only  be  obtained  by  ordering  them  beforehand.  They 
are  not  particularly  cheap. 

A  considerable  number  of  boats  are  built  both  at 
Argostoli,  and  also  at  Lixuri,  on  the  opposite  side  ol' 
the  harbour.  The  larger  ships,  however,  that  navigate 
these  waters,  although  belonging  to  and  maimed  by 
Oephalonians,  are  built  in  Dahnatia.  On  the  whole, 
AtgostoU  is  a  busy  place,  and  prosperous.  The  streets 
and  marine  parade  are  gay  and  lively ;  but  the  shops 
art  very  poor,  and  exhibit  little  that  has  the  smallest 
interest. 

The  communication  between  Argostoli  and  Lixuri 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  furry  boats  of  large  size,  which 
are  generally  crowded  with  people,  coming  and  going. 
My  own  trip  across  was  performed  in  the  health  boat, 
which  the  Resident  was  kind  enough  to  place  at  my 
disposal  during  my  visit.  When  the  wmd  is  favour- 
able, the  trantiit  does  not  take  more  than  hidf  an  hour, 
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the  distance  being  between  four  and  five  miles.  It  is 
a  pretty  sail  enough,  the  country  being  pleasing,  though 
not  strikingly  beautiful.  The  harbour  of  Ai^gostoli  is 
closed  on  the  east  side  by  hills,  which  extend  round 
to  the  gulf;  and  on  the  opposite  the  hills,  thou^ 
lower,  are  prettily  broken.  After  passing  the  low 
ground,  where  the  water  of  the  sea  enters  the  earth 
and  is  utilised  at  the  mills,  we  soon  enter  the  main  gulf, 
and  Lixuri  is  seen  just  opposite.  It  is  a  picturesque 
looking  town  enough,  with  a  mole  and  quay,  and  se- 
veral respectable  public  buildings.  One  principal  stack 
of  buildings  includes  the  coiu1;s  of  justice,  the  town 
hall,  and  the  exchange,  and  is  handsomely  built.  It 
is  a  sort  of  square  bungalow,  with  a  very  wide  balcony 
all  round,  and  a  large,  central  staircase,  leading  to  the 
various  offices.  Stairs  and  balcony  I  found  crowded 
with  people  of  all  classes,  elbowing  each  other  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  back  of  this  building  forms 
one  side  of  the  market  place,  which,  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  was  crowded  wth  people  buying  and  selluig. 
Although  m  the  middle  of  Lent,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  fair  show  of  meat.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  food, 
both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  was  abundant;  and 
caviare  was  equally  so.  The  caviare  used  in  the  islands 
is  generally  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  not  very  good, 
being  carelessly  preserved.  It  is,  however,  a  main 
source  of  nourishment  at  this  season,  and  is  very  freely 
eaten.  It  always  strikes  me  as  curiously  characteristic 
of  the  lower  tendencies  of  human  nature,  this  endeavour 
to  cheat  one's-self  m  the  performance  of  a  religious 
oixlinance.     The  injunctions  and  instructions  on  the 
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Milij<*ct  mH'Ux  ckur  ftiotifrh,  uiid  Miiiiily  <l«iiy  the  une 
of  ufiiiiuil  fiMMl  Ht  ci'iiiiiii  MtiMiiiff.  It  tlocA  iiot  ttt  fint 
M^i-tn  H  vtT}'  «lilticult  taAk  t4»  clrfine  luiitiuil  ftMxl ;  but, 
|»nu*tirullyi  it  pnivuA  t4>  U*  mt.  And  iM  wholcnoinc 
fiHMl  ill  wunii  cliiiiutcA  in  iiisutlicifiit  in  ctild  cluiiuti'Si 
and  all  aniKtitiitiunM  aru  not  alike  ui  thin  matter  of 
fiMNK  a  churv'h  int4*q>n*tation  luui  become  necewiar}'. 
In  fiu*t,  it  IiaA  U'<*n  f<iun<l  in  practice,  tliut  Kun>|ieuiiA| 
at  kiuit,  who  luive  lN*t*n  ai*ru!«tomed  to  wt>rk  on  n-}nilar 
nourifthinfT  f<MNl«  cannot  and  will  not  work  witliout  it. 
To  i*MCii|N.%  thf*n«  in  mime  measun%  fn>ni  the  dilenmia, 
tho  onh-r  iM  hi-ld  not  to  lie  binding;  on  travellera;  »o 
tliat  a  cfrtuin  quantity  of  animal  food  in  always  in  the 
markft.  Itut  thin  i}in<»t  enough.  Thus  it  lum  lia|»|ieni*d 
tliat  ejfjTH  are  vxenipt;  and  in  Gret-ce  ca%'ian*  in  an 
allowtil  fiNid,  rnoniHiUK  quantitien  of  it  U-ui^  eaten. 
Sinii'tinH*H  ti^'h  is  |M-nnitt«*«K — 9uin)i*timt*n  forbiddt-n. 
In  <in*«v<*,  ««i»nii*  kind**  nf  !%hi'U  fi>h,  lunl  tlioM:  ni>t  vi*r)' 
ti-mptin;:  aninutls  thf*  mii  un*hinN  an.*  n*Lnftnli*<l  a^ 
vi*;ri'tubl<*  fiMMi.  It  iH  diftit'ult  t4>  Niy  whm*  thr  lin«*  i.i 
finiwn.  t'«  rtainlv,  nu  thi*  wh<»l<\  tin*  ^ip-t'ks  tr\*  t4i  Im* 
ri>nM*i<'iitii»u<»  in  x\i'\^  nuitt«T;  but  iIh*  ttMnlfncv  t4i  w-lf- 
d<n-f|iti<»ii  i^  iiH  «tniii;:  with  th«*ni  a.*  with  i>th«*r  |N*(iph*; 
and  tilt*  d«  ti  niiiiiatii'M  iih  tn  wluit  i>  aniiual  ItMHl  mu'^t 
Iw  a  "Mtn-  -ubjn!  lur  *'iiii-»l«ii*r.ilii»ii. 

'I  h«'  •'tn  •  I*  «•!"  l.JMiri  an*  intiriiir  In  fli«i^'  nf  Ar;:«m- 
tnli.  and  tli«-  |Hipul:itii'ii  i<»  niu*  h  Miudlir.  TluTi'  MfUi^s 
hii\V(\i'r,  a  pHxl  (lt:i|  III  btj^iiirM  ditin^'.  luid  thr  |N^iple 
l(«>k  a«  n\«'  :ii;<l  iiidti^^trioun.     Thf  *»hippinu'  inilii*at«*!i  a 

i-«'!4'>idi  r.iMi    a:n«>unt  <•!   tratlir,  nhith  niU'«t  U*  rhii-tiv 

• 

OiUtii.td  to  till    pn4lurti«>h*«  uK  tlit    ULuul.      Thi-  iuok\ 
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which  is  of  recent  construction,  has  converted  a  mere 
open  roadstead  into  a  good  port,  and  rendered  Lixuri 
independent  of  Argostoli,  which  it  formerly  was  not. 
As  the  country  around  Lixuri  affords  some  of  the  best 
crops  of  the  island,  and  is  highly  cultivated,  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance ;  for  ships  are  able  to 
come  and  go  where  formerly  boats  only  could  approach. 
In  conjunction  with  the  mole  is  the  custom  house  and 
sanitary  establishment. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Lixuri  are  a  few  indi- 
cations of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  and  Greek  city  of 
Pal^,  one  of  those  that  surrendered  to  Marcus  Ful- 
vius  when  he  attacked  the  island  of  Cephalonia  and 
besieged  Samos.  The  modem  town  has  perhaps  been 
partly  constructed  of  the  stones  used  in  the  walls  of 
this  old  city,  and  thus  the  fragments  remaining  are 
now  only  a  few  scattered  blocks.  Pal^  once  success- 
fiilly  resisted  an  attack  made  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
some  coins  are  known  which  were  coined  there.  Ex- 
cept by  the  examination  of  these  few  antiquities 
nothing  more  can  be  discovered  of  this  place  than 
may  be  gleaned  by  studying  the  works  of  Livy,  Poly- 
bins,  and  Strabo;  and  neither  of  these  seems  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  its  existence. 

Not  far  from  Lixuri,  on  the  coast,  is  a  moving 
rock,  of  which  the  people  arc  very  proud.  I  did  not 
go  to  visit  it,  as  the  trip  would  have  required  more 
time  than  I  had  to  spare ;  but  I  learned  the  particulars 
by  inquiiy .  It  is  a  mass  of  rock  no  doubt  fallen  from 
a  cliff  and  balanced  in  the  water,  so  that  it  rocks 
slightly  -with  the  motion  of  tlie  water.     Except  being 
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partly  under  water,  it  probably  differa  little  from  the 
logan  stones  elsewhere. 

The  country  near  Lixuri  consists  chiefly  of  gypsum 
and  gypseous  marls,  with  much  soft  clay  easily  acted 
on  by  the  water.  It  is  interaected  very  deeply  by  the 
rmns,  and  retains  a  grotesque  appearance  during  the 
incessant  and  rapid  change  that  is  going  on.  At  two 
points,  one  to  the  north  imd  another  to  the  south 
of  Lixui'i,  there  are  sulphur  springs.  The  former  is 
strong,  and  has  been  celebrated  for  a  long  time  for  its 
curative  properties.  The  other  is  less  important ;  but 
is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks  after  excesses 
at  table.  In  addition  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
of  which  the  per-centage  is  small,  it  contains  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  will  help  to  account  for  its  reputation. 

The  other  sulphur  spring  might  be  made  much 
more  important  than  it  now  is.  It  rises  in  a  marly 
hill  through  highly  inclined  strata  of  gypsum  mixed 
with  black  shales  in  large  quantities,  alternating  with 
the  marl.  The  spring  is  not  strong,  and  no  bubbles  of 
gas  e8cai>e;  but  the  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  water  oozing  out  of  the  earth  are 
very  powerfid.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  pale- 
yellow,  and  films  of  sulphur  float  on  its  surface,  cover- 
ing everj'thing  that  the  water  has  been  long  in  contact 
mth.  Dr.  Davy  found  in  specimens  of  the  water  as 
much  as  17  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  in  each  100  cubic  inches  of  water,  and  sulphur 
was  also  suspended  in  it  to  a  marked  extent.  It 
contains  also  a  little  cai'bouic  acid,  and  both  sulphate 
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of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime.  At  present  the 
water  is  suffered  to  mix  with  the  rain  and  is  weakened ; 
but  if  collected  in  a  basin  under  shelter,  it  might 
probably  be  bottled  and  exported  with  advantage. 

So  strongly  impregnated  is  this  water  with  sulphur, 
that  its  curative  powers  are  well  known  to  the  na- 
tives ;  and  a  church  was  formerly  on  the  spot,  where 
many  miracles  have  been  performed.  This  church  is 
now  in  ruins.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  measures  are 
not  taken  to  make  it  available  for  cutaneous  diseases, 
for  which  it  is  especially  adapted. 

A  large  quantity  of  gypsmn,  generally  crystalline, 
is  found  throughout  the  country  near  Lixuri,  and  for 
the  most  part  harder  rocks  are  absent.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  capped  with  plates  of  re-cemented  shingle, 
which  are  hard  and  much  cracked,  and  in  many  cases 
these  cracks  have  become  filled  with  stalagmitic 
g}T)Sum. 

Further  to  the  north,  about  five  miles  from  the 
town,  are  some  quarries  of  a  peculiarly  soft  limestone 
used  for  some  of  the  public  buildings  in  Argostoli, 
and  very  easily  and  cheaply  worked.  A  vertical  &ce, 
at  least  25  feet  in  height,  is  laid  bare  along  a  length 
of  several  hundred  yards.  It  is  evident  that  blocks 
of  almost  any  required  size  could  be  obtained  very 
cheiiply.  It  much  resembles  the  Malta  fi:eestone,  but 
is  rather  harder. 

A  little  further  north  than  this  quarry,  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jaffeo,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  cavern  opening  fix)m  the  sea. 
It  is  not  very  accessible,  and  is  the  more  talked  about 
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perhf^  because  it  is  rarely  visited.  What  is  most 
remarkable  about  this  cavern,  which  is  merely  a  recess 
in  inclined  strata  of  limestone,  about  thirty  feet  high 
and  of  the  same  width,  entering  about  forty  feet,  is 
the  singukrly  high  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  inte- 
rior. This  is,  however,  probably  only  a  result  of  its 
sheltered  position,  and  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a  sort 
of  permanent  barrack  for  goats  and  cattle.  Its  only 
opening  is  to  the  south-west  and  south. 

The  southern  part  of  the  promontory  of  Llxuri  is 
a  constant  repetition  of  low  hills  of  gypsum  alternat- 
ing with  soft  shale  and  marl.  All  this  district  is 
richly  cultivated,  and  is  said  to  yield  very  fine  crops 
of  currants,  for  although  mere  gypsum  is  poor  enough 
in  itself,  the  gypseous  marls  and  sluiles  decompose 
into  rich  soils,  and  are  constantly  disturbed  by  every 
shower.  In  some  places  a  good  ]>ottery  clay  alter- 
nates with  these  marls,  but  this  of  courac  does  not 
help  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect.  On  the  whole, 
this  part  of  the  island  is  wanting  ui  general  interest. 

The  climate  of  Cephalonia  differs  from  that  of 
Zante,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  in  the 
larger  island  the  mountain  chain  is  so  lofty  as  to  be 
covered  with  snow  always  more  than  half  the  year, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  the  general  temperature 
being  much  affected  by  it.  The  currant-grape  is 
said  al\vays  to  ripen  earlier  in  Cephalonia  than 
Zante  by  at  least  a  week ;  the  aloe  flourishes  and 
flowers  very  early,  and  the  prickly  pear,  when  cul- 
tivated as  a  hedge,  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth.  The 
neighbourhood    of    Argostoli    is    celebrated    for    its 
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melons,  which  grow  to  enormous  size,  and  possess  a 
rich  flavour.  When  kept  suspended  in  a  cool  place, 
they  will  keep  from  the  month  of  August  (the  time  of 
ripening)  to  the  following  March,  or  even  April,  with- 
out injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  snows  that  &11  on  the 
Black  Mountain  chill  the  air  in  Zante,  and  affect  the 
climate  of  that  island ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  said 
to  be  more  trying  and  disagreeable  in  the  smaller 
than  in  the  larger  island. 

Cephalonia  is  not  an  imhealthy  island.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samos,  the  drainage  that  has  already 
been  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Resident,  has  so  fer  improved  the  climate,  that  agues 
and  marsh  fevers  are  comparatively  rare.     At  Argos- 
toli,  the  large  tracts  of  flat  marsh  land  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour,  which  at  one  time  must  have 
seriously  affbcted  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  have 
also  been  greatly  unproved ;  being  now  converted  into 
pastures,  separated  by  deep  drains  that  are  not  left 
stagnant.     No  complaints  are  made  of  any  want  of 
health  among  the  troops ;  but  as  they  are  stationed 
outside  the  town,  on  the   side  furthest  from  these 
swamps,  it  might  easily  be  that  they  would  not  suff^er. 
Lixuri  is  also  free  from  swamps  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  though  the  villages  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  gulf  may  probably  be  less  fortunate.    There 
are  few  swamps  in  the  principal  valleys  parallel  to  the 
Black  Mountain. 

The  summer  temperature  in  Cephalonia  is  certainly 
high.     According  to  observations  taken  probably  with 
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iin|icrfect  iiiAtnuiu'tiU  in  the*  year  183U,  the  mi^aii 
HunitiuT  heat  in  Miid  to  have  Iki'II  as  much  an  84^  Fah. 
in  the  plainn;  hut  in  tlie  cottiiji^e  on  the  mountuinn, 
and  even  in  the  vulh^yn  at  tlie  ftiot  of  the  mountain, 
the  air  \h  mueh  (mmiKt.  In  the  year  qu<»t4-<l,  the  dif- 
fen*ncv  of  teni|N-nitun*  U*tweeu  the  cottafri*  aiul  the 
hortpital  4>f  Ar^roHtoli,  avenige<l  16^.  In  all  the  iftlaiulA 
ttu*n*  in  a  ;n^*at  clifTrri'nce  lietween  tlie  town.H  and  the 
c<»untr}'  villajTeH,  and  the  bitter,  when  n<»t  renden*<l 
{KibioiHHiM  hy  miaKma>  must  In*  m<ire  healthy^  aM  well 
an  much  more  i*«invenit*nt. 

C4*|iiudoniii  is  Huhjt*i*t  oi*ca^ionally  to  wven*  stomiH, 
eii|M*cially  alMUit  tht*  time  of  the  e<|uinox.  Shortly 
iM-ftin*  my  vi<4it,  and  while  I  wan  in  Santa  Mauni, 
th<*n*  luiil  Imtu  a  hurrieant*of  thi*  luitun*  of  a  cvelone, 
m'hirh  luid  hWept  4)Ver  a  part  (»f  the  ttimn  and  sulmrliH 
«»f  Ar;:«»^ti»li,  dtiiri;:  pn-Jit  <lama;;('.  (>n«*  iif  thr  Uir* 
ni4'kH  w:t*«  Mt  ••luikrn  luid  injun'^l,  tluit  it  was  iHvi*«%ssir}' 
to  |»iill  di>wn  th<'  fn>nt  wall;  many  HMifn  luid  lM-4*n 
)>l«iwn  away,  luid  upwiinlN  of  a  hundn*<l  olivr  tn*<-H 
luiil  Iniii  DMitt'd  up  and  dr.HtniV(*<I.  Fortunatilv  the 
|«ith  of  th«*  »»tonn  w:i.h  v<rv  luirmw,  anil  the  dunitinn 
hiMirt.  On  till-  Miiut*  day  wen*  iM-viTal  f^lhK'k.H  nf  i-arth- 
f|iuiki\  hut  tli«'V  wi-re  not  mtihuh.  StonuH  of  thiii 
kind  an-  not  i*<»uimori;  hut  th<*  |io«iition  of  th<*  town, 
nrair  tin-  tAtn-niitv  of  a  rul-dc-f4u\  with  hill.H  on  all 
Md«-<i,  and  a  lofty  niountain*ninp-  f|uit«  c1o«m-,  r:iu>t  \m* 
apt  to  hrin;:  lii;ih  wintU  «H*i*aAioiuillv. 

lilt-  ii«lan«i  aUi  Miffirs  from  i'artlifpiak<';«;  thouirh  it 
I*  pii»n»lly  naid  tlmt  in  thi«*  n?»|«vt  it  i?»  int^-nm- 
fiuit«*  Utwiin  Zantr  and  i*orlu.      \^  an  illu»tniti«in  <if 
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the  partial  and  local  nature  of  the  propagation  of  the 

earthquake  wave  from  island  to  island,  I  may  mention 

that  a  sharp  earthquake  felt  in  the  western  part  of 

Santa  Maura,  about  5-|  A.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the 

21st  March,  1863,  and  at  the  town  of  Santa  Maura 

about  the  same  time,  was  represented  at  Argostoli  by 

two  or  three  shocks  at  various  times  during  the  day, 

not  one  of  which  could  be  distinctly  identified  with 

that  of  Santa  Maura. 

Grenerally,  as  &r  as  I  could  learn,  all  earthquakes, 

and  not  only  those  of  comparatively  small  importance, 

are  propagated  m  an  exceedingly  capricious  manner 

between  the  different  islands.     For  a  long  time  Zante 

and  Santa  Maura  were  much  more  remarkable  for 

earthquakes  than  Cephalonia ;  but  latterly  Cephalonia 

seems  enjoying  its  share. 

There  are  several  interesting  observations  on  record, 

which  clearly  show  that  the  earthquakes  in  the  Ionian 

Islands  are  not  usually   coincident  in   the   different 

islands;  but  that  each  island  is,  to  a  great  extent, 

independent  of  the  others  in  this  respect.     So  long 

ago  as  in  the  year  1818,  in  the  Hospital  journals  kept 

at  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  all  the  sensible  shocks  were 

tabulated,  and  this  record  extends  over  two  complete 

years  and  a  quarter.     During  this  time  thirty  distinct 

and  well-marked  shocks  were  recorded  in  Cephalonia ; 

but  in  no  case  did  the  shocks  in  Zante,  although  nearly 

contemporaneous,  absolutely  coincide  with  them.     In 

most  cases  an  interval  of  some  days,  and  almost  always 

more  than  twenty-four  hours,  seems  to  have  elapsed 

between  the  times  of  the  disturbances  in  the   two 
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althou|;Ii  they  arc  mo  near,  Uiut  in  thcHe  dayii  nf  Icni;; 
nuifri%  a  caiiiiciii  hIioI  tired  fnnii  tlio  one  might  n«ch 
to  the  otiier. 

It  haa  iRHrn  obflen'ecK  too,  that  the  Hame  want  of 
ooiTf-t<|ion(K'nce  l)etwet*n  ciirtlK|uakifi  occuni  on  th« 
mainland  of  Gnt-ce  and  Alliania,  where  nimilar  phe- 
nomeiia  an*  alfto  aimmon.  It  in  uideed  evident  that 
wh«*n-aH  a  hirjri*  an*a  may  U*  w>  &r  connei*t«*d  un«K*r- 
frnmnd  tliat  a  %'er\-  im|M>rtHiit  Hhock  oripiuitin):  at 
jrnwt  depthn  nhall  U*  eommunicat4*4l  nipidly  in  evi*ry 
dinH*tion,  then*  may  U*  Mimller  pulsations.  Th(*i4e 
an*  not  wit  hunt  mime  ohscHin*  n*Lition,  but  an*  sii  iar 
itHlf|iendent  that  tiich  one  only  afftvtH  tlie  ;rnnnid 
dinvtlv  alM»vi\  luid  i-xtendn  no  fiirthrr  at  tin*  time, 
tlnnifrh  th<*  name  rau««4*  whieh  pnMlur<*<l  on<*  pubiution 
in  iin«'  plm*e  is  iil»h*  to  pntdure  othrr  iiimiliir  pulsa- 
tif»ns  at  n  littlt*  «li*«tann*  aftfr  a  short  intm'al. 

(ha*  othiT  |H>int  i*«  indi«*atiil  hy  tht*  snudl  st(M*k  of 
htatistiral  inf<»niiath>n  I  haw  Imi'U  ahh*  to  pmeun*  in 
n'ft'n*nri*  to  tht*  di«»tril»ution  of  ciirthiiuaki*  sh«K*ks  iu 
this  i««Lind.  It  is  tluit  the  ^n^iiiti^^t  nuni)N*r  of  sh«vk<i 
do  not  s«-fiii  to  havf  tak<*n  pLu*e  th«*n*  in  the  winter, 
and  tluit  thi*  Imninift^-r  has  not  lN-4*n  airt*et4Hl  liurin;; 
rvm  a  (*(»n*«idi'nit>l«'  <»hoi*k.  Thi*  <*vid<'nrt\  thou;:h  toi> 
umall  to  Im-  wnrth  Livin:;  stn*<«s  on*  would  al^i  s4*«-m 
ti>  <»how  that  tu«in-  ••hiM-kn  hav«*  Ui-n  notiriil  in  oahu 
tluin  in  n>u:rh  wi-atht-r. 

Il«*Md«-*«  th«*  t-:irth«|uakfs,  th<*n*  an*  otli«*r  |Mil:tt<i  of 
th«*  phv*i('al  t'<*«ii;ni|ihy  of  t*t  pluilontii  worthy  f>l  im^n* 
can'ful  att«*ntion  tlum  th«*v  luivi*    \vX    n-crivtnl.    iind 

n  a 
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many  of  them  are  clearly  comiected  with  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  island.  The  existence  of  the 
main  central  chain  of  the  Black  Mountains  and  the 
nearly  parallel  coast  ranges,  ea«h  continuous  for  some 
distance,  though  comparatively  low,  are  beyond  a 
doubt  the  causes,  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  drain- 
age ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  influ- 
ences the  result.  Thus  there  are  no  rivers  properly 
so  called,  and  indeed  hardly  any  streams  of  any  kind 
in  Cephalonia,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  runs 
through  the  vale  of  Samos,  and  this,  as  I  have  said, 
almost  diappears  before  it  enters  the  gulf.  This 
stream  takes  its  origin  in  the  small  lake  of  Abatho,  or 
bottomless,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  an  example 
of  those  curious  circular  pits  so  common  in  all  the 
islands.  This  pit  is  full  of  water.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  surroimded  by 
rugged  hills  of  clay,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone. 

A  short  distance  from  this  curious  lake  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pronos,  little  visited, 
but  showing  some  fine  Cyclopean  walls.  Pronos 
was  the  fourth  of  the  ancient  walled  cities  of  Cepha- 
lonia, and,  according  to  Polybius,  must  have  been  the 
smallest.  It  is  situated  amongst  beautiful  wooded 
scenery,  and  in  a  rich  profusion  of  orchards,  villages, 
and  vineyards.  The  valley  above  Pronos,  and  lead- 
ing to  it,  is  described  by  Dr.  Davy  as  not  imlike 
RosKn,  combining  beauty  with  a  certain  wildness  and 
grandeur,  walled  in  by  mural  precipices  luxuriantly 
wooded.     The  views  of  Greece  and  Ithaca  are  also 
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Vfr\'  clinrmin^.  Not  far  fnmi  PnuuNi  h  coUiiiy  of 
Midti'M*  wuM  fouiiflcHl  liy  Sir  (*lmrlc*H  NiipitT,  hut  it 
(liN\H  not  M-<'in  in  liuvi*  li-<l  t4)  any  iiii|M»rtant  n*»ult. 

Aimin;;  the  ri'iiuirkiihlr  phyMoil  |>h<*iioiiu*iiu  ccin- 
n«i*t(-<l  with  C\*|»luiloiiiii  an*  4K.*oiLHioiml  Huddcii  ri.Mii;:ii 
of  the  w-u  4>ii  itA  c«Nii«t,  a|>|Hin*iitly  i&«»t  coiuu*cti*(l  with 
aiiy  iHur  (iirth«|iuikc*  action,  luitl  C4Uifini*(l  to  the 
njirrow  watoPH  in  which  they  oripiuiti*.  One  of  these 
t4Mik  pLice  in  the  ymr  1827,  when  the  m-a  niM*  ten 
ft*et,  without  any  waniin;:.  «»ii  a  fine  cubu  ni;rht, 
niovin;;  htiivy  niasN*H  of  Mone  nrently  l»n>u;;ht  for 
th«'  con^ttniction  of  the  nioh%  and  aLinnin^  th(*  |Mt»ple 
pn-atly.  Others,  on  varioun  |NirtM  of  the  C4Hiht,  an* 
nvunh*<l.  TlieV  an*  not  ea>ilv  explaininl,  iuul«  until 
nion*  detailed  |«irticulars  an*  ktiowiu  it  wouhl  In*  u<««*- 
k-sM  to  !*|Nn*ulate  «>n  the  caUM*.  Anion;;  tlu*  |ienimnent 
rurio<«itii«*  of  the  ;:iilf  of  Sani<»<«  (in  which  thi*  Midden 
Hm-  of  tht'  Water  jll'«t  aUudeil  to  tiiok  |»liu*e )  i^  the 
oulhiir«t  of  a  ^|lnn:;  of  fn-^h  water  in  the  M-a  at  a 
|ii«iiit  alMiiii  half  way  a('n»<^<«  fn>ni  Saini»<«  t4»  lMan». 
Thi<*  «'•!«-<•  «in  «'*in'«lantlv :  hut  ran  onlv  Im*  oliMTVed 
in  calm  wt-atht-r,  whiii  tin*  water  i^  •Mi-n  t«»  ri.M*  a 
foot  aUive  till-  niiaii  l<\il.  Thin  i<«  the  in«»n'  inte- 
n«liti;.\  a**  lilt'  Ui\  i<«  cniwd<*«l  with  ti^^h,  who  do  n«it 
fMiMi  di'«turlM-d  hv  tlii<«  intni-i«»n. 

i  hi  till*  "^iiiir  **idi'  of  till*  inland,  l»ut  at  the  i»ther 
e\tnniil\  of  ill*-  \alli'\<«  of  Nilii«i<«  and  Kakli,  i.-^  tlit* 
di-ivii  t  iif  N  ala,  uilli  it^  villa;:i-  «if  tht*  niIik-  luuiif. 
llii^  |Hirt:*>ii  i*f  iIp  i*«I.in<i  r\ti  ihU  fn>ni  iIh-  •4iiitli«  rii 
fiMit  III  thf  r»Lu-k  iiioiiiitaiii  ti»  till'  M-:!,  aii«l  i<«  n«>t 
iiiiK  li  •  iilli\.it«d.      "  rii<  ^'il  i<»  i^Hir.  iIh  -iirfaci-  Im  in^' 
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sandy,  upon  a  stiff,  clayey  bottom.  The  whole  is 
nearly  overrun  with  fern,  and  the  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful, owing  to  the  profusion  of  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
amongst  which,  in  July,  the  rhododendron,  with  its 
beautiAil  and  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  makes  a  de- 
lightful contrast.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  city  are 
marked  out  here,  by  several  ruins  and  by  the  foundations 
and  scattered  fragments  of  a  temple.  There  are  also 
stone  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  portions  of  Roman 
baths,  with  a  httle  temple  adjoining,  built  of  brick. 
The  baths  are  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  bed 
of  a  httle  stream  that  formerly  ran  into  the  sea  close 
by,  but  is  now  dried  up  and  its  mouth  choked  with 
sand.  Tesselated  pavement  is  found  all  around.  A 
considerable  city  seems  once  to  have  existed  at  Scala; 
and  a  tradition  is  current  of  a  city,  said  to  be  sunk 
under  water,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 
There  is  a  shoal  at  this  point,  called  Kcuca^to^  or  the 
bad  cape,  on  which  vessels  have  often  been  wrecked." 
As  it  is  probable  that  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Samos  extended  at  one  time  much  further  seaward 
than  they  do  now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
whole  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  has  been 
subject  to  depression  on  a  large  scale.  However,  it 
seems  to  have  been  proved,  by  an  expedition,  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the  feet,  that 
the  shoal  is  nothing  more  than  a  ledge  of  sandstone 
rock,  with  no  appearance  whatever  of  ruins  or  ancient 
buildings. 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Cepha- 
lonia  is  very  small,  probably  not  one-sixth  part  of  the 
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whole.  There  in  no  rawon  for  thin  but  the  ffmallnoM 
of  the  population;  for  the  {N-opleare  not  idle  and  c«ini* 
munication  ia  t4»k*nil»le.  I  Imve  naid  that  the  olivi*  ia 
better  loukc^l  after  tliaii  in  (*orfu;  and  I  may  a<lcl, 
that  both  pnifH*  and  currant  nneti  are  cultivated  with 
care  and  BUCceMi  in  the  \idlevH  and  on  the  nidfH  of  the 
lower  hilla.  It  in  chiefly  in  the  hii^*r  \'all(*yfi  and  flata 
near  the  Mil  tluit  thm*  i^  op|M>rtunity  for  an  ini|M)rtant 
frniwth  of  other  cn>|>M,  and  at  theM*  pointM  there  la 
generally  more  c»r  lesM  fitafriiaiit  water  duriiif;  Home 
|Nirt  of  the  year;  thou;:h  on  the  wtnile  the  huid  must 
be  fppuxled  as  excctKliiifrly  dr}*. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lower  |MirtH  of  (\-pludonia, 
enfiecially  of  thow  tractA  piini*d  from  the  water*  and 
utill  exintiiifr  aA  Iialf  HwainfMi,  w  a  nuittcr  ttiat  admits 
<if  impni%*em4'nt.  Tlu*  prem-nt  KeHidcnt  Iuia  Mip;ri*!tt4*d 
tliat  the  di<*trict  lati-lv  rtmvt*nil  n«*;ir  Ar<r«Hit4ili,  at  the 
ht-uil  of  i\\v  luirlNMir,  wliioh  in  alniulv  lan:i\  and  in 
Mt-uilily  inon-ii>iti;5.  fni;rht  In*  div«»t«'<l  |»rtly  t«i  ^tumi 
LuhU  for  till'  fc«-«iin;;  of  n»w*%  to  ri'platM*  pmtN  an<l 
|«irtly  to  thr  }rn»wtli  of  rottoii.  Sunplrs  of  tin-  fiiiiT 
kindn  of  mttou  fm»wii  in  tin*  i.**laiid  from  Amrriran 
Hfi-d,  wi*n'  M-nt  to  till*  liitrniatioiiul  K\hil»itii»ii«  and 
v«-r\'  favounililv  n*iNirt«'<l  on.  It  d«M-«  ni»t  •M*«in  tliat 
the  rultix-utiitn  of  rotton  hen*  involvi-n  anv  urdit-althv 
ex|»»^un':  and  thoii;;h  tin*  f|uanlity  of  land  afla|>t«-fl 
f«»r  till*  ptiqMkNf  14  imt  wry  lar;;<',  thr  rliniati-  a|>|*iani 
|«irtiruLirly  w«ll  fitti^l  for  ri|M'nin^'  it.  Furthi  r  tx- 
|H'rimrntH  on  a  lan^iT  mtoIv  may  In*  ni*t'i*<^Nir\' :  but 
till*  quc-^ion  rif-arly  involvr<«  ctniMdrnitiomi  tluit  ou;;ht 
not  ti»  Im-  nr^rh^'tiil.     Tlnn'  hIiouKI  U*  ihi  prurtii-al 
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difficulty  in  introducing  a  new  [article  of  profitable 
trade,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  such  an  innovation 
would  be  met  at  least  half-way;  but  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  the  Ionian  islanders  claiming  to  be  Greeks, 
are  not  a  people  much  given  to  new  methods,  and  no- 
thing but  experiment  can  decide  as  to  whether  they 
will  take  to  the  novelty,  or  refiise  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.* 

Of  the  com  crops  cultivated  in  Cephalonia,  maize 
takes  the  precedence  of  wheat,  as  it  especially  suits 
those  niunerous  hollows — ^half  swamps  at  one  period 
of  the  year — into  which  the  raiu  must  soak,  since  it 
cannot  run  off.  The  maize  crop  does  not  fully  ripen 
till  towards  the  end  of  September;  but  the  produce 
is  large,  more  than  two  heads  on  each  stalk  not 
being  uncommon.  Besides  the  fruit,  the  leafy  enve- 
lope of  the  head  is  much  in  use  for  mattrasses.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  well  adapted;  being  elastic,  very 
clean,  and  free  from  smell.  The  valley  of  Samos  is 
the  richest  in  the  island  for  the  growth  of  com. 

The  country  population  of  Cephalonia  is  at  present 
quiet  enough,  and  apparently  under  good  regulation ; 
but  it  has  not  always  been  so,  and  when  excited,  the 
people  have  frequently  shown  symptoms  of  great  in- 
subordination.    They  are  more  independant  than  the 


*  I  may  mention  here  that  most  of  the  Ionian  islands  have  entered, 
to  some  extent,  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  the  year  1860  the 
following  were  the  quantities  grown,  according  to  returns  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  published  in  1862.  Zante,  8,721  lbs. ;  Cerigo, 
8,000  lbs. ;  Cephalonia,  4,250  lbs. ;  Corfu,  2,730  lbs. ;  Santa  Maura, 
1,600  lbs.  Cephalonia  has  since  then  increased  much  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  other  islands. 
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p(*o|ile  of  Corfu,  hut  not  at  nil  Ii-hh  ipionuit.    In  imiIi- 
ticttl  muttcm  thry  liavi*  i«h«»wn  a  t(>n<h*ncy  to  o|»|iom.* 
the  i-xiittin^  authoritirM,  i*wn  without  a   Hluiihiw  of 
nuHon ;  uiul  durin;;  the  unfortunate  disturlionceH  of 
1H4K«  when  the  Lonl  lli^h  CoinnuMiioner  of  the  (hiy, 
lionl   Seaton,  iuul   in  muni*  innuiure  yiekled  to  tiie 
wiAlieii  of  the   |M*«)|>h%  luicl    Iuul   irranted    nu»re   self- 
povenunent   tluui   Iuul    pn*viouitly  iN'en  enjoye<l,    he 
wan  n'wanled  l»ya  iiuul  attempt  at  iiuiurn*ction^  which 
hail  it  iiucce4'<h'<l  even  for  the  nii»rnent,  nii;:ht  luive  Iuul 
M'riouji  n*>iultA.     On  thin  occa^ioll   the  villii;;erH   Iuul 
lM*«*n  inoculate<l  with  the  n*puhliain  fever  then  nipn^ 
in  Kun»|N%  iuul  luintnl  with  a  gn-at  variety  of  weH|M*n!i  a 
nuinlMT  of  them  (h'tennine<l  to  attack  the  capital.     The 
state  of  feelinjr  wu.h  well  known  in  the  Keitiflent  (tiie 
Itanm  d'Kverton ),  and  the  troo|Hi  wen*  kept  in  ntulinenfl 
during  the  iii^rht  pn-ci-<lin;;  ttu*  uttmk.     In  tlu*  mom- 
in;:,  when  it  vnis  th<»u^Mit  the  dan^'iT  Iuul  |hu».*m-iK  and 
whilst  hoini'  f*f  tlu*  nii*n  wen*  takin;:  n*!»t,  und  oiIuth 
pn|urinfr  tluir  t<HNl  in  thr  ditfen-nt  Uimu'ks*  a  nu-.s- 
Mip-  canu'  t4»  th«*  Ki-Mfimt  tii  May,  ttuit  a  lurj:!'  ImmU'  of 
ri«»t«'rH  w«-n*  iu*tuully   on    the   n«id,   iuul   tlu*n   c1«»m* 
t4i  th«'  town.      Kn«iwiii;:  the  vital  ini|M»rtiUici*  «»f  chiik- 
in;:  thr  mov«inf  lit   U  fort*  it  "thouKI  Ut'oiue  vin'  m- 
riou.N  the   Ki-Mdi'iit   M'lit   for  th<*  Nildirns   and   found 
tlu'iii  <li<*|M*PMd,  Ml  tluit   pn»l«d»ly  half  lui  hour  would 
ela|HM'  Im  fon*  tluy  wi  n*   ntuly   to  lut.      Ki»r(utuklrly, 
the  i»nlv  iu*c«Mi  to  the  ti»wii   from   tlu-  tiv^U   without 
nudiin;;    a    viT}'   Ion;;   drtmir,    involvt*-*   cro^*«iii^    the 
rauM'Wuy  and  l»rid;;r,  thi*  appnuch  to  which  i^  drtt  n- 
%\\*h    li\   II  li  w  nil  II.      ^'oljivtin^'  tip  n  ton  .  ;i(  tin    in- 
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stant,  the  armed  police  and  the  guard,  he  marched 
off  with  them  to  keep  the  bridge,  and  thus  prevent  ac- 
cess to  the  town.  He  made  the  appeal,  so  vigorously 
expressed  by  Macaulay  in  his  well-known  ballad : — 

"  I,  with  two  more  to  help  ine» 
Will  hold  the  foe  in  play  :— 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  meP" 

• 

There  was  no  lack  of  replies  to  this  sunmions ;  and 
the  brave,  though  small  body,  reached  the  narrow  way 
before  the  rioters.     Their  advance,  thus  met  by  a  small 
body  of  disciplined  and  determined  men,  did  indeed 
make  an  attack,  but  was  easily  beaten  back  without 
much  loss,  and  time  was  thus  given  for  the  troops  to 
form.     Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  punished.     Unluckily,  Lord  Seaton 
was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
governor,  who  was  more  fond  of  personal  popularity 
than  careftd  to  understand  the  real  state  of  society, 
and  distinguish  political  feeling  from  mere  brigandage. 
The  movement  in  question  was  much  more  one  of  bri- 
gands than  of  political  victims.   He  allowed  the  prisoners 
to  escape  without  punishment ;  and  the  result  of  this 
ill-timed  leniency  induced  other  troubles,  during  which 
several  of  the  native  residents,  living  in  remote  parts 
of  the  island,  were  murdered  by  the  peasants,  insti- 
gated by  some  of  the  demagogues  who  pretended  to 
desire  union  with  Greece.     The  Lord  High  Commis- 
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sioner  himself  fiioluilily  aiid  quite  noiHUefuily  pn)C<fed«-<l 
to  the  Kfiot  where  the  titmhlen  had  taken  place,  and 
wan  fired  U|x>n  by  the  rubble.  He  wum  iurced  to  admit, 
that  '^tht?  unly  Imly  (if  men  known  to  lie  in  arma 
apunut  the  ^«ivenmient  wun  a  puip  of  lobliem  and 
■wwiMJnH,  wlN>ni  it  wan  ini|iuMiible  to  dignify  I))'  the 
name  of  innurjrentn.**  Kven  atU>r  tliiis  the  n'ul  urifri- 
natorH  of  tlu-fie  di»gniccful  DoenM  were  allowed  to  ea* 
ca|N*;  and  the  reiiult  wiim  iieen  in  the  first  ansembly 
eleett'd  after  tliis  cfvent,  when  all  the  demafriifrues  and 
the  mast  infiunous  of  the  libellers,  who  had  been  pu* 
nished  by  hiji  pn-decessor,  were  sent  to  Corfu  to  lieard 
the  l^rd  High  <  Vmrniisiiioner  in  his  very  |ialuce. 

This  little  epiMMh-  of  <Vpluihuiiaji  |Militics  may  lie  a 
UM'ful  indii^atinii  of  the  »itate  of  |Mipulur  fi*4*lin);-*-of  the 
fiu*ility  with  whioh  di^turliiuireji  hjuI  niiMinder^tanflinpi 
an*M^--  of  thr  iibrM'iiri*  of  huniiotiv  that  Iulh  lon;r  i-xiMihI 
U-twii-ii   thi*   |M-ii«^int    |M»puliition  and  tin*  inMitutions 
bv  whiili  tb«'V  an*  v^ikvenif^l- ami  i\u*  difliiMiItv  there 
Would  In*  ill  |Mniuin«'ntly  M-ttlin^  a  |N-«ipIr  Milijivt  to 
•*iirli  i>iitbiip«t<«.     At  pn-M-nt,  it  iimy  In*  Niid  tluit  the 
i-laiidiTH  an*  |MrffM'tIy  (|iii«-t,  and  liavr  no  cuum^h  of 
otiiipbuiit:  but  thi-  Mimllt-.iit  iiii|N»puLir  art  of  thi*  pn>- 
t«i-liii;r   ^<iViniiiM-nt    wmild    iiirvitably   ii^ht   a   !i|iark 
wliiili  wiiuld  rapiiily  In*  faniitil  into  a  tLmi«*  of  nlM-IIitin 
bv  «*«>nir  of  tliirM-  tn»iilili'Minir  and  diuiL'rn>u<i  i-hanii*- 
trP4  III  In-  fiiiind  in  ivit\'  oininiuuitv.     Kvm  m>  "tliLdit 
a  iiiatti-r  a**  th«'  ciidi-avnur  jttrirtiv  to  curry  nut  tbi*  law 
fi»r  ihr  pn«»<  natiiMi  of  the  puldic  pn»|Mrlv  in  foni«tii| 
nii;rbl,  and  pmlmbly  would,  brin^'  aU>ut  a  ninall  rv* 
In  Ihiui. 
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And  although  at  present  even-handed  justice  is  dealt 
to  all  (and  this  is  Mly  appreciated),  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  the  disgrace  of  our  countiy,  that  such  has 
not  always  been  the  case.     Giving  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  oligarchy,  and  shutting  thdr 
eyes  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequences,  the  autho- 
rities for  a  long  time  chose  to  govern  indirectly  by 
this  oligarchy  instead  of  looking  out  for  the  right 
men  to  fill  important  posts.     A  great  deal  of  injustice 
has  certainly  been  committed  by  the  nominees  of  the 
English  government   that  no  Englishman  at  bead 
quarters  had  the  smallest  idea  of.     Still  less  has  the 
English  public  been  aware  of  the  details  of  proceed- 
ings carried  on  here  in  the  name  and  with  the  power 
of  the  law. 


M    A    1' 

OF 

Ckpmai.onfa  and  Ithaca. 


ZANTE. 


"  Fair  is  ZacynthuB ;  loyely  eTer  shone 
To  the  bright  east,  up-heared  Lacinion." 

THXCOSirus'  Id^Ui,  iy. 

Welcome,  Zacjnthus,  welcome  are  thy  shades 

Thy  Tine-dad  hills,  and  deep  seque8ter*d  glades ! 

•  •  •  • 

Sure  'tis  enchantment  bids  the  prospect  rise, 
Like  some  bright  fairy  vision,  to  my  eyes : 
On  CTcry  side  what  raried  beauty  charms ! 
Here  the  throng'd  city  spreads  her  orescent  arms ; 
To  her  white  bosom  woos  the  swelling  tide, 
And  rises  on  the  mountain's  shelvy  side. 

**  Tow'ring  hr  above  their  little  state 
Scop6  with  conscious  majesty  elate 
Lifts  to  the  skies  his  consecrated  head. 


Hard  by  his  foot,  where  rolls  the  turbid  main, 
Cheri  unfolds  her  wild  and  marshy  plain ; 
High  rugged  cliflb  the  barren  spot  surround, 
And  steams  sulphureous  issue  from  the  ground; 
And  pitchy  springs,  that  quickly  seek  to  hide 
In  subterranean  course  their  murky  tide, 
Till  distant  horn  the  shore  again  they  rise 
And  tinge  the  billow  with  their  varying  dyes.** 

Sormlomem. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

lAMTB^DIlTAllrB     rsOM     CirHAU>IIU^MBAlil    Of    COMMIT!*!- 

CATIOM irEAMBM     AND     rAHBXUEM — THB     ORBBU     OH 

BOARD — A  DINMKB — DEKU  Of  THB  TRAVKLUHO  URKK&S — 
ArrBAEASK  B  or  THE  ItLAXD  rEiiM  THB  lEA^HIEEABB  WELL! 
•— E(T  Of  KXTE-THE  IITV— THB  iHl'Bl'HEa,  AND  THEIE 
EIC  n  UE(ilE.%TIO!«!i — THE  ll(INr«  —  THE  BELrET  — ri'ELIC 
El*ILDIH<i«     AND      HiiTRLA — E(DNE«1      or     THE     At'C'oMMOD%- 

TioN — M(Nrr«rrrEEE  or  the    itLiND— hill  eerind  the 

THWN^OI'MET  HOl'lEE^VIEW  rEliM  THE  rAlTLB  WALL^ 
BWAMrt  To«.«BDft  CRIEEI  B(Y — I  HAEAil'EE  Or  THB  BAB- 
TltlTB — ANTigriTIEB   or   THB    l»LAMD. 


Frmm  Aiv*»^t4)li  to  Zaiiti*  city  in  alMiut  furty  miltii; 
but  fn»iii  (*ii|H-  S'uku  ihf  mmtlHTly  |Miint  uf  CV|ilui* 
liiiiiji  til  ra|N*  Skiiiuri,  tht*  iHirtlicniniuBt  |M)iiit  of  tin* 
inluiid  i>f  Zantr  !•%  «iiily  ri^ht  niih-B;  no  that  thi*  trip 
fn*iii  niir  i«»laiul  t«i  th«'  otlu-r  iji  alwavii  within  view  of 
the  ii^liuifl,  aiiil  p'tu-mlly  <|uit4*  cK«ic*  to  tlu*  coaat. 

The   vii-WB  of   (*t-|iiuihiiiia,   obCaiiM'd    while    Muliii;; 
down  the  (julf  of  Arjrofttoli,  and  crtaiainf;  tht*  dianitrl 
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that  separates  the  two  islands,  are  generally  fine, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Mountain,  which 
rises  in  frowning  majesty  almost  from  the  coast,  with 
extreme  abruptness,  capped  with  snow,  and  streaked 
here  and  there  with  broad  white  vertical  lines,  mark- 
ing the  course  of  torrents.  This  is  by  fiu*  the  best 
point  of  view  of  the  mountain,  which  from  almost 
every  other  direction,  is  comparatively  tame,  owing 
to  its  great  length  compared  with  its  height,  and  the 
absence  of  a  prominent  peak  at  the  siunmit. 

The  south  coast  of  Cephalonia  is  not  very  bold  or 
picturesque.  Three  quaint  looking  rocks,  shaped  like 
cheeses,  rise  out  of  the  water  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, and  the  shore,  seen  from  a  distance,  is  studded 
with  cultivated  patches.  This  part  of  the  island, 
though  thinly  peopled,  and  much  of  it  left  without 
any  kind  of  cultivation,  is  apparently  very  fertile. 

The  steamers  that  nm  down  from  Corfti,  touching 
at  the  Ionian  Islands,  proceed  on  beyond  Zante, 
touching  also  at  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  and 
finishing  their  voyage  at  Constantinople.  The  num- 
ber of  first  class  passengers  is  small,  for  the  fares  are 
very  high;  but  the  deck  is  generally  crowded,  and 
one  thus  obtains  an  insight  into  Greek  life,  that  would 
elsewhere  require  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience to  secure.  Looking  down  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  quarter  deck,  on  the  mass  of  human  beings 
and  rags  below,  one  is  apt  to  fancy  at  first  that  they 
must  all  be  in  miserable  plight,  and  one  wonders  how 
they  can  have  obtained  funds  for  the  long  journey 
some,  at  least,  are  taking.     In  feet,  however,  many  of 
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thi'tn  have  pockets  wi*ll  lined  with  gold,  aiKl  are  rich 
ciHiu;rh  to  oktry  on  a  ccifii«ifl<Tal»le  traffic.  They  come 
on  ImjuixI  witli  many  bumUeii  tied  up  in  bedding,  large 
outlaiHliMh  }M>xe8  |iaint4«d  with  all  the  cokiuraof  the  rain- 
buw,  and  such  aniiA  an  they  can  obtain,  or  are  allowed 
to  wear.  Thfre  iieems  to  })e  some  mutual  underiitand* 
ing  amongHt  tht*m,  and  it  in  only  the  better  cLimh*!!  that 
occupy  the  a>nifortable  wann  conicm  and  the  soft 
phuikii  near  the  chimney;  the  rent  herd  towardu  the 
fore  |Nirt  u(  th«*  »iii|),  and  only  cn*ep  mund  now  and 
then  to  kiok  alniut  thi*ni.  Women  and  children  an* 
Vfr)-  ran*.  Travt*lling  m'ldoin  invnlvi«ft  the  n*nH>val  of 
hiji  fiuiiilv  to  a  (ireek;  and,  iiuk*4HU  there  would  In*  no 
objfct  to  lie  olitaint-d  by  incurring  Huch  an  ex|M-njic  an 
uidulging  the  mving  pro|ii'ni«iti«-ii  i»f  the  female  |«rt 
of  the  |iopuluti«Hi,  if  they  were  allowed  to  poMieiMi  Much 
fit-lingH. 

My  trip  fn*in  Argofttoli  to  /ante  wiis  lunuMng 
enon;:h  in  the  mm'Hi'H  of  lift*  it  pn-!M*iit4^1.  On<*  Mout 
and  nither  hjin<lM»nie  middle-age«l  nuuu  luis  taken  up 
hin  (|uurtrr»  rltiM*  t«*  the  i*t4*|»H  lending  down  fn>m  the 
c|iuirt4'r  dti'k  to  th«-  nuiin  d^vk.  lie  lian  |«ii*k«-«l  nnuid 
him  hiit  U-^lding.  luid  winie  i^aqH-t  Uig»  the  lighter 
|«irt  of  hi.H  Uiggiigt'  -and  hiXn  on  th<*  grvrtuiil,  »ur* 
n>unde<l  bv  luA  weidth  on  thni*  hideH«  luul  liavini;  a 
o»mfortali|i*  plucf  fnr  hij»  Imck.  lie  in  e%'identlv  a 
felliiw  wh«i  ntudii-.H  what  in  giioil  for  hij%  own  conif«»rt, 
ami  iniiui^  to  nuiki*  thi*  Wni  of  Km  |HMition.  S|uatte«l 
cn>^-**l«';;g«d«  with  \i\%  \kUifn  far  a|iiirt,  he  i^  ju»t  think- 
ing of  dinm  r.  for  it  i^  |«iM  ele\en«  and  nt»  douitt  hin 
ap|ietit4*  in  i»)iaqRiie«i  by  tin*  m-u  air.      Hy  his  nide 
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several  passengers;  some  in  Greek  costume,  others  in 
very  shabby  and  unsatis&ctory  imitations  of  the  ugly 
western  fiishions  of  dress.     One  next  him  is  &st  asleep ; 
but  in  a  dignified  Turkish  way;  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  will  disturb  him  after  looking  at  his  fiu^e.     A 
third  is  doubled  up  in  a  singular  &shion,  and  has 
packed  himself  into  a  kind  of  box-shaped  recess,  a 
great  deal  shorter  than  himself.     If  he  stays  there 
long  enough  he  will  be  hardly  able  to  move ;  but  I 
suppose  he  likes  it.     Another  is  stretched  out,  arms 
and  legs  all  flying,  and  covers  the  boiler  case,  close  to 
the   funnel.      He  looks  exhausted,   and  seems   also 
asleep.     I  should  think  that  between  the  sun  which 
shines  fiercely  upon  him,  and  the  boiler,  which  has 
made  the  iron  plates  so  hot  that  one  hardly  likes  to 
touch  them  with  the  hand,  he  will  be  sufficiently  dried 
before  long  to  take  his  place  as  a  mummy.     Each  of 
these  good  fellows  is  happy  in  his  way ;  but  certainly 
his  way  would  not  be  mine ;  for  the  deck  is  by  no 
means  clean,  and  the  prospect  of  fleas  and  other  com- 
panions is  too  lively  to  justify  me  in  carrying  on  my 
researches  any  nearer.     But  I  am  well  placed,  looking 
over  the  rail  on  the  group  below  me. 

My  friend,  the  himgry  Greek,  attracts  me  again. 
He  has  begun  to  dine.  Between  his  widely-expanded 
knees  is  a  large  saucer  full  of  very  thick,  muddy- 
looking  oil,  such  as  one  sees  flowing  fix)m  the  press  in 
the  last  stages  of  oil-making.  It  is  yellow,  and  very 
imsightly;  but  he  approves  of  its  flavour.  In  one 
hand  he  has  a  large  piece  of  black  bread,  and  by  his 
side  are  about  a  dozen  small  onions,  besides  one  parti- 
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cular  onion  of  the  most  jrvontic  dimcnidons.  I  have 
iM*vrr  iic-cn  a  S|uniAli  or  Portufnioac  onion  so  large, 
aii«l«  if  «me  niiffht  juilp?  hy  appc^anuicea,  it  wha  of  far 
hi;;h<*r  flavimr  tluui  thuie  delicate  luxurieti.  3Iy 
fri«*ti«l  thruAtii  a  pifce  iif  limid  into  hiii  mouth,  and, 
whih-  nuifitiaititi;;  it,  he*  lin^aka  oflT  |iart  of  the  large 
oni«>n,  di|Ni  it  and  hiIIh  it  well  alwiit  in  the  saucer 
with  hiM  finger  and  thuniK  and  then  carefully  uitro- 
duceift  tliat  alMs  not  iw tiling  his  iM'ard  and  moustache 
in4»tv  than  can  U*  hel|M-il.  Pn-M*titly,  one  of  the  small 
onituis,  after  lieuig  ex|iofle<l  U*  a  simikir  |>n*iMinitii>n,  is 
dev«»uifd,  stalk  and  all,  and  is  follow(*<l  by  an«»ther 
lump  of  liit:iifL  But  it  is  not  eaten  hurriedly.  The 
white  riMit  of  the  oniim  well  dipiied  g«M*s  down  finit; 
tlien  a  |iart  «if  the  stidk,  an«l  lastly  the  extn*mity;  all 
U*iiig  oih*d  liefon*tuuid.  Occasionally  the  bri'uil  is 
di|»|ie<I  in  tiil  to  heighten  tin*  fLiv<iur.  Pn*?H'ntly,  the 
fir^t  lump  of  liniid  having  dinupiieaif^l,  he  UJkvn  out 
his  knife,  cuts  nff  another  large  slice,  and  lK*giiis 
again. 

There  in  no  doubt  tluit  tliin  man  is  Umnd  ftir  Con* 
statititHipIe«  luid  1iu.h  a  Lirgt*  pni|Mirtion  tif  his  tem|H>- 
rulitifs  with  him.  Th«*n*  Lh  a  huge  luf^ket  of  bn*iul 
and  tinion.**  by  hin  !*ide  that  will  l«M»k  v<T)'  i^mall  lieft»n* 
he  arrives  un<K  unleM  the  weather  is  ver}*  unfiivour* 
abh\  hv  will  enj«»y  him^lf  gniitly,  and  iierha|M  iM>t 
nM'  fn>m  hi**  com*  r  a  dw^en  timesi.  lie  will  eat«  aii«l 
sh^'p,  and  Im*  happy. 

Sludl  I  attempt  t«»  de<<'ribe  his  dn-ss  b.%  fiir  as  1  (*aii 
di*<*i»ver  it  fn»m  hi>  ap|Niinuu'e?  1  will  do  Sii  con- 
»i-ientit»U!»ly.     IW  it   reniiniU'n*d  tluit   the  niontli    is 
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March,  and  the  weather  remarkably  fine.  The  air 
coming  down  from  the  momitains  is  a  Utde  fresh,  but 
the  sun  is  very  hot.  No  one  on  the  quarter-deck 
could  bear  an  over-coat  or  cloak. 

The  inner  garment,  which  I  can  detect  by  unmis- 
takable evidences  at  the  wrists  and  neck,  must  be  a 
thickly  knitted  cotton  under-shirt — a  kind  of  jersey, 
closely  fitting.    It  is  very  brown  indeed  where  visible, 
but  I  do  not  imagine  that  to  be  its  natural  colour. 
Over  it  is  a  sailor's  pale  blue  check  shirt,  one  shade 
less  filthy.     The  trousers,  terminating  at  the  knee, 
are  of  the  usual  baggy  sort,  and  of  the  usual  blue 
material,  but  so  marvellously  patched  that  I   don't 
suppose  one  particle  of  the  original  material  remains. 
Even  the  patches  have  long  since  lost  all  colour ;  but 
they  are  recognised  by  their  different  shades,   the 
results  of  age  and  wear.     My  friend's  legs  are  encased 
in  coarse  woollen  stockings,  over  which  warm  socks 
are  drawn,  and  his  feet  are  covered  with  the  usual 
Greek  slipper.     He  has  a  thick  woollen  under-waist- 
coat,   and  a  second  waistcoat  or  jacket  with  long 
sleeves  braided  and  ornamented  round  the  edges.     Of 
course  he  has  a  broad  and  long  silken  sash  twisted 
round  his  middle,  for  this  is  necessary  to  hold  his 
knife  and  all  sorts  of  treasures;  it   is,   in  fiict,  his 
pocket.     Over  all  he  has  a  coat  lined  with   sheep- 
skin; and  by  his  side  I  see  a  brown  capote  with  a 
hood  intended  to  throw  off^  any  amount  of  rain  to 
which  a  man  may  be  exposed.     On  his  head  is  the 
usual  tight-fittuig  red  cap  and  tassel. 

All  this  tune,  while  I  have  been  jotting  down  the 
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|«irtirulani  of  liU  iIit*sM,  fliiincr  pn^  on,  slowly,  ns  if 
h«*  r«lt  tluit  xhvtv  wiut  uiiipli*  time  for  cven'thin^Ti 
ami  with  inuiiifi'M  piHt^i.  Aa  hv  iulviuiec*H  with  his 
iiii-til  h(*  fimU  tluit  hi*  ciiti  ufTonl  to  be  luxiirioiiis 
iuhI  iiiiittiul  of  iiit'ivly  (lipping  the  onion,  he  iii|M  his 
bnml  iiit4»  thr  MiiKHT  more  fn*(|uently  tluin  ut  first, 
iuhI  uIIi»w<i  thf  rniinim  tn  laviimiikite  then*.  Pre* 
wtitly  h<*  roll.H  up  all  th«*Hi*  weU-Houke<l  cnimbti  into 
a  littl«*  Uill  ami  m*sitly  imiertii  them  within  hiii  li|M 
with  hin  fin;nT  laiil  thumh.  TIua  in  ilone  with  uii 
air,  iLH  if  h«*  fi-lt  tluit  he  lum  a  ri;;ht  to  enjoy  thin 
MUiill  e\tnivapinr«*.  itut  now  the  tinit*  tuiA  conur 
to  wiL'^h  down  th<*  mtiil.  lit*  diveit  uito  the  h-oi^hm*!! 
of  lii.'«  Lir;:(*  and  Wi'll-)(t4»n*<l  lin<;,  and  nhiwly  hrin;:H 
out  a  ;ri;r:oitii-  hhwk  luitths  Hha|ii*d  like  a  winedmrttle, 
hut  holdin;;  at  hiv^X  a  pdl«iti.  With  a  iiniall  mg 
^rniitly  w«ini  and  niurh  tnm,  hut  whieh  \n  pnilmlily 
Will  ai*i  ii-t<>ni<-il  to  itH  Work,  ht*  wi|M'H  rarefully  his 
niou-«tar|ii-  and  hi^  h:uidN  ami  thru  th«*  Imttli*  ^lnwly 
ri<*«-**  intii  tht-  air.  L:irp*  a*»  tht*  Imttlr  is  tht*  mt:k 
i.H  Vf-r}'  luirniw.  and  th«*  win«*  ^ur^^lrn  Mnwly  an<l 
|il«-:L^antly  iiv«t  hl^  |KiLitr  and  d«»wn  hin  thn«t  fur 
a  o>ii**id«'nii)l«'  tini«'.  Ilr  thru  pithtTH  up  th«*  (rufi- 
ni«  iitN  taki'H  A  ^niall  fra;:nirnt  nion*  <»f  lintwl  tn  mvik 
up  ihr  «iil  in  tin*  Haurrr,  iHtUPi  can'fully  into  his 
luiiufli  th<*  fi'W  dpip^  tluit  n  nuiin,  anti  putA  Ijiirk  into 
hi'«  \k\'J  |iart  of  tli*-  Lir;.^*  onion  tluit  he  IumI  no| 
eait'-n.  lir  pirk^  up  a  I'rw  «tni<:;:lin;;  KitA  of  niot  of 
th«'  «*iii«»n,  ri<4*4  ^Inwlv,  and  thn>W4  thfUi  ov«t  iIu« 
hulw;irk^  into  tin-  mh  us  a  ^iii*ntir«*  to  Nfptunr,  thru 
Mowk  hU  tuiM    ;rnindl\,  in  a  phmitivt*  ikiJiimi;  oImj 
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for  the  benefit  of  Neptune,  takes  a  turn  round  his 
part  of  the  ship  as  if  to  start  digestion,  but  soon 
returns  and  re-seats  hunself  on  his  mattrass  to  enjoy 
the  repose  he  ha  so  well  earned.  A  cigarette  wafts 
him  slowly  into  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  he  has  no 
more  to  think  of  till  the  time  comes  round  for  the 
next  meal. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  Greeks  are 
fat,  weU  fed,  and  warmly  clothed.  This  was  the 
Dives,  and  close  by  was  a  Lazarus  also,  as,  indeed, 
is  generally  the  case  in  this  world.  He  was  a  poor- 
looking  wretch,  thin,  blue,  and  cold,  with  only  a 
scanty  covering  of  the  coarsest  canvas  and  a  capote. 
The  latter  he  constantly  wears,  because  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  keep  off  the  sun  or  rain;  but  in  it  he 
resembles  a  most  melancholy  Robinson  Crusoe.  Many 
such  poor  fellows  go  about  from  island  to  island. 
They  certainly  manage  to  live  and  travel,  but  the 
living  must  be  of  the  coarsest  kind;  and  I  suppose 
the  travelling  does  not  cost  much. 

The  appearance  of  Zante  from  the  north  is  that  of  a 
low  island  enclosed  in  a  semi-circle  of  high  hills  richly 
covered  with  wood,  the  plains  also  being  richly  culti- 
vated. And  this  is  a  correct  general  account  of  the 
island.  The  hills  are  of  very  different  elevation,  many 
of  them  loftier  than  one  at  first  imagines,  and  they 
are  not  really  monotonous,  as  they  include  more  than 
one  range.  Practically,  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  Zante  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous;  the 
western  slopes  are  not  cultivated,  and  there  is  not 
much  cultivation  even  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
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higher  hills.  AU  the  lower  hills,  however,  on  the 
east  of  the  island  are  covered  with  growing  crops 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
ground  is  under  tillage,  and  jdelds  large  and  very- 
valuable  agricultural  results. 

There  is  only  one  important  hill  on  the  east  aide 
of  the  island.  It  is  Mount  Scopos,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity.  The  smialler  hills,  such  as  that 
behind  the  town  of  Zante  on  wluch  is  the  castle,  and 
some  others  at  various  points,  are  very  distinct  in 
all  respects  fivm  the  western  mountain  chain.  The 
highest  point  in  the  island  is  towards  the  northern 
end.  It  is  called  Mount  Vrachiona,  and  is  consi- 
dered to  be  2,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Scopos  is  about 
1,500  feet. 

The  coast  of  Zante,  from  Gape  Skinari  almost  to 
Crionero  Point  where  Zante  Bay  commences,  is  bold 
and  fine,  though  the  cliils  are  not  lofty.  About  four 
miles  from  the  cape  is  a  curious  phenomenon  not  very 
easily  visited,  and  known  in  the  island  as  the  grease 
well.  It  is  a  spring  of  a  peculiar  fluid  mineral,  appa- 
rently issuing  from  below  a  considerable  depth  of 
water  in  a  email  cavern  about  two  miles  from  a  flat 
part  of  the  coast  called  the  Salines.  This  sprhig  can 
only  be  visited  from  the  sea,  and  when  the  weather 
is  perfectly  calm.  During  my  stay  in  tlie  island  I 
liad  no  opportunity  of  investigating  the  conditions, 
and  as  I  found  no  one  who  could  give  me  much 
information  on  the  subject,  I  tliuik  it  worth  while 
to  give  the  minute  and  careful  statement  of  Dr.  Davy 
rather  tliiui  either  pass  by  so  singular  a  phenomenon 
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without  notice,  or  give  a  less  complete  statement  from 
the  results  ,of  imperfect  observations  and  inquiry. 
Dr,  Davy's  visit  took  place  in  August,  1824.  From 
time  to  time  since  then  various  persons  have  exa- 
mined the  phenomena  in  a  general  way,  but  I  know 
of  none  who  have  given  a  more  detailed  account, 
or  more  satis&ctory  explanation.  I  was,  indeed,  in- 
formed by  Count  Nicholas  Roma,  who  is  very  £mii- 
liar  with  the  natural  history  of  his  island,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  issuing  fluid  was  a  kind  of  naphtha. 
Certainly,  judging  by  Dr.  Davy's  own  statement, 
it  would  seem  much  more  likely  that  some  mineral' 
oil  is  the  exuding  fluid  than  that  it  should  be  de- 
rived firom  sea-weed  or  animal  matter. 

Dr.  Davy  says,  "the  morning  was  very  fiivour- 
able  for  the  boating  excursion,  the  sea  but  slightly 
ruffled  by  a  very  gentle  north-west  breeze.  We  em- 
barked at  the  Salines,  and  when  we  had  approached 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cliff  from 
whence  the  spring  issues,  we  perceived  the  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  very  soon  after  we  saw 
white  flakes  and  particles  floating  in  the  sea  which 
thickened  so  much  in  nearing  the  source  as  to  render 
the  water  quite  white.  The  odour  and  the  white- 
ness of  the  sea  guided  us  to  the  principal  spring, 
which  is  situated  in  a  small  cave  formed  by  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  moderate  height.  The  cave  is  skirted 
on  each  side  by  projecting  perpendicular  rocks;  its 
roof  is  shelving,  pretty  lofty  at  its  mouth,  but  ra- 
pidly declining,  so  that  a  boat  can  only  enter  a  few 
yards — cannot  reach  its  extremity,   which  may  be 
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about  tweuty-foiu*  yards.  About  the  middle  of  tlie 
cavern,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  as  fer  as  the  boat 
could  enter,  the  depth  of  the  water  was  about  12 
feet.  This  was  ascertained  by  letting  down  the  an- 
chor. The  water  felt  very  cold  where  we  Bounded; 
its  temperature  vra&  62  degrees,  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance was  78  degrees,  and  the  air  under  the  awning 
of  the  boat  81  degrees.  To  explore  the  innennost 
part  of  the  cave  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  boat, 
and  have  recourse  to  swimming.  It  proved  a  very 
disagreeable  task,  partly  from  the  coldness  of  the 
water,  and  still  more  from  its  stench.  I  was  in- 
duced to  undeilake  it  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
something  interesting,  but  my  observations  were 
chiefly  negative.  1  could  observe  no  appearance  oi 
air-bubbles  ascending,  and  no  distinct  gush  of  water ; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  in\vard8  did  not 
increase.  It  was  fortimate  in  this  rash  attempt  that 
the  sulphui-etted  hydrogen  was  not  more  finely  dis- 
engaged; if  it  had  been,  ill  all  probability  it  would 
have  proved  fatal.  As  it  was,  I  returned  to  the  boat 
with  very  disagreeable  sensations,  and  was  presently 
seized  with  purging  and  vomiting,  which  I  mention  as 
a  caution  to  others.  The  walls  of  the  cavern  were 
either  covered  with  green  sea-weed,  or  with  a  dcud- 
wliite  incrustation,  the  latter  prt^dominant.  Tlie  cur- 
rent of  water  proceeding  ft-om  the  cavern  was  well 
marked  by  the  outward  movement  of  tlie  flakes  and 
particles  of  white  matter  suspended  In  it. 

"  With  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  wliitu  matU.r  diffei'ing  VL-ry  little  fi-uui  that  of 
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salt  water,  I  collected  sufficient  for  examination. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  my  experiments  on 
it,  made  after  my  return  to  the  town  of  Zante,  and 
also  on  the  incrustation  on  the  rock  and  on  the  water 
itself.  These  experiments  were  not  so  minute  as  I 
could  have  wished,  owing  to  my  limited  means; 
the  results,  however,  were  very  distinct.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  matter  which  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  the*  water,  and  which  has  been  impro- 
perly considered  as  a  kind  of  mineral  grease.  It  is 
nearly  milk-white,  tasteless,  and  after  exposure  for  a 
short  time  to  the  air  it  loses  the  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  has  no  smell.  It  is  of  a  gelatinous 
consistence;  examined  with  a  lens,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  delicate  semi-transparent  membrane,  studded 
with  white  particles.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  as  it 
is  indicated  by  its  sinking  readily,  when  perfectly 
quiet.  It  is,  however,  even  more  readily  suspended, 
when  agitated,  showing  that  its  specific  gravity  is  not 
much  greater.  Exposed  to  the  air  till  dry,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  thin,  light,  yellow  pellicle,  of  some 
toughness.  This  pellicle  before  the  blow-pipe  par- 
tially fuses;  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphureous  acid,  and  leaves  a  coal 
of  its  own  fonn,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  an  ash, 
white,  very  small  in  quantity,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  lime.  Dilute  acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve  the 
peculiar  matter:  it  renders  it,  however,  more  trans- 
parent. Strong  nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  yellow 
tinge ;  when  heated  it  dissolves  it  slowly,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed.     Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  appears 
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to  duaohv  it  rapidly ;  ■  littlv  white  powder  mnftiiM, 
which  is  chiefly  nilpliur.  A  wtlutioa  of  acetate  of 
.  rendon  it  more  opoqae  and  beavitf,  judging 
I  its  unking  fflore  n4Mdly  in  wntM-.  Subjected 
Id  iMst  in  ■  retort,  ooaneeted  with  a  paeuniatic  appa- 
nlua,  the  prodncta  wcr  a  6t  that  hod  an  offendve 
anpyreumatie  mdl,  onisixed  with  that  of  sulphu- 
retted hjdragoi ;  a  yeDowiah  fluid,  b  which  i idphur 
was  mipmded;  and  a  rewloc  of  ooal.  Thv  fluid 
had  an  cnpyreatnatic  amell,  linular  to  that  of  the 
gaa;  and  tested  hy  a  attwig  solatiua  of  cauitic  aoda, 
it  aftmled  indieatioQa  of  the  preaeooe  of  ammonto. 

**  Pram  Iheie  rcauha,  it  appean  that  the  Duiit<T  in 
qaeation  ooMuta  of  two  nibatonoea,— of  nitpbur.  and 
of  another  akin  to  animal  mooiu,  or  to  animal  albo' 
nm,  Btid  very  analogous  to  Bar^gine,  or  that  mattor 
wUeh  exiata  in  the  aolphunoas  water  of  Bart^ca, 
vUeh  I  have  rahmittcd  to  a  few  ezpefimenta,  the 
nauHi  of  wUeh  tolcnUy  accord  with  the  pn«vdnig. 
The  qwefanaM  of  ntk  which  I  brought  from  tlu*  interiur 
of  the  oave  wen  of  two  kind*;  both  wt-tf  wii-tiM  of 
Dmeatone;  one  rvamUfaig  Indwated  chalk,  the  other 
OTatalline,  and  uun  waemhiing  mariile.  They  wens 
both  compoaed  of  earbooale  of  fimr,  and  ountainod  a 
very  ndnule  poftaon  of  alumine.  I  could  not  drtn.-t 
in  then  any  aalphur,  nor  did  tbry  emit  any  mui!!!  uf 
mlphnrrttvd  hyilroftm,  wbrn  iu  the  act  of  Molutioa. 
TheK  n-inarki  du  not  nf  *|>ly  to  their  mriacc ;  Ibr  ihcy 
were  ■npcrtdally  inemalcd  with  a  l^ht  yelknriah 
natter,  which,  <m  anauaatfan  waa  faoad  liniilBr  to 
the  peculiar  mbataneni  fai  the  wvtrr;  ikf*  cmly  dtlTfr- 
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ence  noticed  was,  that  when  subjected  to  distillatioii, 
the  gas  disengaged  was  not  free  from  the  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

"  A  specimen  of  water  taken  from  the  cave  was  of 
considerably  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  adjoining;  its  specific  gravity  was 
101*103.  Besides  the  animal-like  matter  and  sulphur 
suspended  in  it,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dis- 
solved in  it,  it  contained  pretty  much  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  As  the  sulphureous  spring  rose  in 
the  sea,  and  its  waters  were  mixed  with  those  of  the 
sea,  it  necessarily  contained  the  common  ingredients 
of  sea- water. 

"  Besides  the  cavern  I  have  described,  there  are 
one  or  two  more  in  the  neighbourhood,  similarly 
situated  in  the  clifis,  yielding  the  same  kind  of  water. 

"  These  springs  have  been  long  known  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  stated  by  F.  Sauveur,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Ionian  Islands,  that  the  natives  of  Zante 
are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  peculiar  product  of 
them,  when  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  and  applying  it 
as  a  remedy  to  the  cutaneous  diseases  of  their  cattle. 
This  was  not  confirmed  by  those  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  questioning  on  the  spot.  If  it  has  ever  been  col- 
lected, as  F.  Sauveur  states,  it  was  probably  in  a  moist 
state,  and  when  entangled  and  suspended,  as  it  were, 
in  the  froth  and  foam  of  the  waves. 

"  The  origin  of  the  animal-like  substance  is  not  a 
little  mysterious.  M.  Longchamp,  in  his  Memoir  on 
Bareges,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1 833, 
does  not  even  offer  a  conjecture  respecting  it.    Various 
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t'oiiJ€*ctuit-H|  no  floiiliU  nuiy  Im*  entrrtuiiit'il  on  tlir  8ul>- 
jt-ct.  T«>  nie  it  npiMiirH  m«)ht  |in>l)ublt'  timt  it  iH  of  a 
Vf<r«*tii}il<*  iuitun%  u  hiM'cii'fl  of  niucor,  or  iMTiuifNi  uf 
tn*ni«'llai  Riinu-wliut  uiuiKi^rouH  t4>  tlioM*  fiiuitd  in  the 
Milpliun'oiiH  hprinpk  of  Aix,  in  Suvciy,  and  ii€'M:ritic*d 
liy  SuuMun*.  Tlit-n*  they  jrniw  on  tho  lia.Mn  and 
riK'kv  chnnncls  of  the  wiitiTH;  thi*ir  iniiroiiH  lilaincntii 
an*  impn-pmti'il  with  Milphtir*  and  an*  lialtli*  to  lie 
d«'tachtil.  lN-rha|Mi  the*  Zantr  hprin^fH  How  thnm^rh 
i*«int*i'al«-d  cavi*nis  to  whirh  air  iiuiy  have  itcc^'AH  in 
Miffici<-nt  <|iuintity  la  allow  of  tht*  p^iwth  of  Mich 
pliuit.H;  and  thfV  nuiy  Im*  di-Mitutr  iif  ctdour,  fmni  the* 
rxrhiMofi  of  li^dit;  and  in  fiivour  of  thin  ntitinn,  I 
nuiy  mention  tluit,  on  th<*  nnrks  in  the*  mi^fhliouriuiod 
undtT  watrr,  1  ol»Mr\'<'d  wluit  apiNtm-^l  to  U*  a  ••|M*citfi 
of  tn*ni(*lLi,  frntwin^  aliundantly.  In  my  ntiti-n,  taken 
lit  thr  tim«',  I  luivc  ralh-«l  it  a  Hif\  vi-Ivrtty  s|Mcits  of 
•M-a-wiiiK  |i«rhap*%  un  nlva,  to  whii h  adhi-n^il  >li;:htly« 
iind  nii;:ht  m-ily  U'  ditiuhid,  a  kind  of  p-Iatin«*iH 
nuitt«'r.  not  iiiiliki-  that  it(*4*iimi4iii\in;r  tht-  -«ulplitir 
fn*m  ihf  cavtni.  I  nillivtid  ii  |HirtiiiM  of  it  with  thr 
iiit«iitiiin  tif  «'\aniinin^  it,  hut  tir;:If « t«il  to  do  ni.  if 
thr  platinifU^  niuttt-r  ju*«t  alhidtd  to  wm- found  to 
uffunl  a7«it«'  tir  iiniinoiii;u  and  to  luivr  th«'  print  i|<d 
pn»|M-rtii'<i  of  th«*  aiilnialdikr  -ul»<*tant*i*  in  <{U«*>ti«in, 
^t^ln;:  loiifinnaliiin  would  In-  olitainid  tluit  th«'  on;:in 
of  Uitli  i-  ^Iniihir."*    • 

L«-u\iii;^'  lhi»  ruri«>u*»  ^prin;;  aii«l  it?«  hi^ton*  at  Minir 
di^tant'r,  wi*  appn4ii  h  th**   Imv  of  Z:intr.      It  i^  ^nudl. 
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and  not  very  sheltered,  but  wonderfiilly  picturesque. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  which  is  ciowned 
with  the  castle,  and  broken  off  in  the  most  singular 
manner  by  a  chasm,  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
an  earthquake ;  but  of  which  the  fracture  is  con- 
stantly kept  fresh  and  clean  by  the  rain.  It  stretches 
fiir  away  on  each  side,  having  an  appearance  of  greater 
magnitude  even  than  Corfu,  and  fer  exceeding  in  style 
and  variety  of  its  public  buildings,  any  of  the  island 
capitals.  There  is  a  mole  and  small  harbour,  and 
near  the  landing-place  a  large  square.  The  streets 
are  numerous,  wide,  decently  paved,  and  ftdl  of  shops ; 
they  are  covered  with  arcades,  as  in  Italy,  and  built 
in  tolerably  regular  style.  The  Strada  Marina  is  not 
very  extensive;  but  is  really  handsome  in  its  noble 
quay,  its  wide  road,  and  its  beautiftd  churches.  The 
market  place  is  handsome,  and  well  filled ;  the  people 
cheerful  and  lively,  and  crowding  the  streets. 

Zante  contrasts  favourably  with  all  the  other  cities 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  more  imiform,  and  has 
more  characteristic  features  than  Corfii,  and  if  we 
except  the  Palace,  it  is  quite  equal  to  that  city  in  its 
public  buildings.  Not  being  enclosed  or  fortified,  it 
has  expanded  more  naturally  than  Corfu,  and  has  not 
the  poor  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  There  are  in  it 
many  fine  old  Venetian  houses  still  inhabited  by  the 
femilies  in  whose  possession  they  have  been  for  centu- 
ries, and  these  give  it  an  air  of  solidity  and  respecta- 
biUty  that  is  not  felt  elsewhere.  The  native  population 
of  Zante  in  1860  was  returned  as  amounting  to  38,183, 
of  whom  more  than  half  are  resident  in  the  town. 
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Although  tfa«  Zontiota,  fikc  the  other  Hkndcn,  re< 
tjun  the  Gntk  church  u  tboir  natMotl  reBgion,  lad 
then  tre  no  cburchc*  or  priestn  <if  other  penma^aaji 
in  the  oountiy  rUhigca,  the  number  at  Ronum  Cntholka 
in  the  town  i*  conndendili:,  Tht^  have  lemnl 
ehnrcbea,  loine  of  which  sre  handMmdy  built  and 
deooratMl.  But  the  Grc^  churcbet  are  e^iedaOy 
ftoe.  Cacutruct«d  an  uhuU  in  the  obkmg  form  of  a 
ckuwical  tanple,  mod  witltout  much  external  or  arcfai- 
tccCanl  beautj,  thiy  arv  utill  well  pn>|Mrtiaocd  and 
tofty,  and  evoi  gnuid  in  their  internal  proportiuna. 
The  screen  that  aepaiatu*  the  cbuir  from  the  nave  ia, 
aa  in  other  modem  Gredc  churehet,  eouqilete  to  the 
ccifii^,  and  thia  of  oonne  tafcea  off  from  the  efleet  of 
the  inu-rior:  hut  thr  northern  or  wtmen'i  gaOeiy  ia 
kc|Jt  cominnitivt'ly  low,  fo  that  Oic  eye  take*  in  the 
whole  of  the  Rst  uf  the  tvoC  Thia  ia  uraally  richly 
deeonted  with  mndi  gOdli^aod  good  paintinga,  and 
in  good  taate.  The  carving  of  the  ttaUa  b  old,  and 
veiygDod.  The  eUef  pictura  on  the  tcrven  br  wdl 
fk**— *t  and  dfcr  nothing  ridicnloua  or  oflenam  to 
good  taate,  and  the  paving  of  the  floor  ia  rich.  On 
the  irtwle,  thoM  diw^MB  aftud  a  fiir  mote  plcMUg 
notioo  of  the  »«aUed  orthodox  church  than  any  I 
ham  aeeo.  It  moat,  indeed,  be  and,  with  rcfcraiee 
ta  tUa  eteed,  which  la  adopted  fay  ao  laige  a  aeotion  of 
Chrurtianfl,  tlait  althoogh  like  all  lyitcoia  that  involve 
priertly  tynuuiy,  and  l«ach  what  ia  pnaitiaUy  the 
wunhip  of  LTuatnl  bcinga,  there  ia  a  door  open  by 
wtucb  the  maai  of  the  pea|de  nay  be  enabvnl ;  rtill 
in  the  Greek  ehufch  then  In,  if  mi^t  for.  a  wuud 
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basis  of  religious  principle,  and  a  presentable  reason 
for  most  of  the  anomalies  produced  by  time.  The 
absence  of  any  one  recognised  head  of  the  church, 
possessed  of  political  power,  has  tended,  perhapa,  to 
purify,  while  it  has  in  no  degree  weakened  prieetly 
influence.  Certainly  no  better  reply  could  be  given 
to  those  Roman  Catholics  who  honestly  believe  in  the 
religious  superiority  of  their  system,  and  yet  uphold 
the  territorial  power  of  the  Pope  as  necessary  for  the 
religious  influence,  than  to  point  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  since  the  time  of  Constantbie  has 
retained  a  mild  and  not  injurious  sway  over  the 
clerical  appointments  of  the  Greek  church,  and  does 
not  cease  to  be  respected  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  and 
his  total  want  of  the  smallest  political  influence. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  should,  so  fer  as  religion  is  concerned,  lose  any 
prestige,  or  be  shorn  of  any  of  his  most  esteemed 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  dignities,  if  those  who  take 
advantage  of  his  position,  and  act  in  his  name,  should 
be  prevented  from  misgoverning  and  urging  to  re- 
bellion the  people  of  Rome,  who  ask  only  to  be  allowed 
to  select  their  own  king,  and  are  quite  ready  to  respect 
and  provide  for  the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  chief. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, and  must  apologise  for  a  digression,  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  forced  upon  me  on  seeing  the  Greek 
church  under  one  of  its  more  favourable  aspects.  To 
return  to  the  churches  of  Zante,  I  must  repeat  that 
they  are  on  the  whole  the  best  and  richest  of  those  of 
the  Ionian  Islands. 
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Thi*  quiuitity  of  the  prvciouA  motalis  aiid  of  votivv 
iifff  riii;ni«  Hiiinitiim-H  of  pn^it  values  s<*fn  in  wnne  of 
thr-<«*  clitirrlicN  i.H  vt-ry  Lir;^*.  The  Iaini».%  of  which 
thin-  iin*  iiuiiiy,  iin*  nil  of  mlver,  and  arc  not  only 
nuL***«iv<%  and  of  rnonnou^  miso,  hut  of  extn*inely 
iN-iiiitiful  w«irkniaiiHhi|».  At  least  a  dozen  liir^e  lam|M 
will  Im*  m-«'n  hwin;nn;r  in  one  church.  The  tonilM  of 
th*'  fav«iim-<l  MuintM  an-  idso  p*nerully  encaM*^!  in  hilver 
|iLite;  not  vi-r)-  thick  it  in  true;  Imt  thick  en«ni;;h  to 
mhnit  of  cniliosHin;:  lUid  en;rnivin;rf  in  a  style  which  is 
nion*  tliun  n*i«|M*ctahK*.  Shut;;  on  Htrin<rH  or  in  festoon.*!, 
n>und  till*  pictuit*  «>f  a  auint,  ai\*  HometiineH  seen  !«ci>n-s 
of  rin;rs  cnr-rin;;.«««  and  other  fenudi*  onionientis  ofTered 
up  ft»r  h«imi*  hUp|ioM-«l  niimcle.  Miniclcn  an\  ind(*ed, 
coinnioii  iii<iu;rh  anion;:  the  votarie:*  «»f  thin  fonn  <if 
n-li;:ion  rvrrywlM-n*.  and  no  one  would  venture  to  in* 
tirlVn-  with  thf  puhlic  faith. 

Tlir  ;m':it  niul  most  |M»pukir  amon;;  thr  (*hri>*tian 
Kiint.s  of  xUv  I«ini:in  i-^LimlH  lias  ulwayn  liim  St.  Spi* 
ridi«iii,  .•«i>iiirtinii*H  faniiruirly  alilireviAt4-<I  to  Spin». 
ili^  IhhIv  i.H  Hiiid  to  luive  lieen  lin»u;;ht  fnun  ('on- 
^taiitiii«ipli*  to  i'oiiu  in  14S!^;  hut  it  in  Mip|MiM*4l  to 
luivi'  Im'i-ii  pn'.««T\«*tl  at  ('onntantinoplt*  hincr  tin* 
fM-vnith  ci-ntiin'.     .VII  tht*  LnLuiderH  U'licve  i-fiually  in 

hU  f:T>\iX    |HiWi-r.       Hi*   14   HUp|iiM4*«l   to  walk    thr  tl«*ItU 

hy  ni;;ht  to  inH|Nvt  th«*  cmp^  it*«  wi-II  an  t«i  mi|ht- 
inti  lid  i;rii<-nillv  tli*'  Hiuiilary  coiiflliti«iii  of  thr  ii«Lind. 
At)«T  ••«»iii«*  of  his  «\|MiIiiiiin<t  hin  f«i-t  nn*  e.\hiliil«-«l 
tn  tli«-  faitlifiil  «*priiikl«^I  with  yanU  or  du^t,  iih  a  proof 
of  hi^  |ii  n  ;:rin:iti«»nH.  OthtT  Muint.4  on*  indi'nl  n*« 
ci»;^'iiiM'«i,  hut  ti«iii«*  i^  Ni  |Miwerful  iu«  hr«  luid  thrn*- 
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fore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  churches  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  his  picture  is  everywhere  suspended. 

In  Zante,  as  in  the  other  islands,  the  belfiy,  or 
campanile,  is  usually  detached  from  the  church. 
Some  of  these  towers  are  picturesque,  and  most  of 
them  are  Italian  in  style,  and  of  comparatively  mo- 
dem date.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  being  de- 
tached is,  that  in  case  of  earthquake  the  beUs,  if 
they  fell,  shall  not  destroy  the  roof  of  the  church, 
and  involve  the  destruction  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  principal  churches  of  Zante  bears  the 
name  of  the  Phaneromene  (the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the   Temple).      It  is  of  admirable    proportionSi 
being  nearly  a  double  cube  between  the  narthex,  or 
women's  portion,  at  the  west  end,  and  the  choir, 
separated  by  a  lofty  screen,  at  the  east.     The  style 
of  the  decoration  is  Byzantine,  and  is  rich  and  pleas- 
ing, fiilly  equal  to  anything  usually  seen  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  in  a  purer  and  better  taste. 
The  absence   of  side  altars    greatly   simplifies   and 
improves  the    appearance  of   the   interior,   and  the 
more  so  as  the  Greek  churches  are  rarely  large.     So, 
again,  the  range  of  stalls,  not  occupied  as  seats,  but 
simply  to  give  a  certain  relief  whUe  standing,  has  a 
good  appearance,   though  little  calculated  for  com- 
fort.    Most  of  these   stalls  are   contrived  to  make 
seats  when  the  service  is  not  proceeding,  but  I  have 
rarely  seen  them  so  used.     In  the  Zante  churches 
the  women's  part  is  closely  screened  off  with  lattice- 
work, and  is  not  large. 

Except  the  churches,  there  are  no  public  buildings 
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in  Zaiitc  of  uiiy  prL'U*nc4»  to  architectunil  ntylc.  The 
H<>ifU*nt'A  Ikhiim*  in  Imnlly  ik>  hiqiv  oh  iiuuiy  privntr 
b<»uiH*is  ttiicl  1*11  tent  innn  a  n-ci*iui  in  a  tiuirow  Iwck 
ntn-t't.  Thi'M!  arc  two  cIuIm,  and  one  of  them 
at  li-ant  I  can  deHcribe  aa  |jurlicu]arly  well  fitt4*d 
and  very  comfortable  in  coin|urij»on  with  the  caninoa 
unually  !K*en  in  continental  t^iwnn.  It  contains  a 
lar^re  ni*wii|ja|ier-nooin,  fair  hilliard-ruonu^  a  well-fur- 
ni.HlH!d  dmwin^-rooni^  and  a  n^Htaurunt.  The  nuin- 
Imt  of  tneniliem  in  ver}'  considerable.  Then*  are 
alM)  in  Zante  two  lociuiduH  of  a  KU|M*rior  kind;  «4ie 
of  them  nt^y  ctiual  t4)  the  iKiteU  iif  i\>rfu.  After 
aayin^  tliat  the  Corfu  hotels  are  intennetliate  lie* 
twi*en  thoiie  of  iiecond-claM  Italian  and  S|MUii?«h  towns, 
it  is  not  much  praiM?  to  tlie  Ziuiti<»t  hoUMrsi  of  enter- 
taimiMiit  to  pbce  them  next  in  onler«  but  they  cer- 
tainly fleM*r\'e  no  hijrher  |Mi!«iti«)n.  At  the  \n*si  hotel 
th«*  ^li«t'|iin;:  mvoiiuiioiLition  Lh  ver\'  |HM>r«  mid  the 
eutin;:  much  wuhm*.  With  n*pinl  to  the  oth<T«  said 
t4>  In*  p'nendly  fn'iiut^iitiil  by  tin*  Kn};lii»h  nien*liaiits 
who  coint*  t4i  the  isLuitU  and  kept  by  on«*  <tabrie| 
Mucr«*e«  all  I  4*un  my  in  itA  (iivour  is,  tliat  my  bed- 
nH»m  wiLH  t4ilend>lv  ch'an  and  (n't*  (nnn  ins4*cts.  I 
Would,  hoWfViT,  stri»n;;ly  ailvim*  any  one  wht>  has 
ocoifiion  t4>  put  up  th«*n*  for  a  time,  to  Imrpiin  lief«in»- 
huml  uf»  to  th«*  prire  of  evenkthin^.  In  my  own  case, 
on  ti^kin;;  f«>r  thi*  bilK  I  receive<l  a  ditcument  in  which 
a  ortaiii  tntiU  wun  m«'ntioii«*<l  for  f<HMl  an«l  htdpn^, 
without  any  dftaiU  Uin;:  ^iven.  Th**  amotmt  mvmetl 
extruvupint,  and  the  prici*  of  a  hor^*  hir«*<l  fi»r  ludf 
u  <|jiv  WU.4  iiliout  as  much  ax  it   wtmld  have  lieen  in 

o  u 
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EnglaQd.  I  therefore  requested  farther  partdculars, 
and  after  a  long  tune  another  bill  appeared,  showing 
a  reduction  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
acconunodation  and  food,  and  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  in  that  of  the  horse  hire.  Demurring  rather  to 
this,  I  was  told  to  pay  what  I  liked,  and  I  found,  on 
inquiry  of  a  native,  that  the  first  price  charged  for  the 
horse  was  half  as  much  again  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  the  same  was  the  case  with  every- 
thing else. 

Zante  has  two  or  three  manufiictures  besides  its 
large  exports  of  fi'uit,  oil,  and  wine.  The  silk-worm 
is  cultivated,  and  silk  made  in  small  looms  in  the  city* 
The  quality  of  this  silk  is  good ;  but  the  retail  price  is 
not  low.  The  designs  are  not  altogether  those  of  the 
European  countries.  The  colours  are  very  good. 
Soap  is  manufectured  for  exportation.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  also  made. 

Behind  the  city  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  a  range 
of  low  hills  richly  wooded,  and  covered  with  well- 
built  country-houses  occupied  by  the  principal  mer- 
chants. The  road  up  to  the  ridge  of  this  hill  is 
charming,  aboimding  with  beautifiil  little  peeps  of 
the  sea,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  cultivated 
gardens.  I  entered  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction.  The 
views  fix)m  the  terrace  and  balcony  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  a  mixture  of  cultivated  valleys  and 
distant  hill,  with  the  sea  at  no  great  distance,  and 
the  town  below.  Another  of  these  houses  is  placed 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  towards  Greece  in  one 
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din*rtion,  and  alonj;  t!ic  cast  coast  of  Zante  to  Ccpha* 
l«Niui,  tho  HIacIc  Motintuin  finely  clmiinf;  in  the  land- 
•cajM*.  Tlu-w  houM^  an*  laryi*,  richly  funnnhc-cl,  and 
in  cxcelk'nt  tanti*.  No  dcniht  the  merchanta  of  Zante, 
wIhi  include*  nuuiy  p«ntlfinc*n  of  the  iMiit  fiunilit^  of 
the  iiilanil,  are  Htill  able  to  do  much  very  profitable 
buAiniiM  in  iipite  of  the  nufTeringn  and  loaneii  incurred 
by  the  laid  cn>{M,  tif  which  there  have  lN-<*n  w>  many 
fi>r  some  yeam  imst. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hilL  on  which  are  these 
country-houses,  is  the  Castle,  a  larjre  enclosure  ad- 
joining; a  village  c«instnicted  by  the  Enjrlish  shortly 
after  the  occupation  durinf?  the  French  war.  It  ia 
refruhirly  but  not  very  stn>n)rly  fortified,  and  inclu«lea 
harracks,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  tnM>{)a 
can  be  h<msed.  The  |iosition  is  frood,  and  commatuls 
th«*  town  luid  luyUmr;  but  there  are  few  puis 
m«»unt4Hl,  and  m<ist  of  these*  an*  worthless.  The 
cast  If*  d«H-s  not  w«*in  now  n*garde<l  as  defensil^le,  but 
it  is  iMHMipitil  by  the  funv  i*tatitme«l  in  the  iMlaiHl. 

A  pHMl  view  of  the  inland  is  «>l»tained  fi^»m  the 
castle,  and  most  of  its  |Mt*uliar  features  can  U»  recof^- 
nis(*d.  A  Ion;;  swe<'p  iif  rich  valley  extends  from  the 
sea  to  thi*  MHitli-wefit  in  Chieri  Itay,  t(»  the  m^  in  the 
north-<*ast«  in  nni»ther  Iwy,  where  are  the  Salines  and 
the  <f  n*as«*  .^priii^.  Tht*  rather  lofty  detach(*<l  and  pic* 
tur^-ai|Ue  mountain  of  Sc(»|mis  stainU  out  pn>minently 
op|MM>»ite  tilt*  town,  eiu-lo«iiig  the  Iwy  on  the  sinith  si^h*. 
Th«*  hi;?hfl*r  |N-ak  of  Vnu-hiona  in  M-<*n  to  t\\v  riffht 
ainiin;r  the  m«nintainH  of  th«*  weiit«'ni  and  north-wr«t- 
em  district.      Low  liilln  rxtend  aloriL'  th«*  nu^t  4*«iii«t  to 
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the  north,  and  gradually  die  away.  Opposite,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  are  the  low  shores  of  the 
Morea. 

The  eye  is  soon  attracted  by  one  of  those  appear- 
ances so  common  and  so  characteristic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands;  a  low  flat  tract,  partly  covered  wiUi  water. 
The  ever-recurring  swamp  is  recognised^  and  one 
naturally  and  inevitably  turns  to  one's  companion, 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
It  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  but — ^there  is  fever.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  a  native  of  these  lali^Tiflfl^ 
that  a  country  is  the  worse  for  occasional  but  con- 
stantly recurring  malarious  fevers,  or  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  ward  them  oflF*.  In  other  re- 
spects Zante  may  be  healthy  enough ;  but  as  the  fevers 
are  the  cause  of  nearly  half  the  deaths  that  occur, 
this  is  not  saying  a  great  deal. 

Much  of  the  district  towards  the  south-west  near 
Chieri  Bay  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  partly  imder  water.  The  whole  is 
cultivated,  and  good  roads  are  constructed  across  the 
valley  in  various  directions,  to  the  villages  and  &nn- 
houses  in  the  plains.  There  are  a  few  villages  also 
among  the  mountains ;  but  these  are  only  reached  by 
mule  trucks,  and  are  not  always  in  a  very  pleasant 
state  to  travel  over. 

The  character  of  the  Zantiots  is,  and  always  has 
been,  somewhat  diflferent  from  that  of  the  other 
lonians.  The  people  are  singularly  lively,  active,  and 
quick  tempered,  and  are  excitable,  even  compared 
with  other  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  shores 
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aiicl  imIaihIii.  Crimm  of  \nolonce  are  more  common 
aiiiciii};  them  tluin  clM^whtTi*  in  thi*  inLuuIs;  hut  all 
rkiK*M-s  an*  a;rn*4iihlt'  in  tli(*ir  tnanntTH  an«l  iniluMtrifHiis 
|M»Hf^•«Mlifl;;  many  UM*ful  and  amiable  c|iialitieii.  They 
an*  Iwith  mon*  H|Mi*ubitivi%  and  H|iend  numey  more 
freely  lluui  the  inluihitantii  «»f  the  cither  iiilandi«,  and 
thtiH  it  in  that  /ante  |>n-m-nta  no  much  that  in  fiivour- 
ahlf  in  ajnicultun*  luid  traile.  Ikrftire  the  vine  dim-aac 
liail  attack(*<l  the  currant  vineA,  many  of  the  pro* 
|iri«-toni  wen*  rich,  luid  livt-d  luxurioui«ly.  At  that 
time  they  lust  largely*  and  are  only  lN-<rinning  to  re- 
C4IVIT  tht*niM*lvt*A 

Much  pMNl  fiflinf;  was  !*liown  l>y  the  (M^ople  of  thia 
ip^buifl  «>n  tlu*  cMviLMon  f>f  the  niarria^r  of  tht*  Prince 
of  WalfH.  Hr.«>iflf*ii  the  |ni)ilic  illuniiiiatioiiii,  and 
iniuiy  private  fnt4-rtainnit*ntH,  inclutUn;;  a  luuid<««>mo 
Uill  p\t  II  hy  out*  of  tlu*  priiici|Nd  p*ntry«  xhr  iM-^tpIe 
jri'iif  nilly  put    on  th«*ir  frMal  dn*M«4*s,  ap|Miiriii(;  in  the 

town  ill  their  oMuint'!4.     This  is  the  ni<»n*  worthy  of 

• 

n-nuirk*  Imi*jiii«m-  then*  wiu^  at  tin*  tiiiir  a  c«-rtaiii  aiiiount 
of  ixritfl'iiiriit,  «iii  urroiiiit  of  the  turn  ullain*  tuul  takm 
in  <in-«-<*i\  and  tht*  iii-t*<*«K%itv  tht*re  lia«l  Ut*!!  to  cluvk 
piililii*  fh'iiioiiM  nit  loll  on  th«'  siil>jtvt  of  auinrxiitinn. 

Kvfii  at  the  pn-M-iit  time  tht*  kidies  «if  tht*  hi;;her 
cla.i^'Mii  of  Ziuit«*  an*  mmiewluit  Mrlu<li*tl  fn»m  p-iiend 
niH'ietv;  hut  till  within  the  List  few  years  they  were 
rarely  si-iiu  eH|iii  iully  Ufon*  marriap*.  Mr.  <i«K«li- 
soru  writing  in  lH2<^  siM-aks  of  the  windows  of  the 
hoiiM-s  In-ill^  *' flefeii«l«*d  hya  thick  lattice  work,  whirh 
projtvts  int«>  the  sln*<-t,  ;riviiip  them  m«>n*  the  ap|H-ar- 
ancc*  of  no  many  prisons,  or  1k>um-s  of   cornrtion.** 
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He  adds,  ^^a  Greek  lady  is  hardly  visible  anywhere." 
This  has  now  changed,  and  a  number  of  Zantiot 
ladies  have  intermarried  with  English  officers  and 
merchants;  but  even  now  the  balls  and  parties  are 
thinly  attended  compared  with  the  number  of  young 
ladies  in  the  town,  and  compared  also  with  what  is 
seen  in  the  other  islands. 


11 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


rHE     BAT   OF    CHIEBI,    AND     THE     PITCH     WELLS POSITION    OF 

THE    WELLS LITEIAKI A    BEAUTIFtJL  RAVINE GOAT  ISLAND 

THE  PITCH  FOCNTA INS— ORIGIN  OF  THE  PITCH — EARTH- 
QUAKES IN  ZANTE — THE  BARTUQUARE  OF  1840 — CLIMATE 
OP  ZANTE CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CURRANT  VINE PREPA- 
RATION     OP     THE      FRUIT — THE      OLIVE      IN      EANTE — MOUNT 

SCOFOa PLAIN     OP    ZANTE H08PITAL1TV   OP    THE    EANTI0T3 

COUNTRY      PARH-H0U3EB VENETIAN      PICTURES LANOA- 

DAKIA VIEW     OF     ZANTS      PROM      THE     WEST A   CURIOUS 

BLATB ACCOUNT     OP    ZANTE     BV    SCBOFANI ANTIQUITIES 

CERIOO   AND    CERIOOTTO. 


The  great  lion  of  Zante,  the  phenomenon  which 
every  stranger  is  at  once  token  to  see,  and  the  site  of 
innumerable  pic-nics,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
this  present  year,  a.d.  1863,  is  an  excursion  to  the 
Bay  of  Chieri,  and  the  pitch  wells  that  there  continue 
to  flow. 

Thither  canters  oflT  as  rapidly  as  a  horse  will  carry 
him,  the  young  middy,  who  has  obtained  a  day's  holi- 
day. Thither  proceed  cavalcades  of  gay,  beautiful 
Zontiot  damsels,  escorted  by  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
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son,  and  headed  by  the  highest  civilian  anthorities  m 
the  island — ^thither  now  and  then  resorts  the  curious 
islander — and  thither,  also,  in  more  sober  guise  pro- 
ceeds the  rare  traveller,  desirous  of  investigatiiig  the 
curious  natural  history  of  the  spot.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  a  trip  of  great  interest,  and  though  often  already 
described,  I  must  not  pass  by  so  important  a  matter 
in  my  account  of  Zante. 

The  position  of  these  celebrated  wells  is  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Zante,  in  a  comer 
of  the  island,  on  the  further  side  of  Chieri  Bay,  be- 
tween  the  high  range  of  the  west  coast,  and  a  lower 
flanking  range  in  the  interior.     The  road  crosses  the 
level  plains  and  valley  of  Zante  for  about  five  miles. 
All  this  is  alluvial,  and  is  no  doubt  rapidly  increas- 
ing the  swamp  that  stretches  continually  fiirther  out 
into  Chieri  Bay.     It  has  sometimes  been  considered  a 
great  mistake  that  the  Venetians,  when  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Zante,  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  fine  natural  harbour.     By  running  a  mole  fix)m 
the  south-western  headland,  perfect  shelter  might  have 
been  secured,  and  the  space,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
map,  is  large  enough  to  receive  a  fleet.     Perhaps,  in 
this  case,  however,  the  Venetians  selected  the  ground 
for  the  city  with  more  judgment  than  has  been  shown 
by  those  who  criticise  them.     Unless  drained  with 
great  care,  and  many  precautions  taken,  a  large  city 
in  the  swamp  near  the  pitch  wells  would  certainly  not 
be  healthy,  and  sweet  water  might  have  fSEuled  in  dry 
seasons.     At  any  rate,  the  present  site  of  the  town  is 
pretty  enough,  and  pleasant  enough,  and  fiur  enough 
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Itbe  wont  of  tho  manbea,  to  tnak«  tt  vrry  uiule- 
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It   is  true  tliat  the 
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hvhour  is  inuU,  and  mtlicr  open,  cvpcrially  to  thu 
north  and  east ;  liut  tbrre  U  m*  much  liwi,  liir  thA 
faarhonr,  anall  m  it  msy  kod,  is  amply  mffidmi  for 
the  tnde,  and  the  tnde  ii  already  larger  in  proportiaa 
than  in  any  of  the  ialanda. 

AAcr  Broawng  the  plain  tha  path  to  th«  pitch  wdl* 
diTei;gtsa  from  the  main  nMd,  paanngaMnaU  villafpe 
wfaoaB  name,  Lhhalu  (l^'JUf  rocky)  mffidvntly  b* 
dicataa  that  we  fasTC  nadwd  the  mcki.  Ht-re,  imlved, 
the  Kmeatntie  begiu,  but  the  bUb  are  Urn  though 
ragged,  and  an  aqHrated  by  vaUeys  6«b  each  other 
and  Aom  the  pnncqnl  mountain  nuige.  PMaing  thsi 
thnmgfa  execrable  elony  paths  with  great  mud  hulfs, 
in  any  of  which  a  hone  mif^t  break  bis  Ivg,  and 
■kilting  the  hiUa,  we  approach  the  cxmit  bdun>  pn^ 
ceuding  further  west.  The  poh  cnMaoa  a  roAj  and 
beautifiil  imvinc,  throa^  winch  water  was  ranning  at 
die  tame  of  my  viaiL  TIm  mvinc  is  wali*i>w<ini  and 
intanaling,  hiring  ban  aone  at  tho  features  of  the 
goologj  of  the  £acrfet.  Ita  waUi  an;  vrrticBl  and 
broken,  and  at  ane  point  they  close  in  atKl  almost 
farm  an  arch  over  a  dark,  deep,  quiet  pool,  bam 
which  imam  a  oonadefaUe  itream  of  wnler.  The 
pool  ia  ilMded  and  cntiKly  overiuu^  with  kmg  lufU 
of  the  maidcD-hatr  fern,  which  also  grow*  plratifiiUr  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  mrine.  Tberv  Is  a  fine  roogh 
ooogkmerate,  in  thick  bands,  pntty  hearnly  incUned 
towards  the  north,  beneath  wUdi 
Ahrsamam. 
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hangs  and  fonns  a  roof  to  the  pool,  and  the  reflexkm 
of  the  sun  on  the  water,  slightly  rippling  from  the 
rise  of  the  spring,  dances  charmingly  on   the  under 
sidp  of  this  flat  surfece.     I  have  rarely  seen  anything 
more  beautiM  of  its  kind.      One  might  fitncy  it  a 
place  for  Diana  and  her  troop,  or  for  the  Naiads  to 
disport  themselves.     In  the  absence  of  such  an  appro- 
priate use,  it  occurred  to  my  companion  that,  if  there 
were  time,  it  would  be  a  delicious  spot  for  a  dip,  and 
indeed  no  more  delightM  bath  could  be  imagined* 
Above  the  pool  the  ravine  closes  in,  and  is  only  con- 
tinued at  a  much  higher  level.     The  rocks  around  are 
covered  with  myrtle  and  oleander,  broom,  and   nu- 
merous flowering  herbs.     There  are  also  many  beau- 
tiful ferns.     The  water  issuing  from  the  foot  flows 
over  the  rocks,   and  occasionally  fells  in  a  broken 
stream.     The  quantity  seems,  however,  to  diminish 
as  it  goes  on,  the  water  being  lost  under  the  large, 
loose  blocks  of  stone  that  abound  in  the  bed  of  the 
ravine. 

The  bay  of  Chieri  is  well  seen  from  the  path  as  we 
approach  the  valley  of  the  pitch  wells.  It  presents  a 
noble  sweep,  enclosed  by  the  high  land  of  Scopos  and  the 
pemnsula  beyond  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  western 
coa^t  raBge,  also  projecting  into  the  sea,  on  the  other. 
Within  it  are  a  few  islands:  one,  named  Maratonisi, 
is  high  and  prominent,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the 
wells;  others,  flatter,  are  more  towards  the  middle 
and  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  The  high  island  is  now 
called  Groat  island,  from  a  trick  played  on  an  officer 
of  the  garrison  not  long  ago.     This  gentleman  being 
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vi*r)'  fond  of  H|Hirt,  M»inetiiiu*H  iiulul)jr(*<l  in  it  to  the 
uiii«>vuiH*fl*  of  tilt*  bincloHiit'nt.     A  ivrtaiii  Ziuitiot  lUie 
duy  tiMik  lui  <»|»|M»rtunity  in  tin*  CUih  to  roinpUnu-nt 
hiui  on  lii.H  HlKMitinfT*  luul  ii>k  him  if  he  hml  4*Vfr  sliot 
thr   wilil  jfiutA  on  thi.H  litth*  iiiluiul.     ^'Oh!  diiir  no; 
he  littii  tM>  ideu  tliut  there  wen*  tuiy.'*     *'  Well,**  iiuiil 
the  wily  Zuntifit,   don't   talk   uUmt   it,  or  you  will 
have  IM>  cliaiice;  hut  just    take   a  Ujat  over  to  the 
ialaiid  <ine  day  and  try/'     Our  H|)ortanian  fell  uito  the 
tiii|>,  and  very  noon  made   arnui^^ementift  for  a  day's 
chamois  hunt.     He  laiidi-il  in  die  inland,  and  climbing; 
the*  nither  stee|>f   nicky  cliflTf  soon  saw  a  fi*w  goats 
fee<ling  on  the  scanty   herliage.     Naturally  en«>u};hf 
they  wen*  rather  shy  and  endeavountl  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  st ranger.     It  was  in  >'ain.     One  of  tliem 
soon  fell  a  victim ;  but  the  othens  luckily,  esca|N*d  for 
the  time.     He  n'tunii*<l  with  his  s|mh1,  but  mnl  tK>« 
tiling  a>H>ut   hin  hick.     A  <lay  or  two  afterwanls,  & 
gentk'inan  (not  the  informant)  st4>p|K*d   him  in  the 
street,  and  haid,  ver}*  |Milit4*h\  '*  Pray  g«»  and  amuse 
yourM'lf  on  my  i^buid  whenever  you  like*,  l)Ut  fJnise 
iUmt  fthiHft  thr  «/f»rj/.«.**     The  pn>prietor  ha«l    put    the 
psits  then*  for  their  »uinnier  f<*««<K  and  liad  n«)  idea 
they  wen*  to  U*  tn'atetl  as /crir  mi/iinr. 

A  little  furth«T  on  we  came  in  view  «>f  the  low,  flat, 
marshy  gn»uiid  wh«*n*  an*  the  pitch  wells.  It  in  t*n- 
tin'ly  eiiclcn4'<l  nil  tiin-«*  Mdfj^  and  <|uit4'  o|m*ii  to  the 
sea.  Tht*  wliolf  Huriiice  i<i  lun'lv  aUive  the  mh  h*veL 
and  in  iiiterMvt«-<l  with  ver}*  iiumen>iH  witle  drains, 
n'nderiiig  it  dilliciilt  !•»  rn><M».  Without  tht*  «lnuii%  it 
wiiulil,  however,  Im    under  water.      All  the  gmund  xs 
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spongy,  and  the  water  in  the  drains  is  rippled  if  one 
jumps  upon  the  hank. 

Within  this  space  there  are  at  present  two  pits  that 
yield  pitch.  It  is  probable  that  many  more  might  be 
opened,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  extracted  if  it 
were  worth  while.  One,  much  larger,  has  probably 
been  modified.  The  principal  pit  now  is  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep,  and  a  stream 
of  clear,  sweet  water  issues  from  it.  In  the  pit  the 
water  is  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  is 
said  not  to  change  in  any  respect  all  the  year  round. 
From  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  perhaps  about 
half  the  whole  area  of  the  bottom,  the  bitumen  ap- 
pears to  rise,  coming  up  in  very  large  black  bubbles, 
which  do  not  easily  break.  The  surface  of  the  water 
is  covered  with  a  thin  iridescent  coating  of  mineral 
oil.  The  bitumen  is  so  tough  and  pasty  that  it  does 
not  rise  unless  disturbed.  When,  however,  any 
quantity  is  removed,  it  is  immediately  replaced,  and 
the  fragments  float.  It  is  usual  to  lift  out  the  bitu- 
men and  place  it  in  other  pits  to  stand  for  a  while 
before  putting  it  in  barrels.  The  surrounding  soil  is 
made  up  partly  of  bitumen,  and  the  au-  is  also  im- 
p^goA  e^^iaUy  in  Ae  ^  mo^g  and  to- 
wards  simset.  Another  pit,  smaller,  and  not  now 
used,  lies  further  in  amongst  the  tangled  growth  of 
the  swamp.  The  water  here  is  brackish  and  stagnant. 
There  are  several  small  pits  without  water  at  hand, 
into  which  the  pitch  is  put. 

On  an  examination  of  the  gas  occupying  the  bub- 
bles in  the  pitch.  Dr.  Davy  found  that  it  consisted 
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to  occtain  80  paru  of  volatile  ail  and  Mphtha,  A&  |arta 
vi  pcttnlriiiii,  and  S7  of  taphalt,  or  bitumen,  of  higfaer 
ipocific  frnvity  than  wbI«9-.  The  quantity  of  minenl 
lar  yielded  in  (he  ooane  of  the  year  ii  nuw  inooo- 
■derable. 

"  Tar  ti  occajponally  ohwn'Ml  no  the  nirfiwe  of  the 
wm  m  thv  tieighbourbood  of  the  quinfiB.  In  the 
Booth  of  October,  I  law  a  conadenble  extent  of  wtm 
betmea  Mamtooiw  ialiad  uid  Chicri  Point  eorcRd 
with  an  irideaceol  pellidu  of  petroleum,  and  ttnaked 
with  bnei  of  pitch.  Thi*  waa  at  the  didance  of  about 
three  milea  from  the  abore  of  the  TaDey  of  the  pttcb 
The  water  then  waa  very  bbck,  m  if  the 
vre  bfawk  (giriog  the  idea  of  a  rtnUum  ot 
fitch) ;  the  dcfMh  waa  oonMdenbK  exc««ding  twcn^ 
fcllioOMi>  bat  bow  much  more  I  had  not  the  meaaa  of 
■aeertaimog.  Similar  pelticlca  of  petroleum  wen  aeeo 
oa  ether  fMrta  of  the  loa;  but  not  to  the  nMne  extaot. 
Whether  they  arbe  from  ■pringa  in  the  bottom  under 
wntv,  or  an  derived  ftvn  land  ^irmga  convtyed  by 
the  Utile  ftnam  which  fluwa  from  the  vaDey  into  the 
■ea,  il  ia  not  cnay  to  decide;  the  fint  mean  moat 
probable."* 

There  it  nu  u»  made  of  tlua  pilch  at  fireaettl,  nor 
baa  it  ever  been  determined  whether  the  eapply  ob- 
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tainable  is  large  enough  to  be  of  economic  import- 
ance. That  it  might  be  used  to  obtain  inuminatfaig 
and  lubricating  oils  by  distillation  at  low  temperatoie, 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  if  it  could  be  so  employed^  a  very  im- 
portant manu&cture  might  be  established.  It  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  by  carrying  on  operations  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  boring  to  some  depth,  a  somewhat 
different  product  would  be  obtained,  although  I 
hardly  agree  with  Dr.  Davy  as  to  the  probability 
of  finding  a  bed  of  bitumen,  asphalt,  or  coal.  There 
is  certainly  lignite  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no 
doubt  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  pitch 
springs. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a  communication  ex- 
ists between  the  pitch  springs  and  the  sea.  The  ex- 
istence  of  springs  that  ooze  out  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  adjacent  bay  renders  it  probable  that  so  fiir 
as  level  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  the  case.  That  foreign  bodies  falling 
into  the  wells  on  the  marsh  are  carried  out  to  sea  by 
some  tmder-current,  requires  much  more  proof  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  render  it  credible.  It  is 
true  that  Herodotus  makes  the  assertion,  but  that 
wonderful  old  narrator  of  marvels  is  not  always  an 
authority  in  matters  of  fact. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  island  that  earthquakes  affect  the  pitch  springs. 
That  this  is  the  case  where  a  sea  wave  is  produced, 
may  well  happen,  especially  if  the  bitiunen  oozing  out 
under  water  is  connected  with  that  welling  up  on  the 
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iihon*.     Dtn'ct  evulciice  in  pnxif  tif  thiM  opininii   in, 
h«>Wf-vrr,  uliMi  wiuitiii;:. 

Ah  iiitcrujitin^  f«>r  c<)iii|NiriM>ii  with  the*  fnn*pnii;r 
acoMint,  I  will  licrt'  add  the  iioticr  tlmt  iip|NiirH  of 
thvM'  Wfllii  ill  IIcniclotUH.  Tiu*n*  wuiiM  mviii  to  tie 
littlr  iliff«*n'iuH*  «'Xot-|it  ill  tin*  mz4«  of  tin*  w<*lK  iiiul 
it  in  Niid  tliut  tlii'ix*  Htill  exint  n*iimiiui  of  cin*ulur 
wuIIa  ut  ptvttT  (liAtunct*  fniiii  the  wu  tliiui  tlu*  pn** 
Bent  wulK  which  a;rri*e  with  the  dimeiuuoiui  pven  hy 
the  «il(l  Greek. 

^'  At  thiii  i>W(*  (ZurynthuH)  an*  a  niiiiilMT  of  lakess 
the  Lirpfit  of  which  i»  70  feet  in  cii\-unifen*nce,  and 
of  the  de|ith  of  two  onjyur.  Int4>  thL»  vrater  they  let 
down  a  |iohs  at  the  end  of  which  ii«  a  hunch  of 
myrth*;  the  pitch  attai-hen  itM^lf  t4i  the  myrtle,  and 
is  thuf%  |»nM-un*<l.  It  lian  a  bituniiiiou.H  nnielK  htit  in 
in   otht-r    n-!»|M^"ij*    im-ft-nilili*   t4>   that    of    IMrria.'* — 

VJi\TX\v\\uJki1^  in  Ziint4*  an*  nt>t  uncommon,  and  an* 
mitni'tinii'A  vi-n*  ?M-vi'n'.  Th4'n»  have  Ui-n  n«ni4'  of 
ini|Hirtan4*i'  vrr\'  Litrly,  and  |N'rltap<«  fi»r  thi.«%  niL<M»n 
tilt*  n«-\t  nuiy  In-  M-rinu^^.  It  \s  nx*«iniiil  that  a  very 
p^-ut  tiirthiiuakt'  in  th«*  y«iir  ir»14  n-nt  th«*  cai^tle 
hill  fpiiii  t<»|i  tti  Uitli'iii.  Markn  nf  ^n-ut  dif«ni|ition 
an*  -till  fvidt-nt,  and  tiny  an*  |in»Ud>ly  |in'M'r\'iil  luul 

Vi-:&rlv   incn-st^KiI   l»\    tlit*   attiim   4if  tin-    niin   on    the 

•        •  • 

Nitt  nuirl  of  wliirli  tli«'  hill  i**  4-oni|HiMil.  The  hL*«t 
);n-at  •iirthi|iuik<'  took  |»L»u*t*  m>  hitrly  im  iHfO,  ami 
thi'  ftilliiwin*'  arciiunt  hv  Sir  llitward  l>i>u;;lji.<s  tin* 
I«4inl  ll!;:h  roiiiiiii^^iotur  i>f  tliat  «Lit<',  will  Im*  nad 
Willi   iiiN  n  «t 
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Writmg  from  Zante,  on  the  6th  of  November,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  states : — "  I  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  half  an  hour  after  the  occiirrence 
of  a  dreadful  calamity,  which  has  irreparably  injured 
the  whole  town  and  island.     At  half-past  nine  o'clock 
on  that  morning,  when  about  three  miles  from  the 
land,  an  extraordinary  concussion  was  suddenly  expe- 
rienced,  agitating  violently  the  vessel  and  the  machi- 
nery, and  which  it  was  quite  evident  was  occasioned 
by  an  earthquake.     The  reality  of  this  apprehension 
was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  noises  that  were 
heard,  and  by  several  clouds  of  dust  which  were  seen 
ascending  from  various  points  of  the  coast,  and  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  clifis,  and  other 
eflTects  of  a  violent  shock.     On  approaching  the  port, 
the  eflTects  upon  the  buildings  of  the  town  were  plainly 
visible.     Several  houses  in  the  outskirts  greatly  in- 
jured; part  of  the  prison  unroofed,  the  body  of  the 
building  cracked,  and  one  of  the  outer  walls  thrown 
do^vn.     Onwards  the  ruins  appeared  more  numerous ; 
and,  when  we  arrived  in  the  port,  so  as  to  have  a  near 
view  of  the  whole  town,  I  perceived  that  a  terrible 
and  general  calamity  had  fellen  upon  Zante. 

"  On  proceeding  through  the  streets,  I  foimd  them 
filled  or  encumbered  with  ruins;  the  bulk  of  the 
population  still  out  of  doors ;  the  tiles,  and  the  shat- 
tered and  disunited  portions  of  houses  fellen,  or  ready 
to  fell ;  very  few  of  the  houses,  not  even  those  most 
solidly  built,  had  escaped  external  and  apparent  in- 
jury ;  and,  even  where  such  was  not  visible,  had  suf- 
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fered  greatiy  internally,  in  their  furiiitui-e,    by   the 
concussion. 

"  The  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme ; 
for  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  town  when  a  consider- 
able shock  was  felt,  the  dismay  and  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe ; 
and  as  I  proceeded  through  the  streets,  constant  suc- 
cessions of  minor  shocks  were  felt,  which  continued 
for  many  days;  and  here  I  may  add,  in  order  to  show 
your  lordship  how  incessant  has  been  the  alarm  and 
consternation,  tJiat,  up  to  the  4th  instant,  ninety-five 
shocks  of  earthquake,  some  very  severe,  were  counted 
since  the  first  great  crash. 

"  I  regret  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  the  devas- 
tation is  still  more  general  in  the  country  tlian  in  the 
city,  and  that  the  distress  is,  and  ivill  be,  infinitely 
greater;  and  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
huta  and  houses  have  so  generally  been  destroyed  or 
injured,  afford  little  or  no  resources  for  them  to  tall 
back  upon." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  mentions  the  villages  which  he 
visited,  all  of  them  on,  or  bordering  on  the  plain,  and 
all  of  which  he  found  had  suffered  more  or  less. 
They  were  the  following: — Litakia,  Pisimonda,  Mu- 
saki,  Romiri,  Lagopado,  Melinado,  Bujato,  Makiradi, 
Pigadakia,  and  Catastari,  wliich  had  suffered  slightly; 
Sottiro,  St.  Demetrio,  Karkicsi,  Draka,  and  Sculikado, 
which  had  suffered  severely,  the  last-named  most  of 
all.  The  state  in  which  it  was  found  is  described  in 
I  the  following  extract. 

fi  B 
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"  I  then  pi-oceeded  to  Sculikado,  and  there  I  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  desolation  and  roin^  of  consternation 
and  misery,  fiir  exceeding  any  I  had  previously  seen 
in  the  course  of  these  visits;  and  I  may  well  add,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.  This  village,  containing 
a  population  of  about  800  persons,  is  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  ruins ;  not  a  house  untouched,  and  very  few 
left  standing.  In  all  the  other  villages,  even  those 
most  injured,  there  is  covering  left,  which  will  enable 
the  more  fortunate  to  show  their  hospitality  and  feel- 
ing for  their  unfortunate  neighbours,  by  giving  them 
shelter ;  but  here  in  Sculikado  there  is  no  shelter  left. 
The  site  of  the  village  is  on  a  small  hill,  no  part  of 
the  sur&ce  of  which  is  free  from  ruins.  The  furni- 
ture, the  beds,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses ;  the 
devastation  is  so  great,  that  no  parts  of  the  &bric,  in 
the  shape  of  planks,  are  in  a  state  to  form  fresh  cover. 
I  noted  the  cases  of  utter  destitution;  they  are  nu- 
merous. I  intimated  to  those  who  had  some  resources 
of  property,  though  at  present  none  in  ready  money, 
that  they  might  seek  relief,  in  the  shape  of  loan,  out 
of  the  sum  decreed  by  the  senate ;  and  I  acquainted 
the  Capo,  that  if  they  would  send  to  the  town  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  horses  to  carry  out  seven  or  eight 
hundred  planks  for  the  use  of  the  destitute,  and  to 
form  covering  for  them,  I  would  direct  that  these 
should  be  supplied  gi'atuitously.  This  has  been  done ; 
small  sums  of  money  have,  by  my  directions,  been 
dispensed  to  the  most  destitute  for  immediate  neces- 
sities, and  to  enable  them  to  get  shelter  put  together, 
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should  their  fellow-townsmen  either  refuse  to  labour 
for  them  gratuitously,  or  be  too  much  involved  in  dis- 
tress themselves  to  assist  them." 

Sir  Ilowai*d  Douglas,  referring  to  the  amount  of 
injury  occasioned,  states : — "  The  material  injury  wliich 
the  island  of  Zante  sustained  is  extensive,  imd  cannot 
be  rated  at  less  than  £300,000  sterling.  No  notice  is 
tiiken  of  any  damage  occasioned  in  the  mountain  vil- 
lages; fi-om  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  as  here- 
tofore, they  escaped  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
shock." 

Except  near  the  castle,  where  the  effect  of  the 
earthquake  is  constantly  renewed  by  the  rains  of  every 
season,  there  is  nothing  now  m  the  islands  to  mark 
any  of  these  sad  events.  The  houses  are  built  for  the 
most  [Mirt  much  higher  than  in  Santa  Maura,  and  the 
villages  certainly  are  not  likely  to  show  marks  of 
injury  of  any  kind  beyond  the  year  in  which  it 
happens. 

Although  tlie  clunate  of  Zante  is  pleasant,  it  ia 
warmer  tlum  that  of  the  other  islands,  and  seems 
much  more  subject  to  thunderstorms.  This  is  no 
doubt  intimately  coimected  with  the  strong  contrast 
exhibited  by  the  prevalent  grinds  in  respect  to  mois- 
ture. Tlie  north  winds  arc  exceedingly  dry;  the 
south  winds  loaded  with  moisture.  The  north-east, 
or  scirocco,  wind  is  especially  damp,  and  affects  the 
senses  and  spirits  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Dr.  Davy 
states  that  on  one  occasion,  on  the  8th  August,  1824, 
at  1  p.m.,  he  observed  a  difference  of  32  degrees  Fah. 
between  the  dry  and  moist  thermometer  ex[X)sed  to 
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the  wind.  The  dry  thermometer  stood  at  99  d^rees, 
and  the  wind  was  west-north-west.  The  scirocco 
rarely  raises  the  thermometer  above  84  or  85  de- 
grees, and  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  moist 
thermometer  is  then  seldom  more  than  5  degrees. 
But  the  hot,  dry  wind  at  99  degrees  is  less  oppres- 
sive than  the  scirocco  at  85  degrees,  though,  in  the 
former  case,  everything  metallic  bums,  and  the  fur- 
niture cracks  with  explosive  violence.  With  the  air 
in  such  a  state  the  sensation  of  heat  is  not  dis- 
agreeable; the  skin  is  dry,  and  exercise  may  be 
taken  in  the  open  air  with  pleasure  and  alacrity, 
and  with  little  feeling  of  fatigue.  With  the  scirocco, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  is  bathed  in  perspiration; 
one  feels  as  if  in  a  vapour-bath,  and  life  is  almost 
a  burden. 

The  clearness  of  the  air  is  extremely  variable  in 
Zante;  with  the  wind  from  the  south-east  there  is 
no  distant  view;  the  air  is  thick,  hazy,  and  gloomy. 
The  change  from  the  south-east  to  north-east,  or 
north-west,  lifts  the  curtain  and  presents  a  glorious 
panoi'ama  of  the  Morea,  with  the  distant  mountain 
lands  of  northern  Greece.  The  amount  of  radiation 
is,  of  course,  greatly  affected  by  the  clearness  of 
the  air. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Zante  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  culture  and  early  ripening  of  the 
currant-grape,  although  in  this  respect  parts  of  Cepha- 
lonia  are  said  to  be  even  superior.  The  breadth  of 
ground  under  cultivation  in  Zante  is,  howe\'er,  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  island,  and  the 
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cultivation  itself  is  careful  and  systematic,  and  very 
successful. 

The  currant  vine  difFers  essentially  in  its  habits  as 
well  as  in  the  time  of  ripening  its  fruit  from  the 
grape  vine,  and  as  it  is  more  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally managed  in  Zaiitc  than  elsewhere,  the  present 
is  the  fittest  place  to  describe  its  culture.  Only 
having  visited  the  islands  during  the  spring,  my  ac- 
count must  be  for  tlio  most  part  derived  from 
others ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  substantially 
correct. 

The  soil  rctjuired  for  this  vine  is  richer  and  more 
open,  and  the  situation  more  sheltered  than  is  the 
case  with  the  grajw  vine.  The  gj-pseous  marls,  both 
in  Zante  aiid  Cephalonia,  are  considered  preferable 
to  limestone,  as  they  admit  of  the  roots  penetratmg 
to  a  greater  depth.  Calcareous  marls  containing  a 
little  gypsum  are,  however,  ahnost  as  good.  Low 
atuations,  where  water  can  be  introduced,  are  desi- 
rable, for,  without  water,  the  tree  does  not  flourish, 
and  most  of  the  plantations  are  encircled  by  ditches 
and  mounds  of  earth,  the  ditches  having  rough  sluices 
to  retain  the  isTiter  when  needed.  The  heavy  rains 
generally  fall  in  October  and  Kovemlter  after  the  crop 
is  removed,  and  thus  immediately  ailer  the  harvest 
the  field  work  begins,  by  jjuttiug  in  order  tliese 
provisions  for  irrigation.  In  some  places  the  mounds 
are  planted  with  aloe,  and  this  makes  an  excellent 
fence ;  but  fences  arc  not  very  common. 

The  vines  are  planted  regulai-Iy,  in  rows  about  tliree 
<ir  four  feet  apart.     Tliey  are  projiagated  either  fi»in 
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^oots  obtained  after  die  Tine  Ins  been  cat  awsy 
below  the  graund.  or  else  by  gnfiii^  cuuaul  Tines 
on  the  stock  of  a  grape  Tine.  In  the  Ibnuer  cue  the 
hhfxAs  spring  up  firom  the  old  tree  Teiy  Tigonm^ 
and  rapidly,  and  in  December  are  cot  c£  corered 
np,  and  kept  till  spring  for  planting.  Ther  do  not 
bear  before  about  six  years.  The  grafts  come  more 
rapidly  into  bearing,  being  Teady  in  three  yeaiSi 
and,  where  possible,  are  preferred.  The  grafting  is 
effected  in  spring  on  the  trunk  of  the  old  Tine,  a  foot 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  to  which  depth  the 
i-ine  Ls  amputated.  '*Two  or  three  perpendicular 
incisions  are  made  in  the  stalk  with  a  chisel  near 
the  bark,  into  which  the  last  year  shoots  of  the  cur* 
rant  ^'ine  are  inserted,  of  such  a  length  as  to  have 
two  or  three  eyes,  or  buds,  above  the  sur&ce :  then 
sr>me  moist  marl  is  applied  to  the  engrafted  part,  it 
is  wrapped  in  leaves  and  bound  with  rushes,  and 
the  earth  is  thrown  into  the  pit." 

The  pruning  is  done  at  intervals,  and  is  a  delicate 
operation,  requiring  judgment.  In  December  the 
trees  are  cleaned,  the  dead,  weak,  and  impromising 
lii'anches  are  removed,  and  a  few  vigorous  branches 
of  the  last  season  are  selected  for  the  coming  season, 
attention  being  paid  to.  their  relative  position  so  as 
not  to  crowd  the  tree,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  shoots  and  their  buds.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  the  remaining  branches  are  cut  further 
back  to  ensure  active  vegetation.  Every  bud,  or  eye, 
is  said  to  throw  out  three  branches,  one  large  middle 
fruit-bearing  branch  and  two  lateral  ones  which  are 
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barrrn,  uiih-M  xhv  middle  brunch  is  ifmovrd.  Not 
mon*  bronchi'M  ure  li-ft  tluui  utM>ut  thrci*  or  f<»ur,  which 
an*  coiiMdt'nil  its  iiuuiy  its  tht-  niot.H  niii  iiouri»h.  The 
cuttinjTH  an*  |in>fitabh%  lM*ing  Mild  for  fire-wtMMl,  und 
till-  qiuuitity  i.H  M>  hirj^e  Umt  they  an*  Miiil  to  [my  tlie 
ex|Hii««4*  of  |)niniti;r. 

The  irri;nition  of  the  cumuit  ffrounda  tukeii  phia* 
fntiii  the  end  of  (><*tolMT  to  tlie  end  of  DccemlnT. 
Aft4'r  tluit  it  iH  only  neceHaur^*  to  keep  the  ^>und 
moifit. 

When  thi-  seconil  pniiiin;r  tiikes  place  in  F^-bnmr)', 
till*  ;rniiitiil  IM  niovt-il  uIkuU  the  ntots  of  tht-  vine, 
Im'iii^  takrn  away  fn>ni  tli<*  niot.H  luid  IheiiiNtl  round  w> 
tluit  iiwU  tnt*  in  in  u  Miiall  IvLMn.  TIiia  iji  tlie  u-iud 
nirtluHl,  but  uiidi«r  crrtnin  cinMunHtJinceH  the  n*venM* 
i^doiH*;  the  ;;niund  in  h«*a|M*<l  nnind  tht*  trunk,  and 
pit-*  jiD'  Itft  lutwii-n  ihr  vinr«<.  In  rillirr  eiiM*  the 
wati-rin;:  tin*  pHitn  un«l  thr  ex|io^un*  of  tht*  *M»iI  to  the 
air.  an*  llit*  ulijcvt.H.  In  ApriL  tht*  ^muml  in  tunit-d 
up  dt^'ply  ainl    nuuHin-tl    if  n«x*«  ^^ir)*.       It    is   thfu 

IfVillttl. 

Whi-n  **ncv  tlif  ^rrowth  h:w  roinfn»nre<K  it  is*  vi*r\* 
nipid,  lUitl  :i.4  MMiu  a<«  the  \«iU!i;:  «*h«MitA  ap|Hiir.  tht* 
\ini A anU  an*  «'Io*miK  and  ''n-iit  ran*  is  taktti  tluit 
till'  tUt]*  tit*  lilt*  ^litH»ts  antl  till*  buds  **hiiuld  imt  In* 
ininritl.  Tht*  |«-af  is  hanllv  fillU  fUt  till  ihi-  niiildli* 
!•!"  \pril.  and  in  .Iiily  tin*  fin*t  fruit  i*  ri|i»'  tik«iui;|| 
fiir  ill*'  laMt  .  It  14  tht'li  tlf4t'rilN-i|  a-*  vrr\  Iii'M-intiH, 
li!.'IiK  tl.ivifun-*!,  an*!  a  «K<lit*i«>u<%  fniit :  but  it  i^  '^■iii 
rl>i\iii/  li>  tli<'  l.&-«t«-.      Fniui  this  tiin«'  to  lli«   tnldill'*  «if 

m 

Au;:uAt,   wht  n  tht    \iul.i^i    tukt  s  pLu  • .    th«-    ;:n-ul«*| 
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possible  interest  is  felt  in  the  plantations.  Hain  at 
this  time  is  especially  dangerous.  The  plantations 
are  watched,  both  by  help  of  dogs  who  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  every  one,  and  by  aimed  men 
from  look-outs  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
crop  is  of  great  value,  and  is  necessarily  much  ex- 
posed, as  the  fences  are  very  imperfect. 

When  ripe  the  fruit  is  black,  and  in  that  state  it 
is  carried  to  the  drying-ground,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  frequently  turned  till  dry. 
In  case  of  rain  at  this  time,  frames  are  provided  to 
protect  the  fruit  on  the  ground.  Being  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalk,  it  is  put  into  bags  and  carried 
into  the  city  to  the  store  houses  of  the  merchants.  It 
is  there  closely  packed  in  casks,  and  is  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. The  plain  or  valley  of  Zante  is  chiefly  under 
currant  cultivation. 

Since  the  years  when  the  attack  of  the  oidium  proved 
so  nearly  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  cur- 
rant grower,  as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  grapes  for 
wine,  Zante  has  continued  to  suflfer,  and  the  disease 
has  rarely  or  never  been  quite  absent  from  the  island. 
The  only  remedy  applied,  is  to  dust  the  growing  and 
ripening  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of  brimstone. 
The  brimstone  is  ground  in  mills  to  the  finest  powder, 
and  by  contrivances,  invented  for  the  purpose,  is  blown 
upon  the  fruit.  Much  judgment  is  said  to  be  required 
in  the  application;  and  after  all,  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  fruit  never  attains  the  purity  of 
flavour  it  used  to  possess.  The  crops  of  the  last  season 
(1862)  were,  however,  both  large  and  of  excellent 
quality. 
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Owin^  tci  the  aiiniietition  that  \ms  iirison  on  the 
miiiti  hiiifl  of  (in*<*c(%  and  (*H|M-cuiny  in  thi*  ncijriiltour- 
IxmmI  iif  PatruN  thi*  ctimint  tnich*  in  not  mo  pn»fital>k* 
Ut  the  ihLukIh  aM  it  umtl  t4>  In-;  and  the  nithi-r  h<*avy 
i*x|Mirt  duty  to  which  it  im  Milijcctf^l,  Uith  i'ncouni;r('M 
i»nni^';rlin);  and  Uiini  hiiivily  on  the  frniwer.  The 
|irii*e  of  cumiiit.H  in  the  fon-ipi  market  ih  init,  however, 
likilv  to  In*  n*<hio<*d«  ho  fiir  aii  t4i  interf«-n*  with  the 
cultiMition.  The  iNinHumption  Heemn  to  incn*use;  and 
ttien*  irt  alwavH  at  )ian<l  the  inetuiA  of  utiliHinp  the  cn>|> 
hv  tlie  nianufiirtun*  of  wine,  to  which  the  cumint* 
frni|H*  iH  Weil  iiiLi|)t<*<l.  The  qimlity  of  the  wine  thu!« 
nuMh*  in  |N<4Mduir,  and  1%  tN*yond  a  douht,  cu|«ihh-  of 
ini|>n>vi-ment;  and  there  in  ainide  denuuid  fur  any 
qimntity. 

Tile  jn^fN*  nne  in  little  culti%'ate<l  in  Zante,  liaviii^ 
)rivi*n  |iliu-i*  to  the  cumuit  in  nio-^t  |ini|HTti<it.  It 
yii*ld««  a  rielu  luM-iouH,  and  htn»n;r  wine«  which,  when 
canfuUv  nuide«  Iulh  un  exceUent  flavour  and  Iniipi 
ki-epin^r.  A  renuirkalih*  Mu«H*fit  wine  in  made  in  miuiII 
f{Uantiti«*"».     Thi<«  in  (|uite  «*({ual  to  the  ftii<*-l  Luih-I. 

The  olivi*  i«t  nithiT  e\t4*nMVrIv  culfiviiti'^l  in  Ziuit4\ 
and  i«  tniitetl  much  mon*  in  Italiaui  than<fn*«k  fa*»hii»n. 
It  i«  |Hi]hinh*<K  and  kept  down  to  a  (*onvfnient  lu-i^rht. 
Tht  ^'Hiund  ii^canfullv  nmnuntl.  The  fniit  i«  Ualt  n 
itff  ilif  tni«»  whili*  ^nt'n,  and  lh«-n  Ndttii.  It  \^  t-an- 
fullv  luin<ll«d:  liul  the  re«*ult  IH  a  kind  « if  oil  I'f  oidv 
UiitMliii;:  «|Uality. 

Tilt-  r«iiiun*«ii  lniit«  <*!  the  talih*  an*  Imth  lAi'rlJi  nt 
!i!.«l  \i  n  alMiii<!.iiit  in  Zaiiti  .  Then*  l^  a  kiuil  i»t  «wii  i 
i>n»ii;:<  i'ulti\:«t«4l  thi  nuncl  in  M*uit-  (»f  tla*  (tm  k  i'^Iand**, 
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but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Ionian  group.  The  summer 
and  autumn  fruits  are  said  to  be  delicious.  The  island 
is  celebrated,  even  to  a  proverb,  for  its  flowers,  which 
are  certainly  extremely  beautiftJ  and  varied. 

From  Zante,  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in 
various  directions.  The  ascent  of  Scopos  is  one  of 
these,  and  occupies  a  day  very  pleasantly.  There  is 
much  to  see  on  the  slope,  and  something  on  the  rocks 
beyond  the  hill.  The  height  of  Scopos  is  about  1500 
feet.  It  is  reached  by  following  a  pleasant  path  along 
the  sea  side  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  malring  a 
steady  and  steep  ascent  through  brushwood  and  rocks, 
presenting  a  variety  of  beautiful  views,  to  a  platform 
near  the  summit,  which  has  been  levelled  in  a  series 
of  terraces,  and  is  well  cultivated.  On  this  upper 
terrace  is  a  picturesque  monastery,  charmingly  placed 
among  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  fields.  Beyond  the  monastery  is  a  huge  boss, 
looking  like  a  gigantic  boulder,  though  apparently  a 
projecting  mass  of  conglomerate,  fix)m  which  softer 
shales  have  been  washed  away.  It  is  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  and  the  real  look  out  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole. 

Scopos  is  one  of  those  isolated,  well  shaj^ed,  and 
picturesque  elevations,  that  are  rarely  seen,  and  that 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken  or  forgotten.  There  is 
nothing  near  it.  It  rises  fi'om  the  sea  on  three  sides, 
and  from  a  swamp  scarcely  above  the  sea  on  the  fourth 
side.  It  is  composed  of  limestone  and  gypsum,  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  marl,  and  thus  is  kept  peniui- 
nently  of  the  peculiar  pyitunidal  form,  wliich  is  the 
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rfnult  uf  Wifithmng  on  itx  nmtfria].  Tlie  nick  of 
which  it  lA  chii'fly  funiied  i«  htrutilieJ  aiid  liij^hly  iw 
cliiiitl.  The  coiifrliiiiienitis  f(»nnin^  the  odd,  ^iti*M|uo 
HUiiiinit,  coimiAtii  of  |M'hlilcii  uf  liinrntone  aiid  a  kind 
of  nmrhk*,  and  unpihir  (lintn.  Ah  it  luu*  lieen  8Ug- 
);«*!(t«il  tliut  tht*  muiintuin  in  of  vulcunic  oripn,  I  niuy 
my,  tluit  I  did  not  diM^over  tlie  snudlcMt  trace  of  any* 
thin;r  that  could  juKtify  such  an  afwuniption.  It  ia 
lurt  of  a  niaiM  of  a^jucous  rock  tliat  Iuim  tieen  ele\'ated 
and  water  or  weatlier*woni  durin^r  and  after  elevation. 
It  i>wi\H  itM  |iyraniidal  f«»nu  t4>  the  p-nerul  softneHH  of 
itM  iiuitiTiid,  and  it.^  ;miti*M}Ue  summit  to  th«*  accident 
of  a  huudl  l<H*al  d4'|M>*«it,  cementetl  int4i  a  lianl  cuii^li>* 
nienite,  |»n>lmhly  owin^  to  Mime  >|irin;r  <»r  th«-  infd- 
tr.itinn  of  water  under  [Mrul'uir  cinMun**tiuice!S  an<i  oidy 
|«irtiidly  n'niov<*<l  durin;:  the  wtiitherin^f. 

Thi'  vi*  w  fpiin  Sco|wiH  in  chiir  wi-ather  inu^t  cer- 
tainly U*  vi  n*  fitii*,  includin;^  the  whoii*  of  tht*  l«>wcr 
LumI  i»(  7^mU\  narhin;:  t«i  ri-|ihulnni:i  and  tlii*  i^LuitU 
tidj:ir«'nt«  and  ul>«»  iiu  hulin;:  tht*  ^^reiitrr  |cirt  uf  the 
MfH-si.  LiH'kiii;:  d«>wn  on  th«'  town  «*f  Ziuiti*  anil  itM 
la^tlt  hill  lulilnd.  and  carrxin*'  thr  tv«  almii:  the  eliff 
t«>  AiPltTia,  till'  will  ill*  iif  till'  Uiy  nf /aiiti  \^  di'«|>Li\<il ; 
and  In  \«iiid  thin  fir<*t  I«»w  ran-'r  an*  tin*  nth«  r  Inw  hilU 

lit'   IIk-   «;i*»t  nf   ihr    ij^Lnd,  ipiWHtd    with    HUUiil    \il!.iL'i]l 

i*r  i'HiI.ittd  I'uiMiii;^**.  Th«  <«-  p»tnk«'  ll.i  (X*-,  aiitl  t-«<n* 
tr.i^t  with  the  ;::«nlritdik4*  aiii^-rininci'  i>l*  tht  pl.iin  ami 
h.ll  «;i!i  «,  thtiH  aildin::  much  to  thi  |M;k(it\.  Mi><*t  «if 
till  iii'U*^-^  Im  iii;^'  whitrwaxthftl,  tlnv  an-  vi  n  |»p*Mii- 
!;•  ht,  « \i  n  at  th«-  distance  uf  uioitv  niili.^. 

At  tht    luck  «.*f  Scu|iun  urv   bitumini»u.<«  i^liulvai,  and 
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deposits  of  sulphur  among  the  gypsum.  These  have 
never  been  utilised;  nor  are  their  conditions  very 
strictly  determined.  My  own  stay  in  the  island  was 
too  short  to  allow  of  my  examining  them  in  detail. 

The  general  aspect  of  Zante,  so  fiir  as  the  great 
plains  are  concerned,  is  very  uniform.  The  whole  is 
under  similar  and  complete  cultivation;  the  soil  is 
rich  and  abundant;  there  is  little  water;  and  the 
roads  are  excellent.  But  the  moment  we  pass  from 
the  main  lines  of  road  the  case  is  very  different.  In 
order  to  reach  a  house  near  one  of  the  small  villages 
in  the  middle  of  the  hill  district  on  the  west,  I  was 
taken  in  his  own  carriage  by  my  kind  fiiend^  the 
Count  Nicolo  Lunzi,  across  a  series  of  ploughed  fields 
and  through  narrow  lanes,  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
allow  our  conveyance  to  pass.  Arrived  at  the  house, 
we  found  that  friendly  reception  which  I  have  nowhere 
seen  more  charmingly  illustrated  than  in  the  Ionian 
islands.  It  is  indeed  worth  a  visit  to  the  islands  to 
be  thrown  into  a  society  so  primitive,  and  exercising 
so  unreservedly  the  ancient  rites  of  hospitality  on  the 
largest  scale.  In  this  case  we  had  the  guidance  of  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  house  was  one  of  those 
common  enough  in  the  country, — ^the  residence  of  a 
family  long  settled  in  the  island,  and  always  cultivating 
the  hereditaiy  estates.  Parts  of  several  generations 
were  here  to  be  found.  The  old,  old  grandfather  and 
his  older  sister,  who  rarely  went  out  of  the  one  room 
in  which  they  lived — the  not  ver}^  young  members  of 
the  next  group,  who  managed  the  household — the 
active  but  almost  middle  aged  third  series — and  the 
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cliiMn'ii  of  all  iip*!i  of  tho  fourth.      The  houai*  wra 
in(Ml«*ruti'Iy  laiyi\  with  mmiy  roomft«  chiefly  on  tho 
iipIMT  fliHir.     TIk*  nMiitifi  vrvrv  miiiilK  excfpt  n  fu>rt  of 
iiplN'r  luill  «»r  pillrr)',  <H:4*u|iyiii^  the  iniclclle  of  the 
hoiiM*,  fuul  to  which  the*  Htairn  o[)eiu*<l.     All  tin*  w«mn1 
work  wiiM  tiliick  with  a^\     It  ini^ht  Iiave  tM*eii  <iak  or 
oIiv(%  liut  the  puin  wan  tint  to  lie  fn-en.     The  Mttiiig 
nioiii  wart  ver^*  itiiuill  in<h'«*<l«  and  rather  crowde«I  mth 
fiiniitiire,  includiiifr  n  kind  of  oncritoirc  and  a  Mjfa. 
Two  lull  itMimft,  f*f  larp-r  f*iau%  opened  out  of  it,     lioth 
in  thin  rrM>m  nnd  in  the  liall  wen?  HU!i|ic*ndc*d  a  nuiiiUT 
of  pictun*A«  endently  of  Italian  mtIhmiIh,  and  tumie  of 
tliem  c(*rtainly  ver}*  fiupi*rior  to  an^tliing  one  would 
oxiM*ct  to  find  unch-r  Huch  circuniHtancen.     It  waj*  cu- 
rious enough  to  nee  cloAMical  9uhjc*ctji«  treiitiHl  poM«iMy 
t>y  pupilii  of  Titian*  nu^pendt^d  on  the  walln  of  a  Iioum? 
in  tlie  interior  of  a  (1  ni'k  inkuid,  and  repn-neiitin};  the 
oM  fini'k   inytholo}r\*.     lteMid<-fl  the  ntorien  of  Ihuuu' 
and   Kun>|«u  tht*n*  were  alno  illuHtrutioiiH  of  Micn*<l 
hinton%  and  <ine  or  two  |M>rtnutM.     I  notic<-<l  eniieeially 
tin*  |M>rtnut  of  an  old  woiniin«  ctnnM'ly  hut  |H»werfully 
|tfiliit4*<l.     Ah  I  tuul  iiowhen*  el-M*  in  the  i^laiid.H  Mt*n 
Vftiftian  pictun*n  nin«»ii^  the  hou<M'hoM  furniture,  I 
wiiH  the  nion*  struck  with  it  hen*.     It  is  doul>tIi*ftis 
till*  nnuiinn  <»f  the  pri»|n*rty  of  the  foniier  pn>prieton^ 
j*rlui|»*  thi*  ftn<'«**toni  of  tln»v-  ver}*  i^^^iph*:   and   I 
ttiiiik  it  worth  whih*  to  miike  e^|Mrijd  inentii»n  of  thin 
eollivtitiii  of  art  tn*anun*«. 

Thr  ftiiudi*  in«-nilM*rH  of  thin  fiuiiily  ntnick  me  an 
Imiii;:  nion*  liundMiine  than  any  I  hiwl  Mt'ii  <*l«*«*wh«'n-; 
and  I  Ulii'V**  thi»  i««  a  clianurtirintic  of  Zaiite;  !>ut  tlw* 
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style  of  beauty  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  clasaical. 
The  younger  women  were  of  moderate  height,  and  had 
pleasant,  oval  fiices,  with  tolerable  features  and  dark 
eyes.  The  older  women  seemed  short,  and  were  less 
horribly  ugly  than  is  usual.  The  men  were  good  look- 
ing and  pleasing  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  not  with 
the  finer  and  high  kind  of  male  beauty  that  I  noticed 
in  Santa  Maura. 

As  usual,  my  companion  and  I  were  no  sooner  seated 
than  slight  refreshments  were  served,  consisting  of 
coffee,  biscuit,  and  sweetmeat.  The  biscuits,  by  the 
way,  are  incorrectly  named;  for  they  are  only  once 
baked,  but  they  are  then  kept  dry  till  they  become 
like  chips.  In  this  state  they  are  kept  a  long  time, 
and  are  pleasant  enough  to  soak  in  coffee. 

As  soon  as  we  could  escape  from  this  hospitality, 
we  (Count  Lunzi  and  I,  with  two  guides)  started  on 
the  object  of  our  expedition,  which  was  to  see  some 
rocks  that  are  quarried  in  a  village  among  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  road  was  up  hill  and  I  was  rather  tired, 
they  provided  me  with  a  mule,  and  certainly  she  gave 
me  the  roughest  ride  T  remember  to  have  had.  We 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  path,  worn  into  a  deep  ra- 
vine by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  mules  for  centuries, 
who  had  in  time  worked  holes  large  and  deep  enough 
to  bury  a  child  in.  Just  now  these  holes  were  fiill  of 
mud ;  and  my  animal,  which  was  large  and  powerful, 
and  left  to  exercise  its  own  judgment,  stumbled  and 
floundered  on  to  my  infinite  disgust.  Seated  high  on 
a  pillow,  and  utterly  unable  to  do  more  than  hold  on, 
I  must  have  looked  ridiculous  enough ;  but  I  preferred 
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it  to  the  tiniioinc*  aiid  rough  walk,  and  ntichcd  at 
l«*n^h  the  edfrt*  of  u  Mi-vp^  iuim>w  p>nr^,  ItMikirij; 
iluwii  Mxty  or  fi;;hty  fi*i't  tu  the  1m*<1  tif  htniun  tiiiiihliii;; 
«»Vi.-r  the  whitr  hlate,  imrtly  laid  hure  l>y  the  Mniiin, 
|Kirtly  <|imiTii-«l  ut  the  Imttoin.  OpiMMite,  oiul  rii^iug 
vrrtioiUy  fnuii  the  htresuii,  vnis  uii«>ther  l>n>k(*ii  clifF, 
with  tuft.H  of  w^ftatioii  jtittiii;;  from  it,  ami  with  tnvH 
hrn-  oiul  thm*  riniii^  from  the  hinaU(*M  K-il^re  uf  nick. 
()vrriuuipn;r  tht*  cHflT  wiw  the*  Ktru;r;;litif;  hut  not  in* 
ciiiiHitlfnilik*  villa^i;  of  LfiuipMlarhiii.  1  dti  not  doulit 
tliat,  like  many  other  vt-r)'  |iiL*tureM|ue  pLici-.s  thiA 
vilLi^fi*  loaJcc^l  much  prirttitT  tluui  it  would  luive  Imiii 
found  coinfortahle ;  but  it  waH  certainly  lui  ohjit't  for 
the*  artlnt,  xuid  ptve  a  hi<;h  iditi  «>f  tht*  p*nfrul  cluinirtt-r 
of  the  mountjiin  wrener)'  t>f  /ante.  The  c(uarn(--4  I 
liail  ^'(iiir  to  m*c*  wt-re  of  a  iHtruIiar,  eiu«ily-^|»Iittin;:, 
whiii-  r»tiint%  apiunntly  tinder  and  Mift,  Imt  answiTin;; 
aihiiiniMv  fir  ovinN  inaiimuch  hm  thrv  Mt-m  rauil»Ii-  of 
n-?»i>tin;;  t-ntin-ly  tht*  iu.*ti<»n  tif  hi'sit.  Thi*  |>ii*tun-«<«|U(* 
ffsiiun?*  of  tin  (h^trirt  an*  jmiitly  a^MMi**!  hy  thr  |»n- 
iM-iirr  «»f  11  con;:l«»mrnit4%  con.*«i*«tin;f  of  nilh-^l  fniLnntiitH 
of  Iltu('!«tonf  luid  thnt  crnit'iit^tl  tik^rtht-r.  Tliift  eon- 
);li >ni«  nit(*  foniut  a  rappin^r  of  much  M>ft«r  nti*k,  «tuiily 
undi-nnint^l.  Ah  tht-  lowt*r  rock  i**  n-nioVMl,  tin*  i*i»n- 
^rloiumiti*  falK  liiivin;r  alway**  a  pnvipit«»U!i  fact-  luid 
a  Lirp*  quantity  of  Iihmm*,  luu*d  ruck«  in  the*  lowt*r 
ffniuntl. 

The  view  of  Xante  towanU  suiiM't,  fn»m  thiA  [nrt 
of  tlir   i*«huid,  14  far  m^in*  Unutifui  tluui  anv  viiwn 

0 

olitaineil  fnmi  near  the  eortt  ctvif^t.     The  warm  tintj« 
of  evi-nin^  li^htin;;  up  tin*  Ihiuhca  and  niiiall  vilLips 
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falling  on  the  low  but  pretty  hills,  and  marking  the 
varieties  of  outline,  give  quite  a  different  idea  of  the 
country  than  those  obtained  fix)m  the  Castle  Hill  or 
Mount  Scopos.  There  is  no  time  of  the  day  when 
the  country  towards  the  west  and  north-west  looks 
really  well  from  these  points;  for,  during  the  after- 
noon, the  sun  completely  dazzles  the  eye  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  see  anything ;  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  is  in  the  east,  the  lights  are  thrown 
unfavourably,  and  the  much  greater  elevation  of  the 
land  behind  prevents  the  smaller  elevations  from  being 
appreciated. 

The  mountain  districts  of  Zante,  towards  the  north 
and  west,  are  little  visited.  They  contain  several  mo- 
nasteries, situated  for  the  most  part  in  sheltered  nooks 
among  the  mountains,  in  parts  where  there  is  little 
vegetation,  except  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  heath, 
and  abundance  of  wild  thyme.  A  little  arable  land 
and  a  large  space  of  feeding  ground  for  goats  is  almost 
all  that  belongs  to  these  establishments ;  but  the  monks 
are  hospitable  and  their  habitations  pleasant.  Here 
and  there,  there  are  vineyards  in  terraces,  the  soil 
being  kept  up  by  the  stone  walls,  but  there  are  few 
houses,  and  those  that  are  there  seem  merely  stone 
huts  to  shelter  cattle. 

A  few  small  villages  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  island,  and  near  some 
of  these  it  is  said  gold  was  formerly  foimd.  The 
scenery  towards  the  sea  is  verj'  fine,  and  in  the  cliffs 
are  some  caverns  of  great  beauty. 

In  this  part  of  the  island  is  the  mountain  of  Vrach- 
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ioiia,  the  most  elevated  moiuitain  peak.  It  resembles 
San  Salvador  in  Corfu,  in  having  two  principal  sum- 
mits, but  they  are  not  connected  by  a  ridge.  The 
ascent  ia  easy,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  pleasing 
but  not  striking. 

Behind  the  village  of  Langodakia,  already  described, 
is  one  of  those  singular,  closed  valleys,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  describing  Corfu  and  Santa 
Maura.  It  is  about  a  mile  long  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  in  its  widest  part,  and  the  greater  part 
is  cultivated  and  arable  laud.  In  winter  it  is  converted 
into  a  lake,  but  in  the  dry  season  the  water  evaporates, 
leaving  only  the  contents  of  a  number  of  cisterns,  Runb 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  to  about  twenty  feet 
deep.  It  has  been  remarked,  with  regard  to  this 
valley,  that  the  temperature  is  remarkably  low  there 
throughout  the  year.  No  doubt,  the  great  amount 
of  evaporation  fi?om  its  surface  may  account  for  this ; 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  valleys  are  also  said  to  have 
ice  eveiy  winter,  probably  for  the  same  reason.  The 
whole  of  the  hill  country  on  the  west  side  of  Zante  is 
cool,  and  the  cliange  of  climate,  from  tlie  intense  heat 
of  the  plains,  is  felt  immediately  on  ascending.  The 
absolute  height  ia  not  veiy  great ;  but  the  valleys  are 
sheltered  from  tlie  south-west  and  west,  and  thus  lose 
the  influence  of  the  sun  before  its  rays  have  obtained 
their  greatest  power. 

Zante,  in  ancient  times,  ^vas  celebrated  for  its  wood : — 
**  Nemorosa  Zacynthus."  Even  now,  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  island  are  fringed  with  a  certain  amount  of  tree 
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vegetation,  almost  entirely  olive  groves;  but  the  an- 
cient forests,  if  they  existed,  as  they  probably  did, 
have  long  been  destroyed.  So  £eu*  as  the  plains  are 
concerned,  the  change  is  profitable;  but  on  the  west- 
em  hills  and  valleys  there  is  room  for  a  large  quantity 
of  timber,  which  would  doubtless  improve  the  climate 
of  the  island  for  certain  purposes.  Whether  it  would 
make  it  more  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  currant,  is, 
however,  more  than  doubtful. 

As,  in  describing  Corfu,  I  introduced  the  account 
of  a  native — the  Baron  Theotoki — ^whose  imagination 
being  more  vigorous  and  cultivated  than  my  own,  has 
seen  parts  of  his  native  island  with  eyes  that  pierce 
below  the  surface,  and  discover  excellences  not  mani- 
fest to  every  one;  so  here,  I  may  fitly  conclude  my 
account  of  Zante — ^the  garden  and  flower  of  the  Levant 
— ^by  quoting  a  Sicilian  author,  who  wrote  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.     He  says : — 

"  Ecco  r  amena,  la  ridente  valle  del  *  Zante,  o  a 
meglio  dir'  tutto  il  Zante.  0  detto  che  gareggerebbe 
con  quello  di  Tempe,  se  non  che  vi  manca  un  fiume 
cheto,  che  lento  vi  scorra,  e  la  rinfreschi.  Le  zam- 
pogne  de'  pastori  per  animarla,  ed  i  muggiti  amorosi 
delle  giovenche,  e  de'  tori,  un  verde  piii  costante  e  piu 
vario,  che  non  e  quello  degli  ulivi  e  delle  viti,  lo  smalto 
de'  fiori,  il  canto  degli  uccelli,  vi  manca  in  fine  il  riso, 
il  piacere,  la  cortesia  de  villani :  le  grazie  delle  conta- 
dine.  Questa  pu6  dunque  dirsi  ricca,  ma  non  bella: 
in  effetto  il  sentimento  ch'  essa  vi  desta  al  primo 
aspetto  svanice  in  un  momento  colla  sorpresa  che  lo 


produce,  eppure  queato  momento  e  cosi  sensibile  che 
merita  bene  im  vlaggio  per  provarlo." — Viaggio  di 
Scrofani  in  Grecia. 

There  are  no  rivers  worth  speaking  of  in  Zante. 
The  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  is  dry  in  summer,  conveys 
water  through  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  empties  it 
during  and  after  the  rainy  season  into  the  sea,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  stream  crosses  the  road 
leading  to  Mount  Scopes,  where  a  single  arch  is  thrown 
over  it. 

Zante  is  almost  >vithout  any  remains  of  antiquity. 
One  of  the  small  island  chapels  at  Melinado,  about  six 
or  seven  miles  firom  the  town,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  exliibits  some 
shafls  and  bases  of  Ionic  columns,  and  an  inscription  of 
little  importance.  With  this  exception,  hardly  any- 
thing has  been  found.  Zante  is,  perhaps,  of  idl  the 
islands,  the  least  interesting  in  its  historical  associations. 


This  island  is  situated  considerably  to  the  south  of 
Zante,  and  close  to  the  main  land  of  the  Morea.  Even 
now,  with  all  the  advantages  of  steam,  it  ia  not  very 
accessible^  as  the  town  is  on  a  precipitous  rock,  and 
there  is  no  good  harbour  in  the  island.  Moreover,  the 
best  harbour  Ls  not  near  the  town,  and  the  steamers 
appointed  to  touch  there,  only  engage  to  do  so  if  the 
weather  is  fevourable. 

Those  acqiminted  by  experience  with  Cape  Matapan, 
and  its  frequent  winds,  are  best  aware  how  often  the 
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steamer  must  pass  by  without  landing  its  mails  or 
taking  oflF  any  stray  passenger  who  may  be  desiring  to 
leave  his  prison.  So  bad  was  the  communication 
formerly,  however,  that  it  is  recorded  of  a  certain 
Resident  who  gave  himself  a  holiday  in  England  for 
six  months  without  asking  leave,  that  he  would  have 
returned  without  being  found  out,  had  not  despatches 
requiring  attention  arrived  about  a  fortnight  before  he 
did,  and  found  no  representative  of  the  government 
authorised  to  receive  and  reply  to  them.  A  general 
order  was,  upon  that  experience,  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  if  any  Resident  shall  absent  himself  forty- 
eight  hours  firom  the  seat  of  his  government  without 
permission  from  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  he  is 
held  ipso  facto  to  have  resigned  his  appointment. 

Like  Corfu  and  Ithaca,  Cerigo  is  full  of  historic 
and  mythological  interest.  More  than  either  does  it 
belong  to  the  realms  of  romantic  poetry.  It  is  indeed 
the  ancient  Cythera. 

**  *Twas  on  these  shores  as  ancient  poets  sing, 
What  time  light  zephyrs  woo'd  the  infant  spring, 
Immortal  Venus  rose  in  glowing  pride. 
Bright  as  the  day-star  from  the  swelling  tide.** 

But  whatever  its  mythological  history,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  number  of  small  rocky  harbours  for  boat 
navigation  in  classical  times,  the  poet  is  fully  justified 
in  addressing  it  now. 

"  Forsaken  isle,  around  thy  barren  shore 
Wild  tempests  howl  and  wintry  snrges  roar." 

It  is,  indeed,  very  rarely  visited,  and,  except  a  couple 
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of  caviTiiH,  and  a  ctirioiiji  lirc*ccia  of  l)onrii  c<intained  in 
oiii'  of  tlii'in,  it  Mfmn  rhirflv  n*mHrkulJ(*  for  itA  honry. 
whirh  iA  Knitl  to  Im*  c*xc«4U*nt.  Tlu*  intNlcni  nani<% 
Crriijo^  iji  «>f  clotilitful  oriffin.  Thi*  iMLuul  in  Haid  to  l)c 
nirky«  mtnintainoiis  and  miwtly  uncuitivatcnl.  It  is 
aliout  twenty  mikii  in  Ifnjrth  fn>in  north  to  noutluand 
twflvi*  miltii  arn»M  in  tin*  wid<iit  yarX.  The  |hxi|)1c 
an*  iiHluAtri«iU!i  and  fnipiL  vaxA  then*  in  a  certain 
aini»unt  of  nucceni^ful  culti\'ation  of  com  and  <ul. 

Two  luituml  cavenin  in  C'l'rijro  have  W^^n  ih-MrrilMil 
aff  {larticulnrly  inten*«itin;r.  One  \1^  on  th<*  clifTt  at  the 
o{H*nin;r  of  a  heantifnl  plen,  thn>u<rh  whirh  a  Atn'uin 
ninK,  workinj;  a  few  com  niillrt.  The  «ither  \a  in  a 
valh'y.  alMint  two  houn'  ride  fnmi  the  iitth*  town  of 
Ka|Mali,  the  ca|iital  of  the  inland.  lioth  i*ontain  Hta* 
Lu*tit4ii,  and  one  of  them  alM»undii  with  AmhiI  iHineSi 
l»uri«*f|  iinfh*r  fitahi;mnt4'.  The  capital  stiunU  on  a 
luimtw  rid;ri*  in  tin*  nouth  (»f  the  i«»kind«  mvMihli*  only 
hy  n  ruirniw  |«ith.  fitM*p  and  windin^r*  and  c<minuuifli«d 
liv  a  c«iniral  mound. 

<*RKlttOTTt>  ijt  a  Mimli  if*kind  to  tin*  f«oiith-iiu»t  of 
riri:;o«  and  |«irt  of  th«*  ««iine  p>v«*nim«*nt.  It  Hen  ludf 
Way  U'twii'n  r«Tip>  and  Tn-te,  )N*in^  aUmt  twenty 
niili'!«  fn»ni  either.      It  ppiduceft  wheat  ft>r  e.\|M>rtation. 
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JOURNEY     FROM     ZANTB — ^WEST     COAST     OF     CSPHALONIA     AND 
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There  is  frequent  communication  between  Zante  and 
Corfu,  most  of  the  steamers  touching  at  Argostoli, 
where  they  remain  some  hours.  When  the  weather 
is  fevourable,  the  whole  journey  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, though  unfortunately  the  night  is  preferred  to  the 
day  for  the  latter  part  of  the  passage.  Zante,  always 
beautiful,  and  deserving  its  name  as  the  flower  of  the 
Levant,  melts  gradually  into  the  horizon  as  we  advance 
northwards ;  while  the  gloomy  mass  of  the  Cephalonian 
Black  Mountain  seems  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and 
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ckfM-H  till*  \\vw  t4)wanlH  tilt*  niirth.  Excvpt  for  tliin 
(-iiiiiiiuui<liii^  t*It*vutiofK  the  Hccncn'  tif  i\*plialoiiui  in 
it*M  tine  fuid  lc'io4  U^utifui  tluui  tluit  of  (\iiiu,  Siuita 
Maiiru,  Itliucu  aiul  Zaiitt*. 

Fn»iii  ArpvHtoli,  with  the  wiiitl  in  certain  direetioiiii, 
it  i**  not  only  |M»M»ihlf  Imt  u<lvantap«ou.H  t4i  |nimi  birtwtrii 
(*«-|ihjiloniu  ttiiil  Itluuii  on  the  wuy  to  (\irfu.  Much 
nion*  fn-<|uentK\  lNiwi*ver«  the  t»uter  coupm*  ih  taiken; 
und  the  hti'niner  |«uu«4*h  to  the  Wl•^t  of  the  ( Vpiiuioniaii 
iintl  Siuita  Maiini  hhon*N  at  too  ^reiit  u  cli^talH*(*  to 
eiuiltle  the  tniVt*ll«T  to  jlldfre  of  the  ctiuiitn*.  Kv«*n 
Sip|iho*H  Leti|»  i.H  left  fur  uwiiy;  antl  only  a  confuM*tl 
line  cif  hill  an«l  ni«iiiiitain  niark^  the  |iictun*M|Ue  cliffs 
of  the  Miuth  wr*«t  of  Siuitii  Maiinu  the  nohle  mountain 
4»f  Stavrota,  ami  the  lnwrr  iiills  t4»wanU  tiie  ii«»rth. 
Aft«*r  Santa  Maunu  w«*  conn*  in  M^'lit  of  I*a\i»s  \nv^^ 
in;:  first  iti*  miuiII  ih'|ien«iency,  Anti|«i\o>*;  ami  wion 
tilt*  white  clifl'i«  of  the  wtuth  t»f  rorfii  an*  a|»|in«i«'h«ii. 
I*iL«^«>in;r  I.«-fkiin«»  ami  the  low  hilU  of  tht*  Miuth  «-a>t 
r«iaM«  aini  h-a\in^  Nuiti  \U*vh  ^roii|M*4l  with  tin*  i»ther 
mountain**  in  tin*  nu«lint*  tif  the  L^IamL  wc  i^Min  enter 
tin*  harlniur  uf  i\irfu. 

The  v«iyap*  fn>ni  (\irfu  t4»  Anrmui  \^  one  which, 
timler  fM\iiunil»h*  i*in-umi»tanciN  i;*  iM-rtMniHii  in  aUiut 
ftirtv  hwiip*.  The  Adriatic,  hciwi-vcr.  i.i  a  tniii'hen>U!i 
Mil,  lUid  evt'ii  in  tine  witither  in  Mihjtvt  t4i  lui  un4-a.«v 
luid  n*Ml<'?^H  fkWiII  tilt-  n-Milt  4if  r»ti»nn  in  ciiImt  |iiirt« 
4if  till*  Meilit4*muiitui.  Thi»  f»W4'll  1%  n«»t  i»nlv  unc«tiii- 
turtalil4%  hut  nuiy  ;:n-iitly  rhivk  |iro^'n*^«.  I.iavinjr 
r«irtii  iin  tin*  afNrniHm  (if  a  l«ivt*ly  A|»hl  (Liv,  aiul 
Mi-aiiiin;;    thnm^h    lh«*   narniw  ciuinm*l    iietwi^n   the 
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northern  end  of  the  island  and  Butrinto,  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  beautiAil,  and  no  water  can  be  more 
calm.  We  had  brought  fine  weather  with  us,  coming 
fi:om  Zante,  and  there  had  been  no  change ;  but  stilly 
when  we  had  once  lost  the  shelter  of  the  island,  our 
vessel  commenced  those  peculiar  movements  that  are 
too  apt  to  cause  unpleasant  results  to  passengers,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  of  my 
companions  was  soon  paying  his  tribute  to  the  ocean 
god.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  try  the  temper 
of  old  travellers;  and  the  evening  was  lovely,  so 
that  we  could  watch  the  sun  set,  gilding  the  snowy 
caps  of  the  Albanian  mountains,  until  the  moon  rose 
and  tinted  them  with  her  silvery  beams.  During  the 
night  the  sea  continued  troublesome,  but  next  day  it 
gradually  calmed,  and  we  had  a  very  fiivourable  pas- 
sage. The  course  lies  across  the  Adriatic,  avoiding 
all  the  islands  on  the  Dalmatian  shores;  and  there 
was  no  incident  till  we  could  see  the  low,  dark  hills  of 
the  Italian  coast,  contrasting  with  the  much  more  dis- 
tant but  snowy  mountain  tops  opposite.  These  latter 
were  gradually  lost,  and  Italy  rose  upon  the  horizon. 

The  accommodation  on  board  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamer  to  Ancona  I  found  excellent  in  every  respect, 
and  the  ship  (the  Europa)  scrupulously  clean.  The 
cuisine  did  great  credit  to  all  concerned.  Like  most 
of  the  company's  ships,  the  Europa  was  commanded, 
and  indeed  manned,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dalma- 
tian towns,  of  which  Ragusa  seems  that  which  gives 
most  of  its  sailors  to  Austria. 

On  first  approaching  Ancona  from  the  sea,  we  come 


nith«T  i«iiclclf*nly  on  lii);h  IiuxK  which  prr»j(*ctj«  and  forms 
a  Lii^*  Imy  to  the  wMith.  Pil^miii;;  uliiii;r  cKm*  to  the 
iiti*«*|i«  white  rlifTiS  Htn-aki-tl  with  iiuirkj^  ot'Htnitilii-atitin 
uihI  ruvi*iv«l  |Nirtiitlly  with  hn*wn  ve;r<'tAtioii,  the  much 
MiuilliT  o|N'n  i«iy  which  foniiM  the  luirlM>iir  tif  Anctnia 
C4im«*««  iiit4»  view.  Tlie  view  of  tht*  town,  built  tm 
nipiilly  rininp  ^'rouml,  with  two  hujgv  fortis  one  to 
the  iNiiih  himI  the  i»ther  to  the  Miuth — two  niolcA — 
u  Mnull  Init  U-siutitully  |in»|iortioni^l  triumpluil  iin*h, 
rnvtiil  l»y  Tnijiui—  tht*  Ion;;  line  of  ({tuiyis  and  the 
l>u*«ini*fM  ttJiil  hu*«th*tif  an  im|MirtiUit  comni«-n*ial  {Hirt  — 
all  attnu-t  attt-ntif»n.  The  vttWt  in  vt-n'  '^(mmI  Inmi 
tht'  Mii;  ni»r  (Iim-h  the  n*?%uli  of  further  luitl  nmn*  inti- 
iiuiti*  ai*i|uaintanc«*  ^n'sitly  iliniini*«h  tin*  dirly  impn*A- 
.hIiiu.  Wilh«»ut  U-in;:  Lir;^c,  or  htUKl^^inii*.  «ir  ;;nui<i  — 
witiii»ut  Mrikin^'Iy  ;;tHiil  Mn*etH,  puMic  huil<lin;rs  or 
IbHiiii-H-  tlii*n*  i^  >till  an  air  of  ini|Mirtance  ilti*-  to  its 
|MiMtion«  ami  an  a|>[ieanincr  t»f  lif«*  and  <rn»wth«  no 
d«iulit  contRi^tin;!  xrry  titn»n;:ly  with  itf%  a|»|Miiranco 
nii<hT  itA  Lift-  nuL^tt-rH.  Ancoiui  is  |M'rlia|»<t«  nni-  of 
lli«'  c-ili«'%  iif  Italy  that  liJt<«  mir«t  of  all  in-jirfitf^i  liy 
(liniuin;;  off  tin-  Pa|«il  ;;oVf'ninii'nt«  and  ;:i-ttin;:  rid  of 
flu  |initi-«*tiii;:  |iiiwi'r  «tf  Austria.  Tin-  r.ipid  nit«*  at 
will!  ii  liuiMin:;  i«  ;;oin:;  i>n  in  all  dinvtimiH  the 
i-«'iii!«irtaMi-  l««»k  inn\  «hi"»'nt  dn*^*  «»l  tin*  |M^>|»lr  - 
and  till*  rpiwdt^i  •»fatt- i»f  tin*  <«tn^*ts  an*  all  f2k*t<«tluit 
lit  I|i  til  |»niv*-  tiii*». 

Whilr.    htiWrVlT.    Ancniui    1^    Will    f|tt«-il    to    intiH-^kt 

tht-  tr.i\«ll<r.  Ii'K  lii*u  faki*  nin-  <if  lii^  nwn  |irivat4* 
atl'.iir*.  an  h«*  will  niii  fh«*  ri^k  •*(  t-nif-i^in;:  t'n>ui  the 
liii'^lli    Hith    diK««atif«l:i('tii>n.      On   landing:,    a    Mun*   nf 
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lazy  fellows  seize  hold  of  his  luggage,  each  taking 
some  one  thing,  and  if  possible  loading  a  truck  with 
a  single  portmanteau.  For  carrying  a  little  luggage 
about  fifty  yards  past  the  custom  house  to  the  nearest 
hotel,  the  Hotd  del  Pace^  these  good  people  had  the 
conscience  to  ask  eight  francs  of  a  smaU  party  of 
gentlemen  ti^velling  together.  They  received  five, 
and  were  dissatisfied,  though  the  whole  luggage  might 
well  have  been  put  on  a  small  truck  and  carried  up 
in  five  minutes  by  one,  or  at  most  two  men. 

We  were  rather  surprised  at  the  great  leniency  of 
the  examination  on  entering  the  town,  Uttle  aware 
that  a  much  more  serious  and  annoying  operation  of 
the  same  nature  awaited  us  before  leaving  it  by  rail. 
Rarely  have  I  seen  so  vexatious  and  needless  a  search. 
The  contents  of  the  smallest  bag  were  turned  out, 
and  the  long  delay  almost  caused  the  whole  party  in 
the  omnibus  that  conveyed  us  fi'om  the  hotel  to  lose 
the  train,  and  be  detained  another  day  in  the  town. 
It  occurred  to  me,  when  too  late,  that  the  officers  might 
have  belonged  to  the  old  rigime^  and  had  recollections 
of  the  time  when  every  traveller  was  expected  to  attend 
on  such  occasions  with  a  couple  of  zwanzigers  in  his 
hand.  The  disappointment  at  not  receiving  this,  which 
now,  in  most  parts  of  fi'ee  Italy,  one  really  does  not 
think  of  ofiei-ing,  was  probably  the  reason  of  the  un- 
usual strictness  towards  all  the  party  with  whom  I  was 
travellmg.  However  this  may  be,  Ancona  can  never 
take  up  its  due  position  among  the  sea  ports  of  Italy, 
so  long  as  this  annoying  and  useless  ari'angement  is 
coiitiimed.     That  in  coming  out  of  a  town  to  proceed 
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liy  tmiiu  <*Vfn*  curriafrc  ainl  i-vrn*  tmv<*ll(*r  in  lial>lf  to 
U«  iiuuk*  !«>  1«NH*  till*  train,  lN*caiiM*  hi*  dmrn  fM>t  ciuMNie 
Ui  mtifkfy  thf  ni|Nicity  of  miiiu*  haqiiiii  of  tlu*  cuf^toni- 
houM\  or  t*vcn  tliut  cvor)'  ct)iivt*}'Hiicf  iiiUHt  In*  clt-layi-fl 
till  |in»|MT  cxmniiiatitHi  IiaH  iH-fii  iiuule  «>f  all  tli<*  iN*r- 
noiuil  Iu)rjn4r«*  of  tht*  travfllc-r.  ih  ho  outra);i*otiH,  that  one 
wotihl  fiu|»|MNie  it  mtnln  fUily  to  U*  |M>itit4*cl  out  to  be 
com-rt€-(l.  It  in  aliwi  Htnuiffp  that  iio  iiotict*  of  this 
im|Mirtant  procnHlinp  in  pvt*ii  in  thi*  milway  fnii<Us  nor 
an*  [NiiiM*nfrt'n  aflvimHt  an  thi*y  oujrht  to  b<*«  not  to  truMt 
to  tht*  clilifrenc(%  hut  tu  tjiki*  a  carriaf;t>  fitr  thcniM*lvt*9^ 
and  allow  an  hour  for  tin*  trannit  from  th<*  t4iwn  to 
thi*  iitati«>n  to  inak<*  Hun*  of  tlu*ir  pW(*ji.* 

Th<*  Htnt-tn  «it  Anroiia  an*  t4ih*rahlv  wi<h%  anil  wi*ll 
|Niv<^l.  TIh*  Hho|M  an*  wt'U  Mipiilitnl,  and  tht*  o|N>n 
|urtof  the  town  in  rU'aii.  Tlu*  h*Mi  fntiui'ntifl  ntn-^-tii 
an*  inih*«-<l  niiM-rahh*  t«nou)rh;  hut  thin  in  iMTlui|m  to 
Im*  i*X|Mt*t<fl  in  a  |»kuv  that  Iu&h  no  nmitly  (*ni('r)r««tl 
fnmi  Austrian  (lt-ik|Mitijiin«  actinjr  in  the  iiaiiiv  of  tlu* 
Vt*\M\  It  in  ph-Hmuit  t-ntai^h  t«i  m^i*  th«*  Ita&liaii  uni- 
funii  in  i-v«*r}'  (linx*tii»n,  and,  thouffh  fmin  want  of 
tinii*  and  tmuhh-  to  ohtain  an  onh-r  fnun  tin-  Tom* 
nuuiflant,  wi*  rould  tH»t  In*  alluwi-<l  t4>  vi^it  tin*  apitli% 
y«'l  thi*  iMilitr  and  n-)rn*tful  way  in  which  tht*  officer 

*  It  M  ncbt  til  iM^tano,  that  at  tkr  prramt  timr  all  thr  railvaj 
affT«fi(rmrtit«  ai  ABtf««a  arv  alvminalilr.  Tkrrr  la  tttlr  imr  |irr»«  at 
Iki*  iirkrc  •taiKKi,  anU  br  luw  an  oIijo-Imjo  t«>  rhral  aaJ  vucrr  travrllm 
IB  all  ■iicta  i4  {"-tty  vavt.  Mrrvly  tJiai  a  aoftihrr  uf  frrunkB  brbimi 
mr  nii|(ki  »••<  I  «r  \he  train.  I  •>•  myarlf  fkr  •ul*j««-t  **(  ihi«  pMvr  tif 
rMtaliU  I  i*ucbl  alaii  tn  ivmafk.  that  tkr  H».<r\  «lrl  Tmv  vaa  quit* 
as  rvmafkaltlr  i^^  ritra«a|(aAt  rbarfva  aaJ  l^^t^r  ckratiai^  aa  fur  tW 
(tji^lac^*  •»(  .U  aiovttam'^iKKa      ll  w.  Ite>«r«vr.  tbr  hrat  m  llir  |4atfv. 
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of  the  guard  on  duty  excused  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  admit  us  without,  fully  made  up  for  the  dis- 
appointment. The  views  from  the  fort,  and  generally 
fix)m  the  hills  around  the  town,  are  superb,  both  to- 
wards land  and  sea.  The  forts  themselves  are  very 
large,  and  are  no  doubt  strong. 

The  journey  from  Ancona  to  Bologna  is  both  te- 
dious  and  expensive  for  a  railway  trip.  Every  train 
stops  a  long  while  at  every  station,  and  the  price  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  the  fest  trains  in  Eng- 
land. Where  there  is  any  competition  in  England, 
the  prices  are  in  fiict  much  lower  with  us  than  on  this 
Italian  line.  Nearly  seven  hours  and  a-half  are  occu- 
pied in  a  journey  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-six 
miles.  Allowing  the  most  reasonable  modicum  of 
luggage,  the  first  class  fere  amounts  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  as  in  the  Grerman  lines  the  fare  is  not  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  the  rate  of  speed  nearly  double, 
while  the  French  are  also  both  much  cheaper  and 
much  faster,  the  unreasonableness  of  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  evident.  It  is  to  be  hoped  things  will 
improve ;  but  at  present  the  line  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 

From  Ancona  to  Rimini  the  road,  except  for  a  short 
interval,  skirts  the .  coast.  It  then  begins  to  cross 
Italy  towards  the  north-west.  The  coimtry  passed  is 
undulating,  pleasing,  and  well  cultivated,  and  affords 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  severe  and  hard  outlines  of 
the  hills  and  moimtains  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
gloomy  foliage  of  the  olive.  Every  thing  looked 
lively,  cheerful,  and  happy ;   and  as  one  passes  on 
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tliniti^fh  IbiIo;nu&  in  MiMlena,  und  thrnoi*  to  Piuccn/a, 
iiimI  foi  III!  I>v  AI«'«9«uii(Iria  iu  Turin,  one*  in  iiK'linttl  to 
IcHik  luvoiiruhly  t»n  rvm'tliin^r,  uihI  Im-Ih-vc  tluit  the 
^'liin-  t»f  Italy  in  on  Uie  n'tuni«  uiul  tluit  the  uuitt-il 
coiintr)'  nu&y  lt»n;r  n'uuiin  in  |N-ace  under  one  ctinati- 
tutitiiuil  pivenunent.  The  niilwuy  nuiiui;;enient  in  on 
a  nit»n*  MitUfiiet«ir)'  f«Mitin^  in  the  jrreat  plauiH  ot*  Liini- 
Uinly  ttiaii  in  the  ohl  |ni|ni1  HtiiteH;  hut  thitf  in  |iro> 
Uihly  a  luitund  and  inevitahU*  coiuteciuence  of  the 
inurh  lotipT  familiarity  nuuiy  of  its  iM^opIe  liavc  hati 
with  the  hIl-s^in^'!«  t»f  lilMTty. 

Hiif  ciinnut  help  niakin;:  a  mental  ct>m|NiriM»n  lie- 
twi-<«n  the  ItaluuiH  and  the  linn-kii  in  truv«-niin);  the 
fimner  o>untn\  aftiT  having  M-en  wmiethin;;  «»f  the 
bilttT.  The  tuititiiud  clianicter  tuind«'<l  dt»wn  from  old 
titni-H  in,  |M*rlui|>s  not  m»  nmeh  alt«*n*«l  an  t»ne  would 
e\|N*c*t  it  to  In%  eon<*iderin;:  the  exti-tit  t<i  which  the 
exi^in;:  |iii|iuliition  of  Uith  couiitri«-?»  i«  derived  from 
a  vin*  mixi-<i  •«oun*i*.  Of  |»un'  <ini*k  M<iod  in  Ii»nia« 
EM  «»f  th«*  pun*  hliMrtl  of  ohl  K4»me  in  Italy,  few,  if 
any,  ran  lMia**t.  lVrlui|HS  if  the  ai'tuid  « thntiki;;iral 
hi*«t<ir\*  otuld  Im*  tni4.*e«l,  then-  U  nitm*  of  it  in  hoth 
eitM-H  ill  II  nu\«-<l  i»tat4'  than  one  mi^rht  at  tirnt  fiU|i|M«it% 
hut  then-  raiinot  Im*  a  d«>uht  that  the  overrunning  «»f 
biith  rountrieH  hy  iH^rtheni  lairliananii  haA  |H*uetrat4^ 
di-t-ply  iiit4i  i-v«*r%'  |«irt  of  eui*h.  StilL  wrnie  of  tlie 
clmnu'ti'ri<»tii'A  remain,  and  we  may  ntxijmiM*  tln'm 
uii«h-r  vari«iu<«  fimiui  ahiH»t  i*ver\'wherf.  AikI  thu^^ 
thi'  <tre<*k  ami  I^tin  citixeiiA,  an  each  exhihitn  Honn*  i»f 
th«'  Mn'n*rth  aiMi  much  of  the  weakiieM  i»f  liitf  ffreat 
axii*e?it4»rN  an-  to  a  eerluin  t-xtent  coiii|«inilik*  an  tlanr 
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fore&thers  were.  The  relative  difference  now  trace- 
able between  the  two  is  perhaps  smaller  than  the  abso- 
lute difference  that  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  either. 
The  Greek  is  the  navigator;  and,  when  convenient, 
the  smuggler,  or  even  the  pirate.  The  Roman  both 
cultivates  the  soil,  and  when  he  associates  and  lives  in 
towns,  he  organises  and  improves.  The  Greek  assumes 
the  eastern,  the  Roman  the  western  form  of  civilisa- 
tion. Each  of  them  loves  liberty ;  but  the  Greek  has 
not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  the  Italian  in  comprehending 
its  true  nature  in  modem  times,  and  perhaps  is  not 
likely  to  do  so.  The  cultivation  everywhere,  as  well 
as  the  style  of  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  in  the  two 
countries,  and  the  appearance  of  the  population,  clearly 
show  how  very  fiir  the  Italian  is  in  all  respects  the 
more  practical  and  accomplished  citizen.  As  the  Italian 
becomes  happier,  he  not  only  cultivates  better  and 
earns  more,  but  he  evidently  spends  more,  and  enjoys 
himself  more  openly.  No  longer  now  cowed  and 
melancholy,  hoarding  his  little  gains,  and  hardly 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  a  profit  in  any  other 
way  than  begging  and  cheating,  even  the  lowest  and 
the  poorest  are  more  independent  and  more  hopefiil. 
They  also  enjoy  more  luxuries. 

It  will  always  be  a  question  how  fiir  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  and,  indeed,  of  the  Morea  and 
Epirus  can  properly  be  regarded  as  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  That  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca 
were  absolutely  left  without  a  single  inhabitant  by 
the  Turks,  that  most  parts  of  Corfii  and  Santa  Maura 
were  in  like  manner  rendered  desolate,  and  that  the 
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olil  (ln*«*k  i'li-iiifiit,  if  it  rxiMit  ut  iiIK  in  in  Lninuiiii, 
tlMD'  \*  |mtIui|m  littlr  (hiiiht.  IWit  ntilK  in  tin*  fmv  t»f 
ull  tiuit  iiuiy  In*  iirjrui'iK  it  M-«*tn«4  iin|MKviiliU*  that  uU 
till'  tniilitiiiiiH  iuhI  tli«*  liUipiii;?**  <*f  nn  cxtiiirt  |N-<i|»lt? 
nlmuM  In*  tiikrti  |MMM*9tfiion  uf  hy  n  iiiixctl  ruvv  who 
niiiHt  hiiv«*  hml  mnnv  haif^Uifiv  uf  their  own  aiul  m»iiic 
nutiotuility  of  which  t4i  In-  |in»ii(l.  The  itihiihit^uitH  of 
Gnin*  himI  tin*  iftLiiulj*  huvi*  loti^  fully  lM*licvi-«l  thnii* 
iM'lvi-ii  t4i  Im>  (in-t-kM.  Tlu'y  an*  c«iiivinc(-(l  tliut  they 
n-tniti  mniw  of  the  liltMNl  of  tliat  iniprhty  |ii-<»|>h*,  few 
in  niinilNT«  hut  mi;rhty  in  intt-lh*ct,  in  tlu-ir  m'tuM; 
of  fnn*«Kinu  und  in  iirtn: — tluit  |n*«i|iIi*  who  liuvi*  lN*<'n 
tin*  lH'nN*«t  of  ttll  nation?*  fmta  tht*  tiirlifitt  hi!«t4»r}' 
«if  civiliziitioii.  Inferior  thev  niav  Im*  and  an*  to  tlu'ir 
pn-nt  anc«*i*torH  in  tnurh  tliat  iH  «*.HM*ritiaL  hut  tht-  iiiaMi 
uf  thi*  |N-o|ili-  an*  Htill  not  witlnmt  many  virtue.s  and 
tin-  niotlr  in  which  th«*  <in-<'ki«  of  Gnnvc*  lon^  iMin* 
with  tlu*  tyninny  of  their  llavariiui  kin^,  and,  luivinj? 
thmwn  it  t»lf,  wait^nl  in  |Nitient  nVi;;iuition  till  their 
kin;:duin  enuM  Im-  fully  «»rpuii<<e<L  niu^t  always  Im.* 
n'ckiini^l  to  thi-ir  ^^^n^t  onnlit.  Few,  if  any  |N^ipK% 
who  luwl  U'^-n  eni"»lie<l  under  a  p>vennnent  at  once 
di-*«|H>tic,  vriud,  and  cimteniptthle,  fur  thirty  y«*ani« 
and  luid  l»y  a  yiuddm  i-tfort  thmwn  off  the  inculiu«i« 
r(»uld  n'liuiin  calm  luid  e\|M-ctant  not  mdy  fi>r  wii'kn 
hut  niontliN  whilr  the  ^n-at  |Miwi-n*  tif  Kun>|N*  wen* 
uluipin;;  their  futun-  di-»tiny.  (tnive  and  the  <ini'k 
kiniriloin  of  the  niidilh*  api*  wiui  lianllv  a  mditv,  aiul 
ciiuld  not  Htaiitl;  hut  an  union  of  tla*  |N*o|desi  i»|N-ukin); 
the  (in-f-k  laiiffuap*,  holding;  tiie  taith  of  tin*  <tn'«*k 
tMuin*li.   and   imhrn^l   with   tin*  spirit    of   liU-rty.    all 
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willing  to  combine,  and  anxious  to  become  one  strong 
nation,  is  an  idea  that  cannot  be  despised,  and  ought 
not  to  be  unpossible. 

It  is  not  a. pleasant  reflection  that  what  England 
has  done  for  and  in  the  Ionian  islands  during   the 
half  century  they  have  been  under  her  protection, 
has  not  tended  to  bring  out  much  of  the  better  part 
of  the  national  character  of  the  people.     This  may 
be  owing  to  the  misgovemment  that  long  left  the 
whole  management  of  afi&irs  in  the  hands   of  the 
old  oligarchy;   and  in  this   England  has  not   done 
its  duty.     In  every  island  I  was  told  that  during 
this  period  there  had  been  little  justice  and  no  real 
protection.      The  lower  classes — ^the  labourers  and 
the  useful  workers — ^were  left  to  the  cruel  tender 
mercies  of  those  whose  firm  determination  it  was 
to  absorb  everything.     Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  even  now  the  customs  are  so  little  changed;  the 
dress  is  so  bad,   the   evidences  of  material  comfort 
so  small,  and  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  English  association  so  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted.    And  the  people  of  the  Ionian  islands,  un- 
like the  people  of  Italy,  have  not  been  taught.     Cer- 
tainly, the  latter  are  not  yet  thoroughly  instructed, 
although  knowledge  of  every  kind  is  advancing  rapidly ; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Italians  should 
have  been  behind  hand  in  this  respect,  and  none  why 
the  lonians  should.     It  is  clear,  that  had  the  islands 
been  fairly  and  reasonably  governed  from  the  beginning 
of  our  rule,  they  could  not  now,  after  so  many  years, 
exhibit  so  small  a  result.     A  sound  and  regular  system, 
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if  established  and  adhered  to,  would  doubtless  by  this 
time  have  grown  to  be  a  part  of  themselves.  So  fer, 
then,  the  comparison  of  Ionia  with  modern  Italy  is 
painful  and  discreditable  to  the  English  as  a  people, 
and  the  uncpmfortable  feeling  tliat  this  is  the  case, 
produces  an  impression  not  easily  shaken  off. 

But  is  it  not  the  ca'^e,  that  the  natives  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  whatever  admixture  of  Greek  and  Albanian 
and  Venetian  they  may  consist  of,  are  unteachable, 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful?  I  do  not  thiidv  so.  That 
they  are  for  the  most  pail,  untaught  is  certain,  and 
that  they  are  thus  unable  to  see  even  the  tendency  of 
what  has  been  done  for  them  that  is  really  good,  is  also 
true.  Not  seeing  that  they  have  gained  much,  they 
are  not  veiy  likely  to  be  grateful,  or  to  desire  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  kind  of  protecting  government. 
Whether,  having  been  longer  in  a  slavish  condition, 
oppressed  by  all  the  hordes,  civilised  and  uncivilised, 
that  have  poured  over  and  occupied  Europe  for  two 
thousand  five  himdred  years,  they  are  more  crushed — 
the  iron  has  more  deeply  entered  their  soul — than  is 
the  case  with  the  Italians,  may  be  a  pouit  worth  con- 
sidering. They  have  certainly  seemed  more  difficult 
to  lift  up,  and  being  formed  into  a  piiople,  they  show 
fewer  elements  of  self-management  and  the  power  to 
govern  themselves  wisely  and  well.  It  is  a  very 
serious  and  interesting  question,  whether,  under  these 
cu'cumstauccs,  the  people  of  the  main  land  of  Greece 
having  effected  their  freedom  from  the  Turks,  and 
then  having  fallen  under  a  hardly  less  mischievous 
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and  demoralising  oppression  under  their  late  king,  are 
now  really  in  a  state  to  benefit  by  and  benefit  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ionian  Islands,  who  are  children  in 
self-government,  and  who  yet  by  their  position,  and  by 
the  handling  and  treatment  of  England,  .have  become 
rich,  and,  in  a  material  sense,  flourishing.  WiU  the 
Islands  retain  their  wealth-producing  powers?  Will 
the  government  of  Athens  keep  in  check  the  trouble- 
some orators  who  have  brought  about  the  union? 
Will  the  mass  of  the  people,  left  to  the  old  oligarchy, 
long  endure  oppression  without  resistance?  These 
are  the  questions  to  be  solved.  They  are  practical 
questions  of  no  small  importance.  On  their  solution 
must  depend  the  justification  of  the  proposed  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  Islands,  to  form  part  of  a  well- 
governed  country,  whose  capital  is  Athens. 

What  have  the  English  Governments  done,  and  what 
have  they  left  undone  in  the  Ionian  Islands  during  the 
term  of  their  Protectorate?  No  doubt  much  might 
be  said  truly  and  effectively  on  both  sides ;  but,  with- 
out going  into  details,  there  are  some  fiicts  that  it  is 
right  to  bear  in  mind.  They  have  made  roads,  which 
the  natives  hardly  seem  inclined  to  keep  in  repair. 
They  have  supplied  the  towns  with  water,  and  they 
have  greatly  improved  the  streets,  the  public  buildings, 
the  harbours,  and  the  defences.  They  have  latterly 
taught  the  people  to  respect  and  understand  justice. 
They  have,  as  a  government,  dealt  with  perfect  feimess 
to  all  classes ;  and  they  have  done  much  to  check  both 
lawless  violence  and  that  perpetual  Utigation,  which  is 
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M)  common  in  tlio  Houth  of  Kum|)c  gcnonilly.  In  uli 
tli«**M*  n*4[»ivt4  tlii*vluivc  uttcniltft  t4i  thi*  iniitrriul  wants 
of  till*  |N'«i|il«*,  nnil  <l«*<«i*rv«*  cn^tiit  urooniin;;ly. 

Hii  till*  i»tlii*r  IuuhL  ihey  tiuvr  tM>U  till  Litrly,  iO 
cnroiinip-il  ;:i-u«-r.il  i*<luo;ition  uinon;;  nil  cLumch  an  to 
Htn'n^nlii'n  tin*  int4*ll«vtiuU  cluinict4»r  of  tin*  |H*<»|>le. 
Tlii'y  liiivis  in  fiwt*  k«*|>t  hU  cla-im'Tt  in  the  condition  of 
oliiliin*n«  Ml  that  tlirv  an-  not  much  moru  fittt-d  t«»con- 
duot  thi-ir  own  atfairs  tluui  thi*v  wi-n*  lialf  a  crntun' 
a;jo.  By  t^io  Mion  ^^nuifin;;  tlu-m  the  |m»wct  to  <lo 
th<*m*M*lvc-ftluimi  and  liy  rluvkin^f  UM*fiiI  ni»ii4un*3S  tliry 
liav«*  alt4ip*th«T  Hto|>|M-«l  the  pni^nvMi  tliat  would  by  thi« 
titno  liave  alti-n^d  tin*  wIkiU*  Mtatc  of  aiicicty,  luid  more 
tluui  ten  yeani  wm*  alKmlutely  waMt4-«l,  owinj;  to  the 
inciim|M*tenry  «if  Konl  lli^h  i*oniniiM%i«»neni  a|i|iointe<l 
t4i  Mi|NTinti-ntl  thi*  atiuim  of  the  countn*.  The  if«laJMl« 
Wen*,  arul  are,  inurh  ni«»iv  tit  to  Im*  pivem4*<l  l»y  a  ilie- 
tiitiir,  than  hv  a  r«>nAtifution  Mieh  lut  tliev  ntiw  |H»«iM"««; 
hut  had  till  y  Ini*ii  lin»ii:;ht  l»v  ile;fre«*H  to  enjoy  the 
fni*<lom  <:niiit4-«l  to  thi-ni  in  IH-IK,  it  ih  4|tiit4*  |HiHi«i)»le 
that  thi'V  nii'dit  hv  ihi**  tim«*  liavr  Uin  fitti-4l  for  it. 

Till*  ;rniit  tiiiilt  of  thr  |N^i]ili'  iiiiw  i4  the  |iertinm*ity 
with  whieh  llii-y  ;:i\i-  up  i  ven*  othiT  employniriit,  if 
tli«y  ran  iiiiiy  ohtaiii  a  |»hiei»  iiiidrr  ;r*»Vi'ninient,  Imw* 
i-MT  Miudl.  Ki»r  th«*  eluuiee  of  d<»inir  tlii.«%,  thi'V  will 
Hiii'riliii-  itll\lhill:^^  TIh-v  an*  al^i  i-xtn-nii'lv  li»iul  of 
|a*lilit-al  iiitliti  III*!-,  and  lia\«'lH*«*ti  known  to  upeinl  larve 
f»iirii«  in  many  of  tin-  i<«LiniU  to  i^riMin*  tlh'ir  n*tiini  to 
till'  A«*w!iii»lv.  Thi««  kiml  of  hrilnT\'  miirlit  Urffeetii* 
:ill\  kn<a'ki-«l  oil  till'  Ill-aid  hv  di<^<«»lvili;r  the  Awn>iiiI»Iv, 
and  |>nH-i*«-«liii;.'  In  a  n*M'Itrti«»ii.  at  iiitenaLinot  ver)  di.v 
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taut.  It  is  thought,  that  if  it  were  not  for  votes  pur- 
chased by  the  agitators,  the  character  of  the  Assembly 
would  be  very  diflFerent  from  what  it  is,  and  greatly 
improved.  Numerous  anecdotes  were  told  me  that 
support  this  view. 

The  probable  result  of  annexation  with  Greece,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  passed  over  in  considering  the 
future  of  the  Ionian  Islands.     To  understand  it,  a  short 
accoimt  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  is  essential  to  the  English  reader 
who  has  not  visited  the  islands;  and,  although  some- 
thing of  this  has  been  given  here  and  there  in  several 
previous  chapters,  we  may  now  with  advantage  con- 
sider  the  whole  subject.     When  the  general  vote  shall 
be  taken  of  the  whole  population  of  the  islands,  it  will 
be  almost  unanimous  in  &vour  of  annexation.     It  is 
equally  certain,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  intelligent  and  instructed  persons  dwelling  in  tlie 
towns,  will  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  nervous  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  want  of  patriotism,  combined  with 
a  sense  that  if  the  thing  is  to  be  it  ought  to  be  accepted 
willingly.     On  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  of  the 
lower  classes  will  certainly  vote  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  protection, 
thinking  that  much  of  their  poor  condition  must  arise 
from  political  causes,  though  it  is  clearly  traceable 
to  causes  altogether  local.     Of  course,   there  are  a 
number  of  demagogues,  and  a  proix)rtionate  number 
of  idle  persons  who  are  excited  by  foolish  talking. 
The  demagogues  vnU.  influence  the  towns,  and  mere 
love  of  change  will  have  much  the  same  effect  in  the 
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villufToft;  ftir  thrre,  an  wi*ll  an  in  towii.s  then*  ure  ulwayn 
mort'  tulkfni  Uuin  d<itTN.  Th«*rf  in,  laiwuvcr,  and  thin 
fiii^lit  nut  t4i  hi*  tiv<*rl«N»k<*(l«  a  nutii»iuil  |Mirty  of  in* 
»tnirt<*«l  and  w«*II-intonncd  tin*i*kis  who  n*idlv  and 
lii»n«-Mly  fi*i'I  ttuit  th«'ir  |Nith  in  the*  futunr  lieii  in  union 
with  n  i*ountn\  of  which  lht*y  form  ii  |Nirt  by  kuifrua{;e« 
rt'Iiptin  nnd  ffi'Iui^. 

Whrn  w<*  anni*  to  divith?  thr  |)oi>uh&lion  of  the*  t«iwn 
of  Corfu,  we  find  not  nxm*  tlian  a  thinl  to  Im*  i*«ini{io9ied 
of  Itn-fkis  and  of  thcnu  only  a  Hnuill  nunibiT  of  families 
an-  i*«lucat«-<l  and  wt-U  |in»vid4-«l  for.  M<Mt  of  thi'M*  arv 
H'tnarkahly  pKiiHaiit  luid  ojM'ti  in  their  mannens  and  are 
|M*rhn|R(  anion;;  the*  Ut4t  H|Mrinu*nH  of  (inn-ki*  that  could 
In*  found.  With  frw  exccptioius  thfv  would  proluMy 
dfinur  to  imnitiluifc  nnno.xaticHi:  if  aitk<*«l  privately 
tht-ir  opinion  l»y  |M-r«on.H  in  whotii  thry  tuul  confidt-nce, 
hut  fi'W,  Vi*r\*  fi'W.  would  o|N*tdy  wy  !*o.  Thr  fm-al 
nuijttrity  of  thr  (int-k.s  )ruidi-«l  {lurtly  hy  tuitional 
fi^*lin;;,  and  |itirtly  l»y  tin*  priiMs  whi»  di-Mrt*  to  lie 
cofint-«*t<-<l  with  thrir  own  |M*opli'  on  the  tiuiin  land,  will 
thi'ii  nally  ih*Mn*  that  tin*  Kn^li*ih  »»houl«l  hiivc. 

liut  mif'-thinl  of  the  inhaliitiuif.4  an-  tli-wn,  and  iuive 
lonu'  Ini'Ii  wrll  tntifiil.  and  idlnwiil  evrr\*  lilM-rtv. 
Thi-*M-,  if  ill  <in-«r«*  if*N'lf.  wmild  rrrtaiiilv  not  In*  aMe 
to  n-taiii  thrir  |Mriition,  and  niay,  |H-rlia|M,  U*  »ul»j«vt 
to  [M'pMM'iititui,  if  Iff)  whi*n*  th«*y  an*  tindtr  tin*  n«*w 
<tn«'k  ;:<»vt'mni4-nt.  .\wiin*  of  thi<s  thi'V  woiihi  not  of 
thrfii-N'Ivi*^  di*<»in*  a  rliaiip-,  hut  timid  liy  tuttun*,  they 
will  hanlly  «Lin*  tn  op|ii>iN*  it. 

Thr  n-nmiiiin;;  thinl  an-  f«in'i);!H*n«.  Si»me  of'  them 
may  Im*  i'\|ii-ct«-d  to  advocate  clunj^e,  for  the  km*  of 
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change,  but  they  would  certainly  suffer  by  the  transfer 
of  the  island.  The  large  sums  annually  spent  in  the 
islands,  especially  in  Corfu,  by  the  army  and  navy 
departments,  are  supplemented  by  the  private  expenses 
of  officers  and  their  femilies,  by  the  outlay  of  those 
numerous  English  gentlemen  who  bring  their  yachts 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  trade  arising  exclu- 
sively from  EngUsh  occupation.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Corfu,  there  were  four  large  war  ships,  the 
Edgar  (carrying  the  Admiral's  flag),  the  Queen,  the 
Shannon,  and  the  Trafalgar,  all  in  the  harbour  at  the 
same  time,  and  during  my  stay  one  was  paid  off.  A 
sum  of  about  £3,000  was  thus  set  at  the  disposal  of  a 
parcel  of  men,  most  of  whom  would  immediately  go  on 
shore  and  squander  the  greatest  part  of  their  wages. 
The  English  sailor  has  not  altered  much  in  this  respect, 
and  the  importance  of  an  event  of  this  kind  happening 
from  time  to  time  in  a  small  town  may  be  imagined. 
Everything  at  Corfu  is  unnaturally  dear,  a  result  also 
clearly  traceable  to  British  occupation. 

The  condition  of  the  villagers,  and  the  method  of 
managing  landed  property,  must  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, if  we  would  understand  the  probable  effect  of 
annexation.  The  tenure  of  land  is  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  working  classes,  and  is  in  so  far  unpopular. 
I  speak  now  of  Corfu.  In  this  important  island,  which 
could  well  hold  and  feed  a  population  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  (a  thousand  to  the  square  mile),  and  which, 
according  to  historical  accounts,  has  been  peopled 
to  this  extent,  the  population,  in  1861,  excluding 
foreigners,  was  64,220,   and  the  foreigners   (almost 
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entirely  confined  to  the  town)  amounted  to  an  addi- 
tional 6,500.  The  total  population  of  the  villages  in 
1860  was  45,214,  including  foreij,'nei-3.  The  suri'ace 
of  the  island  cannot  be  estimated  to  contain  less  than 
125,000  acres  of  available  liuid,  allowing  about  20,000 
for  imcultivable  aiid  waste  districts.  Witb  these  figures, 
it  may  be  f]iought  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sti-ength 
tor  proper  cultivation;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  Lu-ge  projwrtion  of  the  land  is  occu|)ied  by  the 
olive,  which  is  not  in  any  way  attended  to,  except  when 
it  becomes  necessaiy  to  pick  up  tlie  fallen  truit  from 
the  ground,  there  is  really  comparatively  little  done  in 
the  way  of  agriculture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  in  Corfu,  that  idraost  every 
grown  male  in  the  island  has  some  land,  or  some  rights 
over  land.  These  consist  imrtly  in  olive  gi-oves,  and 
partly  in  cultivable  lands,  which  again  are  either  co- 
vered with  old  vines  or  are  arable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  divisions  of  land  whatever  in  the  olive  groves, 
and  the  oldest  inhabitant  has  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
case  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  particular 
trees.  So  much  13  this  property  divided,  that  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates 
of  Corfu  that  in  his  own  estate  there  were  cert^i  trees 
entirely  surrounded  by  his  propei-t^',  tlmt  belonged  to 
some  small  proprietors.  Even  tJie  vineyards  are  not 
!iiC|iarated  by  fences,  but  they  are  generally  small  and 
distinguishable. 

The  descent  of  hmd  is  to  the  mns  equally,  the 
daughters  being  provided  with  a  dower  si-cured  on 
the  estate.     Tliia  of  itself  iiisurus  the  creation  of  wiy 
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complicated  claiins  on  the  land.  These  are  multiplied 
by  the  necessity  that  generally  exists  for  the  cultivator 
to  raise  capital,  by  hypothecating  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  share.  Thus  the  land  becomes  overloaded 
with  burdens;  and  practically,  in  every  village  there 
are  a  few  monied  men  who  hold  possession  of  the  land 
by  their  clauns  arising  from  small  loans.  The  actual 
cultivator  is  completely  in  the  power  of  such  men^ 
who  are  said  to  take  undue  advantage  of  their  position, 
and  become  the  real  mastera  and  managers  of  every- 
thing. 

Owing  to  the  universal  division  of  property,  no  one 
in  the  island  is  without  a  resource.  Even  those  who 
live  entirely  in  the  towns,  and  keep  shops  or  carry  on 
the  various  professions,  are  all  land  owaers,  or  hold 
claims  on  land ;  and  even  the  very  poorest  and  most 
miserable  villager  is  provided  for  after  a  feshion,  when 
he  has  no  means  of  obtaining  work  jfrom  without  and 
is  not  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  But  these  poor  proprie- 
tors may  be  said  to  work  with  millstones  round  their 
necks.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  very  well 
disposed  towards  those  by  whom  they  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  and  persecuted. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  probable  result  of  a  sudden 
change  on  this  part  of  the  population  of  Corfu.  The 
protection  being  removed,  and  the  country  left  to  itself 
for  a  time,  the  villagers  will  soon  feel  that  the  firm 
hand  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  is  no  longer 
there ;  and  they  will  ask  themselves,  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  for  them  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  that  one  of  the  early  results 
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of  this  change  of  dynasty,  if  hastjly  made,  mny  be  a 
rising  of  the  villagers  agmnst  the  small  capitaliats; 
and  tliat  in  this  way  anarchy  and  the  elements  of  a 
servile  war  may  be  inti-oduced,  and  help  to  comjilicate 
the  difficulties  that  will  be  felt  ui  combimng  tlie  Greek 
and  island  customs  and  institutions. 

Another  almost  equally  dangerous  and  troublesome 
result  may  probably  follow,  and  may  not  be  long  in 
commencing.  The  wai'like  and  half  savage  tribes  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Albania  have  always  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
^vill  hardly  let  slip  such  an  op[>ortumty  of  booty  as 
will  be  presented,  if  Corfii  is  left  without  British  bay- 
onets. In  every  age,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present  century,  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  islands 
has  been  marked  by  incursions  of  these  neighbours. 
The  distance  is  so  smalt  and  the  temptation  so  great^ 
that  the  result  is  almost  inevitable. 

What  I  have  here  stud  with  regard  to  Corfu  will 
apply  in  some  measure  to  the  other  islands.  There 
is,  perhaps,  httle  or  no  danger  of  attack  from  without, 
BO  fiir  as  they  are  concerned;  but  the  squabbles  be- 
tween the  peasantry  and  the  rich  capiudists  caimot  be 
expected  to  terminate  without  much  disturbance  of 
tJie  public  pence.  How  far  the  formation  of  a  national 
guard  may  keep  doivn  imy  tendency  to  riot  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  classea,  remains  to  be  seen.  Cepha- 
lonia  has  generally  proved  the  moat  permanently- 
troublesome  and  stubbom  of  the  islands;  and  Zante 
that  which  most  easily  takes  offence. 

Such  are  among  the  reasons  why,  for  tlie  sake  of 
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the  Ionian  people,  and  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  duty 
imposed  upon  the  English  at  the  present  time  to  judge 
and  act  for  these  people,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent^ 
it  would  seem  unfidr  and  undesirable  that  the  protec- 
tion should  too  suddenly  cease.  There  should  be  a 
very  well  established  government  at  Athens,  and  a 
very  clear  understanding  as  to  how  the  islands  will 
be^ro.^.  A  ^  L  efleetive  »a«o»al  ^ 
should  not  only  exist,  but  the  people  should  have  con- 
fidence in  its  strength  before  the  exchange  is  made. 

Another  question  remains  to  be  considered: — ^how 
far  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England  that  these  islands, 
which  have  for  fifty  years  been  under  her  care,  should 
cease  to  occupy  her  attention.  Practically,  the  granting 
the  constitution  of  1848,  by  giving  over  the  manage- 
ment of  afiairs  to  men,  many  of  whom  are  mere  political 
agitators,  has  greatly  shaken  the  hold  we  had  previously 
possessed.  This  measure  also  diminished  greatiy  the 
power  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  roads, 
made  under  the  rule  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  at  a 
time  when  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  may  be  said 
to  have  been  an  absolute  monarch,  have  hardly  been 
kept  even  in  decent  repair  since  the  new  constitution ; 
and  although  this  year  a  sum  has  been  granted  to  im- 
prove them,  it  has  only  been  after  a  hard  struggle.* 
The  marshes,  which  might  have  been  drained  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  whole  population,  are  now 
worse  than  ever;  and  in  all  other  matters,  the  per- 

*  The  last  money  voted  for  the  roads  was  thrown  away  in  open 
jobbing  for  election  purposes. 
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mission  and  power  to  govern  themselves  haa  resulted 
in  a  falling  off  in  the  prosperity  of  the  islands.  It  is 
to  be  hojied  that  the  experience  thus  gained  in  self 
government  may  bear  fruit  when  the  people  are  united 
to  Greece ;  but  it  is  more  to  be  hoped  than  expected, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  recent  bcha^ur  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

As  a  military  station,  it  has  been  said  that  Corfu, 
and  the  islands  generally,  are  of  great  value.  That 
Corfu  is  a  valuable  naval  station,  has  never  beenj 
doubted  or  denied ;  but  tliat  it  is  really  wanted  by  or| 
is  necessary  to  England,  has  not  been  proved.  Pro- 
bably, one  great  reason  of  its  iinpoi-tance  to  us,  lies  ini 
the  feet,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  it  might  be' 
both  troublesome  and  mischievous.  If  Greece  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  the  fortifications  and  occupy  the 
forts,  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  her's;  but 
if  Corfu,  in  the  occupation  of  Greece,  might  become 
French  or  Russian  at  short  notice,  it  would  certauily 
be  better  that  all  the  strong  places  should  be  dwmantled 
and  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  isknds  that  affect 
England  in  a  mihtary  or  naval  sense.  With  a  few 
cruisers  in  the  eastern  Meditenmneau,  piracy  is  kept 
down  and  aU  the  coast  kept  in  order.  There  would 
seem  to  be  nothmg  but  Corfu  worthy  of  consideration 
for  purposes  of  offence  or  defence. 
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I  HAVE  not  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  any  general 
account  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  a  group,  because, 
although  connected  by  government,  they  are  singularly 
distinct  in  almost  all  points, — physical,  historical,  and 
political.  They  are  not  near  each  other ;  and  though, ' 
with  the  exception  of  Cerigo,  they  seem  to  form  an 
insular  system  belonging  to  the  western  shores  of  the 
Albanian  and  Grecian  land,  this  system  includes  also, 
geographically,  though  not  ethnologically,  the  Dalma- 
tian islands  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 

But  having  described  each  island  separately,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  in  a  concluding  chapter,  to  put  together  a 
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few  remarks  that  apply  to  all;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  islands  are  about  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  and  become  an  integral  portion  of  a  new 
Greek  kingdom,  this  seems  the  more  necessary. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  mediieval  and  modem  history 
of  the  islands,  although,  as  the  Venetian  occupation 
and  government  have  greatly  influenced  the  population 
and  habits  of  the  people,  the  reader  should  be  aware, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  principal  facts  concerning  that 
period.  The  modem  history  may  be  said  to  date  in 
each  island  from  a  time  when  there  was  hardly  any 
remaining  population — the  ancient  inliabitants  having 
been  swept  away,  partly  because  of  the  Ottoman  per- 
secutions and  partly  because  of  the  facilities  for  piracy 
the  islands  once  afforded.  The  recent  history  is  that 
of  the  last  half  centmy,  since  they  have  been  under 
British  protection.  All  these  histories  have  been 
written ;  and  the  ancient  history,  though  obscure,  has 
not  been  neglected.  It  has  too  Uttle  tO  do  with  tlie 
present  state  of  the  islands  to  aifect  the  present  ques- 
tion, and  where  of  special  interest,  it  has  ab-eady  been 
alluded  to  in  pre\ious  chapters. 

The  society  of  the  islands,  when  they  were  first 
brought  under  English  management,  seems  to  have 
involved  in  each  a  separate  obgarchy,  consisting  of  the 
old  Venetian  families,  and  a  plebs,  made  up  of  a  mixed 
race  of  Albanians,  Greeks  from  various  islands,  Sclaves 
from  the  east  and  Italians  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  All  these  were  hardly  so  much  mingled  aa 
discordantly  placed  together  in  the  same  locality. 
Villages  rarely  contained  more  than  a  few  families. 
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Strangers  in  blood  would  hardly  associate, 
cally,  law  was  neglected  and  set  aside,  if  even  it  could 
be  said  to  exist ;  and  justice  had  little  to  do  with  law, 
which,  if  used  at  all,  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  to  grind  and  destroy  the  poor.     The  whole  of  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ruling  femilies,  and 
was  jealously  preserved  by  every  means  available.        . 
It  was  no  easy  task  that  the  first  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner found  set  before  him,  when  he  undertook  to 
give  a  constitution  to  a  people  who  did  not  connect 
with  the  idea  of  liberty  one  such  practical  notion  as 
with  us  is  considered  essential  to  its  very  nature. 
Liberty  to  oppress  and  do  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes — ^Uberty  to  murder,  and  rob,  and  defame, 
on  that  of  the  lower.     This  was  all  that  was  under- 
stood by  the  sacred  word.    What  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
did  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done.     He 
sketched  out  a  system  capable  of  being  worked  at  the 
time,  and  likely  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  masses  and 
curb  the  greediness  of  the  ruling  families.     A  certain 
amount  of  education  he  secured  for  all  classes;  he 
gave  a  certain  appearance  of  power,  hardly  admitting 
of  much  wrong  being  done ;  and  above  all,  he  insisted 
on  strict  justice,  at  least  in  the  higher  courts.     These 
matters  once  secured,  the  people,  he  thought,  would 
soon  become  fit  for  free  institutions.     So  long  as  this 
scheme  was  properly  administered  it  answered  its  pur- 
pose thoroughly;  and  though  not  without  errors,  it 
at  any   rate   worked   well.     But  it  was  not  always 
properiy  administered;  for  some  commissioners  were 
careless  and  some  were  crotchetty.     At  List  came  the 
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revolutionary  fever  of  1848;  and,  to  n  people  Imrely 
rising  into  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  law  and 
right,  it  was_  then_  thoiight  fit  4»  entrust  the  task  of 
governing  themseli'jes.     That  this  was  an  error,  has  ( j^ 
since  been  generally  ndnutted ;  but  it  was  not  seen  till  I 
too  late.     There  is  little  wonder  that  the  civilisation  ' 
of  the  islands  was  thus  thrown  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  that  the  original  system,  badly  carried 
out  as  it  was,  made  way  for  one  theoretically  superior, 
but  practically  verj'  inferior. 

Unfortunate  as  the  change  was,  the  evil  iras  greatly 
increased  by  the  speedy  removal  of  its  promoter,  Lord 
Seaton,  wlio,  being  an  able  and  a  firm  man,  might  in 
time  have  guided  the  weak  and  tremlding  hands  of 
the  Republic  in  the  right  way.  The  appointment  of 
a  new  Lord  High  Comraisaioner,  little  accustomed  to 
govern,  but  especially  unacquainted  with  this  people 
and  their  history,  resulted  in  the  commission  of  a  series 
of  political  blunders,  which  greatly  interfered  ivith  the 
material  progress  of  the  islands,  and  even  threatened 
to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  society.  It  lias 
taken  some  years  to  put  matters  once  more  in  a  fair 
course;  and  perhaps,  after  another  generation,  had  the 
British  rule  continued,  pro\'ided  always  that  it  liad 
been  mlmhiistercd  judiciously,  the  people  might  reason- 
ably and  hopefully  have  been  left  to  themselves. 

The  nature  of  the  British  rule,  and  the  constitution 
under  which  the  islands  is  now  governed,  is  very  pe- 
culiar, and  appenja  highly  comphji.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  works  better  than  theoretically  could 
be  thought  possible;  but  still  it  is  both  complex  and 
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cumbrous.  It  consists  of  a  separate  municipal  govern- 
ment for  each  island,  the  head  of  the  municipaUty  re- 
presenting the  whole  body,  and  controlled  by  an  official 
representative  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who 
is  called  the  Resident.  Without  the  sanction  of  the 
Resident,  the  acts  of  the  municipal  council  are  abso- 
lutely void  and  of  no  force. 

In  each  island  the  government  is  local ;  but  there  is 
a  control  in  all  matters  of  expenditure  and  general 
policy,  exercised  by  the  *  GeijeraLAssembly,'  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  all  the  islands,  elected  from 
tune  to  time,  according  to  the  constitution.  This  also 
is  controlled  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  higher  position  as  Commissioner,  is  also 
the  head  of  the  local  government,  or  Resident  of 
Corfii.  The  position  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
is  one  of  great  dignity  and  power ;  but  the  power  is  of 
a  restrictive  rather  than  active  kind.  He  can  do  much 
j  by  withholding  his  assent  to  measures  he  considers  un- 
j  desirable ;  but  he  can  hardly  insist  on  the  carrying  out 
i  of  any  measure  for  the  general  good.  The  voting  of 
the  public  money,  and  the  system  of  general  taxation, 
are  matters  concerning  which  he  may  suggest,  but  can 
do  nothing.  He  has  the  appointment  of  those  of  the 
law  officers,  including  judges,  who  are  natives  of  the 
islands,  but  there  are  also  two  judges  appointed  from 
England,  and  these,  of  course,  are  quite  independent. 
He  does  not  interfere  with  military  matters,  there 
being  always  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  command 
of  the  army  stationed  in  the  islands ;  and,  although  the 
General  Assembly  can  do  nothing  without  him,  and  he 
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haA  pniit  |M>wrr  in  many  wiv.h  in  tlw*  rcntnil  ;r«»v«'ni- 
mnit,  ihrn'  is  y«'t  a  Pn'Mclrnt  nf  thr  Itcpiililir,  t-ln-ttfl 
f«ir  a  t«*nii  of  yuins  and  <K.*cupyui;r  a  lii;rli  luid  in(lr|N*n- 
ilt-nt  iMiMtiun. 

It  will  1m*  t'vi<li*nt,  tlu*n,  tlmt  with  fu)  nmny  imli*iM*n- 
ilcnt  IkimIs  it  ifl  fMnm*timc.H  (litfirult  to  know  whrn*  tli«* 
pi>wrr  niilly  n'«*iilr-s.  Tl«^  Parliiimont  is  sutfirimtly 
fn*i*  to  allfiw  of  its  nirnilN*rs  to  nlmst-  tin*  wlioh*  worKL 
an«l  Kn;:liin«l  in  |iartiniLir  ;  it  ran  alvi  intcrfm'  with 
and  pnt  a  total  htnp  to  all  |iul»lic  hu>inr-«s  of  «-v«*n' 
kind,  and  n-ntli-r  tlu*  wlmlt*  iMipuIiition  t»f  thr  inlands 
di^<<iti«fi«i|.  ItH  |M»wcr  t<»  do  miM-liirf  i*4  rli(M*kt'd  hy 
tilt*  Lnni  IliLdi  (*oniniir«**iiin('r*s  vrto.  wliiili  in  iiIimh 
liiti',  antl  atlrits  all  Hct^  lui^Mtl  anil  Vutt*^  a;rn-«*il 
ti».  In  iMh  w:iv  Hinu'  «»f  t\\v  wurst  niivhirf  — tluit 
wlilih  \^  |H»«iitivr  nin  In*  pn-vt-ntt-d.  Still,  thr  pn*- 
M*nt*t*  nf  thnr  kin;:s  undi-r  hUih  i  ircuniHtanrrn,  in 
oiu*  Mnall  oiuntn*,  |«irtaki*rt  rathrr  «»f  th<*  otin|ilii*a- 
tionn  nf  Minn*  <»f  tin*  iiL-^ti-ni  p»vi*ninifntH  tluin  tlu! 
hiin|ilit-ity  fiiun«l  mnvi-nirnt  in  Wi-.^imi  Knro]M*;antl 
it  Mi-niH  l»v  nonutuiA  iinlikrlv,  a^  it  lum  iM-rn  fmind  not 

m  m 

unri>ninioii,  that  afTaim  Hliouhl  U*  MimrtinirA  hmii^ht 
to  u  di-aii  l«ii'k«  and  n.*«|iiirt'  tin*  intt-rfrnncc  «)f  tlu* 

i  Hw  thin;;  iAcliiir,  tluit  thr  I.onl  lli;:h  (*«inuni«*Monor, 
In  iiiiT)'  «»n  at  all  a  pivi'mni«-nt  m>  r«ini|ilii'ati*«l,  niu^t 
o»nil»in<*  niui'h  tinnnt-!%A,  tmiiM-r  and  knowlfii;:i*  of 
hiinuui  luitiin*.  Kxu'h  of  tlit*  m-vm  M*|«initi*  n'puKlii'i 
ri'|»ri*«t«'ni«-fl  in  th«*  to-ntTal  A^M-ndilv.  lia.H  its  own 
inunii'i|«d  ciiunril  ami  ••y*it«in  *•(  liN^al  pivomnimt, 
whiih  inUHt  U*  mi|m  nnt4-n«h-ti  frtiUi  hi-uih|iiart4*n;  ami 
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thus,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  Corfu,  the  chief  civil 
officer  has  to  keep  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  eveiy  where  around,  and  to  see  that 
in  no  case  is  the  general  system  interfered  with.  This 
is  managed  by  a  method  not  less  peculiar  and  anomalous 
than  that  adopted  in  Corfu  for  the  general  government 
Each  island  has  its  Resident,  its  commanding  officer, 
and  its  Regent — ^nominally  the  heads  of  the  political, 
military  and  civil  department ;  but  really  by  no  means 
so  simple,  and,  in  fact,  affording  a  close  parallel  to  the 
central  system,  Corfu  has,  indeed,  its  Regent  as  well 
as  the  President  of  the  republic,  and  the  functions  and 
duties  are  altogether  distinct ;  but,  in  the  other  islands, 
the  Regent  may  be  said  to  represent  the  President. 

The  position  of  the  Residents  in  the  islands  is  one  of 
responsibihty  and  power.  It  is  true,  that  like  the 
Lord  High  CommiLner  himself,  they  are  mmble  to 
force  the  people  xmder  their  rule  to  do  what  is  right, 
but  they  can  altogether  stop  any  commencement  of 
wrong ;  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  times,  when 
prudent,  sensible  and  right  meaning  men  occupy  the 
higher  posts  in  the  various  mimicipalities,  they  can 
bring  on  and  carry  the  measures  they  think  advisable. 
They  may  acquire  extreme  influence ;  and,  of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  unpopular,  or  inattentive  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  people,  they  may  be  tumble  to 
move.  They  not  only  possess  an  absolute  veto  on 
every  measure,  but  the  proces-verhal  of  each  day's  pro- 
ceedings of  the  municipality  must  be  signed  by  the 
Resident  within  the  day  in  order  that  it  should  be- 
come valid.       By    merely    delaying    this    signature, 
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therefore,  the  acts  of  the  mimicipality  for  the  day  are 
aimulled.  It  is  evident,  that  constant  and  extreme 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  functionary  are  ne- 
cessary, and  that  no  opportunity  should  be  loat. 
There  is,  as  might  he  expected,  an  inveterate  ten- 
dency to  jobbing  in  all  corporate  matters,  for  in  this 
way  alone  many  people  understand  the  advantage  of 
possessuig  official  appointments.  This  is  the  case,  not 
only  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  in  much  larger  and 
more  important  communities.  It  is  a  tendency, 
which,  if  checked  at  an  early  stage,  does  no  harm; 
hut,  as  it  crops  out  on  every  occasion,  the  work 
of  the  Resident,  who  must  look  forward  and  see  the 
probable  consequences  of  every  move,  is  certaiidy  no 
sinecure.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  firm  and 
kind,  the  resjiect  of  the  people  has  no  bounds.  All 
classes  are  quite  clever  enough  to  see  what  goes  on,  but 
few  of  them  would  have  firmness  to  act  in  the  right 
way ;  and  there  is  fear,  that  when  the  change  of  govern- 
ment is  effected,  and  Greeks  occupy  the  highest  and 
most  influential  posts,  the  result  will  at  first  be  very 
imsatisfactory. 

The  Residents  take  rank  immediately  after  the  Lord 
Commissioner,  and  possess  also  local  military  rank,  as 
Lieutenant-generals,  They  wear  an  official  dress  on 
state  occasions,  and  occasionally  hold  levees. 

The  police  system  of  tlie  islands,  as  at  present  estjib- 
Ushed,  is  simple,  and  very  efficacious.  By  its  agency, 
all  brigandage,  and  almost  all  crimes  of  any  miignitude, 
are  completely  held  in  check,  and  apparently  without 
exciting  invidious  feelings  among  the  lower  classes. 
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Each  village,  from  a  veiy  ancient  period,  has  been 
accustomed  to  admit  the  authority  of  a  Chief,  who, 
under  various  names  in  different  languages  and  dialects, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  whole  community.     This  chief  is  now  appointed 
from  head  quarters  in  each  island,  and  is  the  most  re- 
spectable and  often  the  most  wealthy  person  of  the 
village.     He  has  the  right  to  carry  arms,  and  is  gene- 
rally  seen  with  a  large  knife  in  his  belt.     He  is  even 
allowed  a  gun,  which  for  excellent  reasons  is  refused 
to  the  common  people.     Formerly  he  had  pistols,  but 
this  is  no  longer  permitted.     Under  this   Chief,  or 
Primate^  who  does  little,  and  receives  no  pay,  beyond 
a  few  fees  on  the  transfer  of  property,  there  is  a  Cap- 
tain of  fifty,  who  is  the  practical  head  of  whatever 
police  force  may  be  needed.     This  officer  is  often  not 
a  native  of  the  village ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  his  services 
are  at  the  command  of  government.     Under  him  again 
are  sergeants — Dec-archs — or  commanders  of  ten,  of 
whom  as  many  are  appointed  as  each  village  may 
require,  and  the  .ten  men  are  the  common  policemen. 
They  are  not  always  needed,  or  drawn  out,  but  they 
are  always  understood  to  be  available.     The  sergeant 
is  paid  according  to  his  duty.     He  has  to  escort  pri- 
soners, and  see  to  the  effective  working  of  the  system. 

Practically,  the  number  of  pohce  is  small,  but  theo- 
retically there  are  means  at  hand  for  the  estabhshment 
of  a  very  complete  system,  which  could  be  organised 
with  rapidity.  The  regular  pohce  constables  wear  a 
uniform,  and  are  drilled  as  soldiers.  They  are  consi- 
sidered  to  form  a  trustworthy  force,  available  for  any 
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piililir  <liHtiirlKiiu*i*.N  iiimI  an*  lN-lifV(il  to  U*  |M'rtri'tlv 
wi-ll  iifl\-«-t4i|  til  tlif  |init4*t'tiii;r  piVrniiiKiit. 

Iti-fon*  till*  <'Hialili.»liiii«'iit  f»f  thi»  |M»lirr  hy«*t<*in,  tlir 
i**LiM(l<«  Wfn*  aliiKmt  ulwavti  in  ii  Muti*  of  cllHturlHiiicr  ami 
iiiionili*.      I'lKlfT  it,  thrv  luivr  Intii  quirt  and  onlerlv. 

'Mm*  |«i*«H|ifirt  ^\>t«lll  and  tlu*  r»\>t«'ni  «if  |M»liri-|Nt<«M*ii 
in  tlu*  Ii»nian  I**Lin«U  in  |M*ciiliar  and  vrn*  tmulilrMiini*, 
f«|M  ruilly  in  ilu«M*  ^Liva  wlu-n  |m.*oi|M>rt«>  an-  lN*in;r  «-\i*r}'- 
wlirn*  rI<M*  alMiliHliiil.  It  in  t<M>  l«d«  tluit  a  ltriti>li 
«*tlii*«r,  htiition«*<l  at  (\ifiii,  ainnot  liiivir  tlir  i?*Lin«l  t«i 
pi  to  Kn;:Lind,  rl't  Italy,  whrrr  no  |Ntv«|iort  i.H  n-«|uin*«l, 
uitlioiit  «ilitiiinin;r  a  |«t<«?«|iort,  fur  wliirli  lu*  i.H  rluir;:«*d 
iiiiuilv,  an«i  thrn  oliminiii;;  tlir  ri.«'f  *•(  tin*  Italijin 
mnMil  and  th<*  |ii»lii*«*  autlmritirs  who  al*^)  rLiini  tlirir 
f«-i-<>.  (*rrtainlv,  tin*  ItaliiUi  ronMil  flionlil  rithrr  not 
U*  all<iw«fl  to  ^mt  i'/mm  «ir  should  In*  n*fu!Mil  ilie 
Imwrr  «*f  t'luir;5in;:  ludf  a  ili»lLir  for  thin  ntti*rly  UM'It«%!i 
and  unnicanin;:  funn.  It  in  tfi>ilv  nnd«'r*ti«id.  titat 
fi*r  AiiMrLu  wIuti-  tin-  nv^trni  !»till  niiuiin-,  th«»u::li 
;jn-iitlv  •«ini|iliri«*«i.  I'l-rtain  f<*nn:ditii"«  •^linulil  In*  n«-<*r**- 
Mir\  :  Imi!  \iIiy  tin*  ii\vn«-rH  <tf  tli«*  .\n«*tri:in  **liainrr<4 
^lll•ul■l  Ih-  •«•  |«irti>  iiL'ir  in  llii<*  n'**|M«'l,  it  i^  nut  ia**v 
to  ^iv.  lVa<  tii*:ill\.  tlif  wliiilr  atl'air  i«  a  roniplrlr 
f:in  I-.  :iH  f:ir  ri*  :iliV  *«-i-iiritv  i*  f<»li»*rmMl.  I  In*  ui^*- 
|M«rl  i^  ni>t  L'ixtM  n|»  tn  tin-  *•!<  Hunl  *»(  llu-  **t«-:inirr  till 
att«T  tin-  |<i<»<4iii;rr  i**  i>n  Ucinl  anil  at  ^ii^  and  i«  n*- 
turiiitl  witlmnt  U  inj  ii|h  n«*tl  nr  I<hiLi^I  at  liv  tin*  liialth 
I'tlii'rr,  who  tir<*l  roiiii^t  mi  Ucinl  at  Anroiui.  It  is 
|iun  ly  II  ti«*ri«in.  i-arriiil  on  for  tin*  U-ncfil  of  tin*  rtm- 
*»nU  and  |Milii't'  utiiii  p>.  and  «  ni't>uni;:i-«i  hv  tin*  f^tfi&in- 
Ucii  auth«ihlii-H.      li  b«  not  lt'5k<«  iliiirlv  a  M'lirnn-  wril 
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adapted  to  disgust  and  annoy  travellers,  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  the  Ancona  route. 

The  system  of  police-passes  adopted  in  the  islands 
is  discreditable  to  all  concerned.  By  them,  difficulties 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  intercommunication  amongst 
the  islands,  which  cannot  but  be  injurious.  That  the 
traveller  should  not  be  able  to  go  freely  and  without 
inquiry  from  one  part  of  a  small  group  of  islands  to 
another,  all  being  under  the  same  general  government, 
is  so  unreasonable,  that  no  rational  account  or  explana- 
tion of  it  can  be  looked  for.  It  is  eminently  discredit- 
able to  the  British  government  and  to  the  senate  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  have  gone  on  so  long 
without  inquiry.  The  press  is  free.  Any  one  may, 
in  a  public  newspaper,  make  any  statement  he  thinks 
fit;  but  the  traveller  is  not  free;  and  every  person, 
whether  merely  a  traveller  for  pleasure  or  engaged  in 
any  inquiry  or  business,  becomes  very  sensible  to  the 
annoyance  hence  arising. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  islanders  that  they  will 
not,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  pay  any  direct  tax. 
The  tax  gatherer  is  unknown ;  and  it  has  always  been 
foimd  almost  impossible  even  to  collect  the  rents  of 
property  belonging  to  the  State.  The  charge  made 
for  the  supply  of  water  by  the  Aqueduct  in  Corfu  can 
scarcely  be  collected,  except  from  the  garrison  and  a 
few  public  institutions;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
throughout.  The  people  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  direct  taxation — even  for  lighting  the  streets,  main- 
tenance of  roads,  or  other  purposes  of  pubhc  utility. 

The  revenue  of  the  islands  for  the  twenty  years  has 
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averaged  about  £172,000,  and  almost  the  whole  bur- 
den is  thro^vn  on  the  agricultural  interests.  Thus, 
the  export  duty  on  oil  and  currants  alone  has  averaged 
upwards  of  £60,000.  The  remaining  revenue,  except 
£5,000  obtained  firom  the  fees  of  the  health  officer,  is 
chiefly  raised  by  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  gunpowder, 
the  sale  of  stamps,  and  various  import  duties.  The 
[Kist  office  establishment  and  the  port  dues  must  also 
be  added. 

The  revenue  has  been  for  many  years  somewhat) 
smaller  than  the  expenditure;  and  a  total  debt  exists 
of  about  £300,000.  Of  this,  however,  one  third,  being 
aiTears  of  military  contribution  to  the  protecting  pt)wer, 
pays  no  interest;  and  a  sum,  at  least  as  large  as  the 
balance,  is  o^ving  by  individuals  to  the  Government, 
though  it  is  not  perhapa  very  likely  to  be  paid.  Owing 
to  the  variable  yield  of  the  crops  the  revenue  is  sub- 
ject to  a  corresponding  change.  Thus,  an  extraordi- 
nary crop  in  1858  enabled  tlie  Govemnieat  to  pay  off 
£30,000  of  debt. 

The  following  are  the  principal  branches  of  public 
revenue  and  ex|)enditure  for  the  year  1860,  &  year 
in  which  the  income  was  considerably  below  the 
average,  owing  to  the  sraallness  of  the  oil  and  currant 
crops.  Import  duties: — gram  £23,218,  geneml  mer- 
chandise £30,993,  total  £60,838.  Export  duties: 
— oil  £27,578,  currants  £27,078,  wine  £995,  total 
£55,651.  Ofotberdutics  the  stamps  yielded  £11,806, 
and  sundries  £12,500.  The  whole  revenue  was 
£140,855.  Of  the  expenditure  the  civH  eshiblish- 
ment^  includmg  interest  of  debt,  cost  £62,470,  the 
judicial  cstablishmuiits,  coilrta  of  justice,  police,  and 
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gaols  £25,042,  education  £12,880,  and  public  works 
£2,671.  The  annual  charge  for  military  expenditure 
is  £25,000.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  was 
£151,187,  showing  a  deficiency  of  more  than  £10,000. 
In  the  same  year  the  municipal  revenue  was  £15,837 
and  the  expenditure  9,980. 

The  following  statement  of  the  various  imports  from 
England  into  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  year  1861, 
will  be  usefiil,  as  indicating  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  in  some  measure  the  wants  of  the  islanders. 

DecUred  ralae. 

£18,087 

16,324 

188,760 

2,901 

17,794 

4,906 

3,154 

2,417 

9,190 

2,116 

30,921 


Apparel  . 

Coals 

Cottons  and  cotton  yam 

Linen  goods     . 

Woollen  goods 

Hardware 

Iron  of  all  kinds 

Soda 

Sugar 

Stationery 

All  other  goods 


£296,570 


On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  of  the  islands  with  Eng- 
land exhibits  a  large  but  not  equal  value  of  exports. 
The  annexed  statement  of  the  exjK)i1:s  and  their  value, 
for  the  five  years  ending  1861,  ^vill  be  of  interest  for 
comparison,  and  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  extreme 
changes  that  occur  fi'om  year  to  year. 
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The  value  of  money  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  very  high. 
Eight  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  under 
the  most  fiivourable  circumstances ;  and  even  small  loans 
are  not  made  on  these  terms,  without  many  qualifica- 
tions and  the  best  security  to  double  the  amomit.  But 
this  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  usury 
that  goes  on  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
smaller  islands.  One  per  cent,  per  week  is  not  at  all 
unusual;  and  one  per  cent,  per  day  is  a  rate  that  has 
very  often  been  charged  and  paid.  It  is  clear,  that 
so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  no  healthy  investment  can 
succeed.  Those  who  have  money  and  can  obtain  these 
rates  will  lend  money  in  other  ways,  where  the  return, 
however  promising,  is  not  only  less  certain  but  less 
considerable.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  these 
usurious  rates  are  obtained.  A  small  cultivator  comes 
to  the  monied  man  mth  a  cargo  of  oil  in  prospect. 
He  must  sell;  and  the  other  makes  a  bid.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  the  crop  will  be  got  in  and 
the  oU  sold ;  but  it  is  rare  that  so  much  as  five  dollars 
are  offered  for  what  will  probably  fetch  ten — and  four, 
or  even  three,  are  much  more  usual. 

It  lias  long  been  desired  to  introduce  a  Govenunent 
system  of  bankuig,  to  enable  the  lower  classes  to  obtain 
advances  on  their  crops  at  somethuig  like  reasonable 
terms.  It  would  be  desirable,  but  probably  involve 
difficulties;  and  the  difficulty  is  partly,  though  not 
entirely,  met  by  the  Ionian  Bank.  By  this  institu- 
tion, which  has  a  branch  in  taich  of  the  islands,  loans 
are  made  on  profitable,  but  not  usurious  terms;  but 
they  hardly  seem  to  reach  the  small  proprietor,  whose 
knowledge  of  business  is  very  small. 
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Of  the  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  an- 
nexed table  will  give  an  idea  at  the  time  of  the  last 
complete  census  in  1857.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  but  little  movement,  and  the  facts  of  the  case, 
together  with  a  statement  of  8ome  of  the  probable 
causes,  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  principal  islands.  I 
append,  however,  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Corfu  in  successive  years,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government;  but  it 
must  be  imderstco*!  tliat  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
accurate  result  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

NATIVE  POPULATION  OF  COEFII.» 


ibiM. 

,^ 

Binlii. 

^ 

186;-Ccniiu.  .    . 

1869 

1860- CeMM  .    . 
1881 

33,765 
33,034 
S3.473 
33,680 
33,806 

29.190 
89.7e9 
3O.20e 
30,129 
S0,4I6 

1,95? 
1,801 
2,110 
1,963 
1,85* 

1,181 
1,336 
1,262 
1,102 
1,296 

The  ptipulation  of  the  other  islands  is,  perhaps, 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Corfu,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  moving  as  it  ought.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  phpical,  social  and  political,    most 


*  The  popolatioD  returns  Tor  the  years  1658,  1859,  anil  ISSl,  a 
rathor  eetimates  tlian  proper  censua  retums.  The  rctom  for  1860  w 
aIbu  imperfect,  but  more  complete  than  the  othcra. 
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of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  various  islands.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
islands  will  ever  again  be  crowded,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  early  days  of  European  civiliza- 
tion; but  there  is  no  reason  why  their  population 
should  not  be  multipUed  many  times  under  a  good 
government,  and  with  a  rich  and  contented  people. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude.  It  is  evident  that 
the  islands  are  rich  in  natural  advantages.  They  have 
a  soil  that  appears,  indeed,  rocky  and  barren,  but  a 
sky,  under  which  the  vine  will  bear  abundant  fruit 
when  planted  even  in  loose  stones — ^where  the  smallest 
amount  of  labour  is  repaid  a  hundred  fold,  and  whose 
ground  is  covered  with  trees  which  yield  a  profitable 
crop  without  labour.  With  com  and  wine  and  oil  in 
abundance,  growing  a  fruit  also,  of  which  they  almost 
possess  a  monopoly,  having  a  coast  indented  with 
innumerable  little  bays  and  creeks,  situated  in  the 
great  highway  of  the  European  nations,  ha\dng  a 
population  wealthy  and  intelligent,  these  islands  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  Greece 
and  the  Greeks,  when  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  this  influence  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  both — 
that  Greece,  following  the  example  set  in  the  islands, 
may  construct  roads,  spend  public  money  on  public 
improvements,  administer  equal  justice  to  aU,  and  en- 
courage those  means  by  which  the  islands  have  grown 
rich  and  intelligent  under  English  auspices — that  the 
good  that  is  in  each  may  favourably  react  on  the  other, 
and  such  evil  and  weakness  as  interferes  with  progress 
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may  be  avoided,  will  be  the  anxious  desire  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen, who  -svill  long  continue  to  watch  the  new 
kingdom  with  eyes  of  aflfection,  enhanced  by  those  ties 
of  blood  that  already  unite  the  crown  of  Greece  with 
the  dearest  hopes  of  England. 


Note  on  a  Leucadian  Coin. 


In  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  among  a  few 
other  coins  and  objects  of  antiquity  I  was  enabled  to 
collect,  there  is  one  coin  of  considerable  interest.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Churchill  Babing- 
ton,  for  the  following  interim  account : — 

"  The  coin  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  not  yet 
published.     It  reads — 

Obv. — AVT.  K.  M.  ANT.  rOPAIANOC.  Head  of  Gor- 
dian  III.,  laureated  to  right. 

Rev. — OKOKAIEQN.  Fortune  standing,  holding  a 
rudder  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  comucopiae  in  her  left. — 
iE.,  size  6  of  Mionnet's  scale. 

Mionnet  (vol.  iv.  p.  864)  has  a  coin  with  the  same 
legend  of  the  reverse,  but  with  Cybele  for  type ;  also 
of  Gordian  III.  On  this  he  remark^ — *Cette  m^daille 
est  bien  conserviie,  cependant  on  ne  trouve  aucuns  ves- 
tiges de  la  lettre  M  qui  devrait  6tre  Tinitiale  de  la 
legende.'  He  refers  it  to  Mococlia,  in  Phrygia,  and 
describes  from  VaiUant's  Numismata  GraK^  a  coin  of 
Gordian  III.,  having  for  the  legend  of  the  reverse 
MONOKAIEON,  and  Cybele  for  type. 
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It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  Vaillant's  legend 
is  wrongly  read,  and  that  there  was  no  M.  As  Ilium 
is  the  substantive  from  'lAiecav,  so  I  should  suppose 
that  Ococlium  is  the  name  of  the  city  which  struck  the 
coin.  Its  existence  appears  to  be  unknown,  except 
from  the  coins,  and  its  position  is  consequently  very 
doubtful." 

Mr.  Churchill  Babington  has  since  discovered  that 
Mr.  Borrell  has  a  paper  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle 
on  the  coins  inscribed  OKOKAIEQN,  and  that  the  coin 
in  question  is  described  among  them  from  an  original 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  specimens  have  not  yet 
been  compared ;  but  as  that  now  obtained  is  exceed- 
ingly perfect,  it  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tion involved. 


THE   END. 


LSWI8  AND  BOK,  PBIKTSBS,  SWAN  BUILDINGS,  KOOBOATS  STBBBT. 
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